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PREFACE TO VOL. X. 


Tse present Volume is already extended to an unu- 
sual number of pages; yet I have been compelled to 
close it at an inconvenient moment, midway in the reign 
of the Syracusan despot Dionysius. To carry that reign 
to its close, one more chapter will be required, which 
must be reserved for the succeeding volume. 


The history of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, forme 
ing as it does a stream essentially distinct from that of 
the Peloponnesians, Athenians, etc., is peculiarly inter- 
esting during the interval between 409 B. c. (the date of 
the second Carthaginian invasion) and the death of Ti- 
moleon in 336 38.c. It is, moreover, reported to us by 
authors (Diodorus and Plutarch), who, though not them- 
selves very judicious as selectors, had before them good 
contemporary witnesses. And it includes some of the 
most prominent and impressive characters of the Hel- 
lenic world, — Dionysius I., Dion \ ith Plato as instructor, 
and Tirnoleon. 
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1v PREFACE. 


I thought it indispensable to give adequate deverop- 
ment to this important period of Grecian history, even 
at the cost of that inconvenient break which terminates 
my tenth volume. At one time I had hoped to comprise 
in that volume not only the full history of Dionysius I, 
but also that of Dionysius I]. and Dion—and that of 
Timoleon besides. Three new chapters, including all 
this additional matter, are already composed and ready. 
But the bulk of the present volume compels me to reserve 
them for the commencement of my next, which will carry 
Grecian history down to the battle of Chaeroneia and the 
death of Philip of Macedon—and which will, I trust, 
appear without any long interval of time. 

| G. G. 
Lonpon, Fess. 15, 1852. 
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CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE, 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


WROM THE PBACK OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE SUBJUGATION OF 
OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 


Peace or convention of Antalkidas. Its import and character. Separate 
partnership between Sparta and Persia. — Degradation in the form of 
the convention — an edict drawn up, issued, and enforced, by Persia upon 
Greece. — Gradual loss of Pan-hellenic dignity, and increased submission 
towards Persia as a means of purchasing Persian help — on the part of 
Sparta. — Her first application before the Peloponnesian war ; subsequent 
applications. — Active partnership between Sparta and Persia against 
Athens, after the Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse. Athens is ready to 
follow her example. — The Persian force aids Athens against Sparta, and 
breaks up her maritime empire. —No excuse for the subservience of 
Sparta to the Persians. Evidence that Hellenic independence was not des- 
tined to last much longer. — Promise of universal autonomy — popular 
to the Grecian ear — how carried out. — The Spartans never intended to 
grant, nor ever really granted, general autonomy. — Immediate point 
made against Corinth and Thebes — isolation of Athens. — Persian af- 
fairs — unavailing eftorts of the Great King to reconquer Egypt. — Eva- 
goras, despot of Salamis in Cyprus. — Descent of Evagoras — condition 
of the island of Cyprus. — Greek princes of Salamis are dispossessed by 
a Pheenician dynasty. — Evagoras dethrones the Pheenician, and becomes 
despot of Salamis.— Able and beneficent government of Evagoras. — 
His anxiety to revive Hellenism in Cyprus — he looks to the aid of Athens. 
— Relations of Evagoras with Athens during the closing years of the 
Peloponnesian war.— Eyagoras at war with the Persians — he receives 
aid both from Athens and from Egypt — he is at first very successful, so 
as even to capture Tyre.— Struggle of Evagoras against the whole force 
of the Persian empire after the peace of Antalkidas. — Evagoras, after a 
ten years’ war, is reduced, but obtains an honorable peace, mainly owing 
to the dispute between the two satraps jointly commanding. — Assassi- 
nation of Evagoras, as well as of his son Pnytagoras, by an eunuch slave 
of Nikokreon. — Nikoklés, son of Evagoras, becomes despot of Salamis. 
Great power gained by Sparta through the peace of Antalkidas. She 
becomes practically mistress of Corinth, and the Corinthian isthmus. 
Miso-Theban tendencies of Sparta — especially of Agesilaus. — The Spar- 
tans restore Platza. Former conduct of Sparta towards Platea. — Mo- 
tives of Spartain restoring Plate. A politic step, as likely to sever Thebes 
from Athens. — Plate becomes a dependency and outpost of Sparta. 
Main object of Sparta to prevent the reconstitution of the Boeotiad fed- 
eration — Spartan policy at this time directed by the partisan spirit of 
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eesilaus, opposed by his colleague Agesipolis. —Oppressive behavior 
none Saurand comerde Mantinea. They require the walls of the city 
to be demolished. — Agesipolis blockades the city, and forces it to sur- 
render, by damming up the river Ophis. The Mantineans are forced to 
break up their city into villages. — Democratical leaders of Mantinea— 
owed their lives to the mediation of the exiled king Pausanias. — Man- 
tinea is pulled down and distributed into five villages. — Hi h-handed 
despctism of Sparta towards Mantinea — signal partiality of Xenophon. 
Return of the philo-Laconian exiles in the various cities, as partisans for 
the purposes of Sparta — case of Phlius.— Competition of Athens with 
Sparta for ascendency at sea. Athens gains ground, and gets together 
some rudiments of a maritime confederacy. —Ideas entertained by some 
of the Spartan leaders, of acting against the Persians for the rescue of 
the Asiatic Greeks.— Panegyrical Discourse of Isokrates.— State of 
Macedonia and Chalkidike — growth of Macedonian power during the 
last years of the Peloponnesian war. — Perdikkas and Archelaus — ener- 
gy and ability of the latter. — Contrast of Macedonia and Athens. — Suc- 
ceeding Macedonian kings— Orestes, ASropus, Pausanias, Amyntas. 
Assassination frequent. — Amyntas is expelled from Macedonia by the 
Iilyrians. — Chalkidians of Olynthus—they take into their protection the 
Macedonian cities on the coast, when Amyntas runs away before the Il- 
lyrians. Commencement of the Olynthian confederacy.— Equal and 
liberal principles on which the confederacy was framed from the begin- 
ning. Accepted willingly by the Macedonian and Greco-Macedonian 
cities. — The Olynthians extend their confederacy among the Grecian 
cities in Chalkidic Thrace — their liberal procedure — several cities join. 
—Akanthus and Apollonia resist the proposition. Olynthus menaces. 
They then solicit Spartan intervention against her.— Speech of Klei- 
genes the Akanthian envoy at Sparta.—Envoys from Amyntas at Sparta. 
— The Spartan Eudamidas is sent against Olynthus at once, with such 
force as could be got ready. He checks the career of the Olynthians. — 
Pheebidas, brother of Eudamidas, remains behind to collect fresh force. 
and march to join his brother in Thrace. He passes through the Theban 
territory and near Thebes.— Conspiracy of Leontiades and the philo- 
Laconian party in Thebes, to betray the town and citadel to Phcebidas. 
— The opposing leaders — Leontiades and Ismenias — were both Pole- 
marchs. — Leontiades overawes the Senate, and arrests Ismenias: Pelo- 
pidas and the leading friends of Ismenias go into exile. — Phebidas in 
the Kadmeia — terror and submission at Thebes. — Mixed feelings at 
Sparta—great importance of the acquisition to Spartan interests. — 
Displeasure at Sparta more pretended than real, against Phoebidas; Age- 
silaus defends him.— Leontiades at Sparta—his humble protestations 
and assurances — the ephors decide that they will retain the -Kadmeia, 
but at the same time fine Pheebidas.— The Lacedeemonians cause Isme- 
nias to be tried and put to death. Iniquity of this proceeding. — Vigo- 
rous action of the Spartans against Olynthus — Teleutias is sent there 
with a large force, including a considerable Theban contingent. Derdas 
cooperates with him.— Teleutias being at first successful, and having 
become over-confident, sustains a terrible defeat from the Olynthians 
under the walls of their city. — Agesipolis is sent to Olynthus from Spar- 
ta with a reinforcement. He dies of a fever. — Polybiades succeeds Age- 
sipolis as commander — he reduces Olynthns to submission — extinction 
of the Olynthian federation. Olynthus and the other cities are enrolled 
as allies of Sparta.—Interveation of Sparta with the government of 
Phlius.— Agesilaus marches an army against Phlius— reduces the 
town by blockade, after a long resistance. The Lacedesmonians occupy 
the acropolis, naming a council of one hundred as govery ors...... 1-72 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACEDMONIANS 
DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 


B.C. 


Great ascendency of Sparta on land in 379 zs. c.— Sparta is now feared ag 
the great despot of Greece. — Strong complaint of the rhetor Lysias, 
expressed at the Olympic festival of 384 B.c.— Panegyrical oration 
of Isokrates.— Censure upon Sparta pronounced by the philo-Laconian 
Xenophon. — His manner of marking the point of transition in his his 
tory — from Spartan glory to Spartan disgrace.— Thebes under Leonti 
ades and the philo-Spartan oligarchy, with the Spartan garrison in the 
Kadmeia — oppressive and tyrannical government.— Discontent at 
Thebes, though under compression. Theban exiles at Athens. — The 
Theban exiles at Athens, after waiting some time in hopes of a rising at 
Thebes, resolve to begin a movement themselves. — Pelopidas takes the 
lead — he, with Mellon and _ five other exiles, undertakes the task of de- 
stroying the rulers of Thebes. Codperation of Phyllidas the secretary, 
and Charon at Thebes. — Plans of Phyllidas for admitting the conspira- 
tors into Thebes and the government-house —he invites the polemarchs 
to a banquet. — The scheme very nearly frustrated — accident which pre- 
vented Chlidon from delivering his message. — Pelopidas and Mellon get 
secretly into Thebes, and conceal themselves in the house of Charon. — 
Leontiades and Hypates are slain in their houses. — Phyllidas opens the 
prison, and sets free the prisoners. Epaminondas and many other citi- 
zens appear in arms. — Universal joy among the citizens on the ensuing 
morning, when the event was known. General assembly in the market- 
place — Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon are named the first Beeotarchs. — 
Aid to the conspirators from private sympathizers in Attica. — Pelopidas 
and the Thebans prepare to storm the Kadmeia—the Lacedzemonian 
garrison capitulate and are dismissed — several of the oligarchical The- 
bans are put to death in trying to go away along with them. The har- 
most who surrendered the Kadmeia is put to death by the Spartans. — 
Powerful sensation produced by this incident throughout the Grecian 
world. — Indignation in Sparta at the revolution of Thebes — a Spartan 
army sent forth at once under king Kleombrotus. He retires from Bao- 
tia without achieving anything. — Kleombrotus passes by the Athenian 
frontier — alarm at Athens— condemnation of the two Athenian gene- 
rals who had favored the enterprise of Pelopidas.— Attempt of Sphodrias 
from Thespie to surprise the Peirseus by a night-march. He fails. — 
Different constructions put upon this attempt and upon the character of 
Sphodrias. — The Lacedemonian envoys at Athens seized; but dismissed. 
— Trial of Sphodrias at Sparta; acquitted through the private favor and 
sympathies of Agesilaus. — Comparison of Spartan with Athenian pro- 
cedure. — The Athenians declare war against Sparta, and contract alli- 
ance with Thebes. — Exertions of Athens to form a new maritime con- 
federacy, like the Confederacy of Delos. Thebes enrolls herself as a 
member. — Athens sends round envoys to the islands in the Agean, 
Liberal principles on which the new confederacy is formed. — Envoys sent 
round by Athens — Chabrias, Timotheus, Kallistratus. — Service of Iphi- 
krates in Thrace after the peace of Antalkidas. He marries the daugh- 
ter of the Thracian prince Kotys, and acquires possession of a Thracian 
sea-port, Drys.— Timotheus and Kallistratas.— Synod of the new 
confederates assembled at Athens — votes fcr war on a large scale. — 
Members of the confederacy were at first w'lling and harmonious — a 
fleet is equipped. — New property-tax imposed at Athens. ‘The Solonian 
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census.-— The Solenian census retained in the main, though with modi. 
fications, at the restoration under the archonship of Eukicides in 403 B.¢, 
— Archonship of Nausinikus in 378 B.c, — New census and schedule 
then introduced, of all citizens worth twenty minx and upwards, distrib- 
uted into classes, and entered for a fraction of their total property; each 
class for a different fraction. — All metics, worth more than twenty-five 
mine, were registered in the schedule ; all in one class, each man for one- 
sixth of his property. Aggregate schedule. The Symmories — con 
taining the twelve hundred wealthiest citizens — the three hundred weal- 
thiest leaders of the Symmories. — Citizens not wealthy enough to be 
included in the Symmories, yet still entered in the schedule, and liable to 
property-tax. Purpose of the Symmories— extension of the principle 
to the trierarchy. — Enthusiasm at Thebes in defence of the new govern- 
ment and against Sparta. Military training — the Sacred Band. — Epa- 
minondas. — His previous character and training — musical and intellec- 
tual, as well as gymnastic. Conversation with philosophers, Sokratic as 
well as Pythagorean.— His eloquence — his unambitious disposition — 
gentleness of his political resentments. — Conduct of Epaminondas at 
the Theban revolution of 379 B.c.—he acquires influence, through Pe- 
lopidas, in the military organization of the city. — Agesilaus marches to 
attack Thebes with the full force of the Spartan confederacy -— good 
system of defence adopted by Thebes — aid from Athens under Chabrias. 
Increase of the Theban strength in Beeotia, against the philo-Spartan oli 
garchies in the Beeotian cities. — Second expedition of Agesilaus into 
Beeotia — he gains no decisive advantage. The Thebans acquire greater 
and greater strength. Agesilaus retires — he is disabled by a hurt in the 
leg.— Kleombrotus conducts the Spartan force to invade Beotia—He re- 
tires without reaching Boeotia. — Resolution of Sparta to equip a large 
fleet, under the admiral Pollis. The Athenians send out a fleet under 
Chabrias — Victory of Chabrias at sea near Naxos. Recollections of 
the battle of Arginuse. — Extension of the Athenian maritime confede- 
racy, in consequence of the victory at Naxos.— Circumnavigation of 
Peloponnesus by Timotheus with an Athenian fleet —his victory over 
the Lacedzemonian fleet — his success in extending the Athenian confed- 
eracy —his just dealing. — Financial difficulties of Athens.— She be- 
comes jealous of the growing strength of Thebes — steady and victorious 
progress of Thebes in Boeotia.— Victory of Pelopidas at Tegyra over 
the Lacedzeemonians. — The Thebans expel the Lacedemonians out of all 
Beeotia, except Orchomenus — they reorganize the Beotian federation. 
— They invade Phokis — Kleombrotus is sent thither with an army for 
defence — Athens makes a separate peace with the Lacedzmonians. 
— Jason of Pherse —his energetic character and formidable power. — 
His prudent dealing with Polydamas. — The Lacedawmonians find them- 
selves unable to spare any aid for Thessaly — they dismiss Polydamas 
with a refusal. He comes to terms with Jason, who becomes Tagus of 
Thessaly. — Peace between Athens and Sparta—broken off almost 
immediately. The Lacedemonians declare war again, and resume their 
lans upon Zakynthus and Korkyra. — Lacedemonian armament under 
nasippus, collected from all the confederates, invades Korkyra. — Mna- 
sippus besieges the city —high cultivation of the adjoining lands. — 
The Korkyrzans blocked up in the city — supplies intercepted — want 
begins — no hope of safety except in aid from Athens. Reinforcement 
arrives from Athens — large Athenian fleet preparing under Timotheus. 
Mnasippus is defeated and slain — the city supplied with provisions. — 
Approach of the Athenian reinforcement — Hypermenés, successor of 
Mnasippus, conveys away the armament, leaving his sick and much prop: 
erty behind.— Tardy arrival of the Athenian fleet —it is commanded 
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not by Timovheus, but by Iphikrates — sauses cf the delay — preliminary 
voyage of Timotheus, very long protracted. — Discontent at Athens, in 
gonsequence of the absence of Timotheus — distress of the armament 
assembled at Kalauria — Iphikrates and Kallistratus accuse Timotheus, 
Iphikrates named admiral in his place. — Return of Timotheus — an ac- 
cusation is entered against him, but trial is postponed until the return of 
Iphikrates from Korkyra.— Rapid and energetic movements of Iphi- 
krates towards Korkyra — his excellent management of the voyage. On 
reaching Kephallenia, he learns the flight of the Lacedemonians from 
Korkyra. — He goes on to Korkyra, and captures by surprise the ten Sy- 
racusan triremes sent by Dionysius to the aid of Sparta. — Iphikrates in 
want of money — he sends home Kallistratus to Athens — he finds work 
for his seamen at Korkyra—he obtains funds by service in Akarnia. — 
Favorable tone of public opinion at Athens, in consequence of the suc- 
cess at Korkyra —the trial of Timotheus went off easily—Jason and 
Alketas come to support him —his quester is condemned to death. — 
Timotheus had been guilty of delay, not justifiable under the circumstan- 
ces — though acquitted, his reputation suffered —he accepts command 
under Persia. — Discouragement of Sparta in consequence of her defeat 
at Korkyra, and of the triumphant position of Iphikrates. — Heliké and 
Bura are destroyed by an earthquake. — The Spartans again send Antal- 
kidas to Persia, to sue for a fresh intervention — the Persian satraps send 
down an order that the Grecian belligerents shall make up their differ- 
ences. — Athens disposed towards peace.— Athens had ceased to be 
afraid of Sparta, and had become again jealous of Thebes. — Equivocal 
position of the restored Platz, now that the Lacedemonians had been 
expelled from Beeotia.— The Thebans forestall a negotiation by seiz- 
ing Platza, and expelling the inhabitants, who again take refuge at 
Athens. — Strong feeling excited in Athens against the Thebans, on ac- 
count of their dealings with Platza and Thespiz. The Plataic discourse 
of Isokrates. — Increased tendency of the Athenians towards peace with 
Sparta — Athens and the Athenian confederacy give notice to Thebes 
General congress for peace at Sparta. — Speeches of the Athenian envoys 
Kallias, Autokles, Kallistratus. — Kallistratus and his policy. — He pro- 
poses that Sparta and Athens shall divide between them the headship of 
Greece — Sparta on land, Athens at sea — recognizing general autonomy. 
— Peace is concluded. Autonomy of each city to be recognized: Spar- 
ta to withdraw her harmosts and garrisons. — Oaths exchanged. Sparta 
takes the oath for herself and her allies. Athens takes it for herself: her 
allies take it after her, successively. — The oath proposed to the Thebans 
Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, insists upon taking the oath in the 
name of the Beeotian federation. Agesilaus and the Spartans require 
that he shall take it for Thebes alone. — Daring and emphatic speeches 
delivered by Epaminondas in the congress — protesting against the over- 
weening pretensions of Sparta. He claims recognition of the ancient 
institutions of Beeotia, with Thebes as president of the federation. — In- 
dignation of the Spartans, and especially of Agesilaus — brief qu-stions 
exchanged — Thebes is excluded from the treaty. — General peace sworn, 
including Athens, Sparta, and the rest — Thebes alone is excluded. — 
— Terms of peace — compulsory and indefeasible confederacies are re- 
nounced — voluntary alliances alone maintained. — Real point in debate 
between Agesilaus and Epaminondas...... a leliicrescisitisiovefemtstermatederd ¢4 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
RATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND-ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Measures for executing the stipulations made at the congress of Sparta.— 
Violent impulse of the Spartans against Thebes. — King Kleombrotus is 
ordered to march into Beotia, and encamps at Leuktra. — New order 
of battle adopted by Epaminondas. — Confidence of the Spartans and of 
Kleombrotus. — Battle of Leuktra. — Defeat of the Spartans and death 
of Kleombrotus.— Faint adherence of the Spartan allies. — Spartan camp 
after the defeat — confession of defeat by sending to solicit the burial- 
truce. — Great surprise, and immense alteration of feeling, produced 
throughout Greece by the Theban victory. — Effect of the news at Sparta 
— heroic self-command. — Reinforcements sent from Sparta. — Proceed- 
ings in Beotia after the battle of Leuktra. The Theban victory not well 
received at Athens. — Jason of Phere arrives at Leuktra — the Spartan 
army retires from Beotia under capitulation. — Treatment of the de- 
feated citizens on reaching Sparta — suspension of the law. — Lowered 
estimation of Sparta in Greece — prestige of military superiority lost. — 
Extension of the power of Thebes. Treatment of Orchomenus and Thes 
pis. — Power and ambition of Jason. — Plans of Jason — Pythian festi- 
val. — Assassination of Jason at Pherae. — Relief to Thebes by the death 
of Jason — satisfaction in Greece. — Proceedings in Peloponnesus after 
the defeat of Leuktra. Expulsion of the Spartan harmosts and dekarchies. 
— Skytalism at Argos — violent intestine feud. — Discouragement and 
helplessness of Sparta. — Athens places herself at the head of a new Pe. 
loponnesian land-confederacy. — Accusation preferred in the Amphyctio- 
nic assembly, by Thebes against Sparta. — The Spartans are condemned 
to a fine — importance of this fact as an indication. — Proceedings in Ar- 
cadia. — Reéstablishment of the city of Mantinea by its own citizens. — 
Humiliating refusal experienced by Agesilaus from the Mantineans — 
keenly painful to a Spartan.— Feeling against Agesilaus at Sparta. — 
Impulse among the Arcadians towards Pan-Arcadian union. Opposition 
from Orchomenus and Tegea. — Revolution at Tegea — the philo-Spar- 
tan party are put down or expelled. — Tegea becomes anti-Spartan, and 
favorable to the Pan-Arcadian union. — Pan-Arcadian union is formed. 
— March of Agesilaus against Mantinea. Evidence of lowered sentiment 
in Sparta. — Application by the Arcadians to Athens for aid against Spar 
ta; itis refused: they then apply to the Thebans. — Proceedings and 
views of Epaminondas since the battle of Leuktra. — Plans of Epaminon- 
das for restoring the Messenians in Peloponnesus. — Also, for consoli- 
dating the Arcadians against Sparta. — Epaminondas and the Theban 
army arrive in Arcadia. Great allied force assembled there. The allies 
entreat him to invade Laconia. — Reluctance of Epaminondas to invade 
Laconia — reasonabl3 grounds for it. — He marches into Laconia — four 
lines of invasion.— He crosses the Eurotas and approaches close to 
Sparta. — Alarm at Sparta—arrival of various allies to her aid by sea. 
— Discontent in Laconia among the Periceki and Helots — danger to 
Sparta from that cause. — Vigilant defence of Sparta by Agesilaus. — 
Violent emotion of the Spartans, especially the women. Partial attack 
apon Sparta by Epaminondas. — He retires without attempting to storm 
Sparta; ravages Laconia down to Gythium. He returns into Arcadia. —= 
Great effect of this invasion. upon Grecian opinion — Epaminondas is 
exalted, and Sparta farther lowered. — Foundation of the Arcadian Mega- 
lopolis. — Foundation of Messéné.— Abstraction of Western Laconia 
from Sparta. — Periceki and Helots established as freemen along with the 
Messenians on the Lacedzemonian border. — The details o! this reorganiz- 
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mg process unhappily unknown. — Megalopolis — the Pan-Arcadian Ten 
Thousand. — Epaminondas and his army evacuate Peloponnesus.— The 
Spartans solicit aid from Athens — language of their envoys, as well as 
those from Corinth and Phlius, at Athens. — Reception of the envoys — 
the Athenians grant the prayer. — Vote passed to aid Sparta — Iphikra- 
tes is named general.—March of Iphikrates and his army to the Isthmus, 
— Trial of Epaminondas at Thebes for retaining his command beyond 
the legal time — his honorable and easy acquittal... ......... 174-241 


CHAPTER UXXix, 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSENE AND MEGALOPOLIS ©fO THE DEATH 
OF PELOPIDAS. 


Changes in Peloponnesus since the battle of Leuktra. — Changes out of Pe- 
loponnesus. — Amyntas prince of Macedonia. — Ambitious views of Ath- 
ens after the battle of Leuktra. — Her aspirations to maritime empire, 
and to the partial recovery of kleruchies.— She wishes to recover Am- 
phipolis— Amyntas recognizes her right to the place.— Athens and 
Amphipolis. — Death of Jason and Amyntas—state of Thessaly and 
Macedonia. — Alexander of Pherse —he is opposed by Pelopidas — in- 
fluence of Thebes in Thessaly. — State of Macedonia — Alexander son of 
Amyntas — Euridiké — Ptolemy. — Assistance rendered by the Athenian 
Iphikrates to the family of Amyntas. — Iphikrates and Timotheus.— 
The Spartan allied army defends the line of Mount Oneium — Epami- 
nondas breaks through it, and marches into Peloponnesus. — Sikyon joins 
the Thebans — Phlius remains faithful to Sparta. — Reinforcement from 
Syracuse to Peloponnesus, in aid of Sparta. — Forbearance and mildness 
of Epaminondas. — Energetic action and insolence of the Arcadians — 
Lykomedes animates and leads them on. — Great influence of Lykome- 
des. — Elis tries to recover her supremacy over the Triphylian towns, 
which are admitted into the Arcadian union, to the great offence of Elis. 
— Mission of Philiskus to Greece by Ariobarzanes. — Political importance 
of the reconstitution of Messéné, which now becomes the great subject of 
discord. Messenian victor proclaimed at Olympia. — Expedition of Pe- 
lopidas into Thessaly. — The Tearless Battle — victory of the Spartan 
Archidamus over the Arcadians. — Third expedition of Epaminondas in- 
to Peloponnesus — his treatment of the Achzean cities. — The Thebans 
reverse the policy of Epaminondas, on complaint of the Arcadians and 
others. They do not reélect him Baotarch. — Disturbed state of Sikyon. 
Euphron makes himself despot — his rapacious and sanguinary conduct. 
— Sufferings of the Phliasians—their steady adherence to Sparta. — 
Assistance rendered to Phlius by the Athenian Chares — surprise of the 
fort of Thyamia. — Euphron is expelled from Sikyon by the Arcadians 
and Thebans — he retires to the harbor, which he surrenders to the Spar 
tans. —Euphron returns to Sikyon—he goes to Thebes, and is there 
assassinated. — The assassins are put upon their trial at Thebes — their 
defence. — They are acquitted by the Theban Senate. — Sentiment 
among the Many of Sikyon, favorable to Euphron — honors shown to his 
body and memory. — The Sikyonians recapture their harbor from the 
Spartans. — Application of Thebes for Persian countenance to her nead- 
ship — mission of Pelopidas and other envoys to Susa. — Pelopidas ob- 
tains from Persia a favorable rescript. — Protest of the Athenians and 
Arcadians against the rescript.— Pelopidas brings back the rescript. It 
is read publicly before the Greek states convoked at Thebes. — The states 
vonvoked at Thebes refuse to receive the rescript. The Arcadian depu- 
ties protest against the headship of Thebes. — The Thebans send the re 
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ipt to be received at Corinth; the Corinthians refuse: failure of the 
Theban object. — Mission of Pelopidas to Thessaly. He is seized and 
detained prisoner by Alexander of Phere.— The Thebans despatch an 
army to rescue Pelopidas. The army, defeated and retreating, is only 
saved by Epaminondas, then a private man. — Triumph of Alexander in 
Thessaly and discredit of Thebes. Harsh treatment of Pelopidas. — 
Second Theban army sent into Thessaly, under Epaminondas, for the 
rescue of Pelopidas, who is at length released by Alexander under a truce. 
— Oropus is taken from Athens and placed in the hands of the Thebans. 
The Athenians recall Chares from Corinth. — Athens discontented with 
her Peloponnesian allies ; she enters into alliance with Lykomedes and 
the Arcadians. Death of Lykomedes. — Epaminondas is sent as envoy 
into Arcadia; he speaks against Kallistratus.— Project of the Athenians 
to seize Corinth ; they are disappointed.— They apply to Sparta. — Refu- 
sal of the Spartans to acknowledge the independence of Messéné; they 
reproach their allies with consenting. — Corinth, Epidaurus, Phlius, ete., 
conclude peace with Thebes, but without Sparta — recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Messéné.— Athens sends a fresh embassy to the Persian 
king — altered rescript from him, pronouncing Amphipolis to be an Athe- 
nian possession. — Timotheus sent with a fleet to Asia — Agesilaus — 
revolt of Ariobarzanes. — Conquest of Samos by Timotheus. — Partial 
readmission to the Chersonese obtained by Timotheus. — Athenian kle- 
ruchs or sellers sent thither as proprietors. — Difficulties of Athens in 
establishing kleruchs in the Chersonese. — Kotys of Thrace — Timotheus 
supersedes Iphikrates. —'Timotheus acts with success on the coast of 
Macedonia and Chalkidiké. He fails at Amphipolis. — Timotheus acts 
against Kotys and near the Chersonese. — Measures of the Thebans in 
Thessaly — Pelopidas is sent with an army against Alexander of Phers. 
— Epaminondas exhorts the Thebans to equip a fleet against Athens. — 
Discussion between him and Menekleidas in the Theban assembly. — 
Menekleidas seemingly right in dissuading naval preparations. — Epami- 
nondas in command of a Theban fleet in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. 
Pelopidas attacks Alexander of Pherze — his success in battle — his rash- 
ness — he is slain. — Excessive grief of the Thebans and Thessalians for 
his death— The Thebans completely subdue Alexander of Phere 242-310 
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FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF MATINEA. 


Lonspiracy of the knights of Orchomenus against Thebes — destruction 
of Orchomenus by the Thebans. — Repugnance excited against the The- 
bans —regret and displeasure of Epaminondas. — Return of Epaminon- 
das from his cruise—renewed complications in Peloponnesus. — State 
of Peloponnesus— Eleians and Achzans in alliance with Sparta. — The 
Eleians aim at recovering Triphylia—the Spartans, at recovering Mes- 
séné.— War between the Eleians and Arcadians; the latter occupy 
Olympia. — Second invasion of Elis by the Arcadians. Distress of the 
Eleians. Archidamus and the Spartans invade Arcadia. — Archidamus 
establishes a Spartan garrison at Kromnus. The Arcadians gain advan- 
tages over him— armistice. —The Arcadians blockade Kromnus, and 
capture the Spartan garrison.—The Arcadians celebrate the Olympie 
festival along with the Pisatans — exeluding the Eleians.— The Eleians 
invade the festival by arms — conflict on the plain of Olympia — brayery 
of the Eleians.— Feelings of the spectators at Olympia. — The Arca- 
dians take the treasures of Olympia to pay their militia. — Violent dis- 
sensions arising among the members of the Arcadian communion, it 
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consequence of this appropriation. The Arcadian assembly pronounces 
against it.— Farther dissensions in Arcadia— invitation sent to the The. 
bans — peace concluded with Elis. — The peace generally popular — cel- 
ebrated at Tegea — seizure of many oligarchical members at Tegea by 
the Theban harmost.—Conduct of the Theban harmost.— View taken by 
Epaminondas. — His view is more consistent with the facts recounted by 
Xenophon, than the view of Xenophon himself. — Policy of Epaminon 
das and the Thebans. — Epaminondas marches with a Theban army into 
Peloponnesus, to muster at Tegea.— Agesilaus and the Spartans are sent 
for. — Night-march of Epaminondas to surprise Sparta. Agesilaus is 
informed in time to prevent surprise. — Hpaminondas comes up to 
Sparta, but finds it defended. — He marches bach to Tegea — despatches 
his cavalry from thence to surprise Mantinea.— The surprise is baftled, 
by the accidental arrival of the Athenian cavalry — battle of caval 
near Mantinea, in which the Athenians have the advantage. — Epami- 
nondas resolves to attack the enemy near Mantinea.— View of Xeno- 
phon — that this resolution was forced upon him by despair — examined. 
— Alacrity of the army of Epaminondas, when the order for fighting is 
given. — Mantinico-Tegeatic plain — position of the Lacedsemonians 
and Mantineans.— March of Epaminondas from Tegea. — False impres- 
sion produced upon the enemy by his manceuvres. — Theban order of bat- 
tle — plans of the commander.— Disposition of the cavalry on both 
sides. — Unprepared state of the Lacedemonian army. — Battle of Man- 
tinea — complete success of the dispositions of Epaminondas.— Victory 
of the Thebans — Epaminondas is mortally wounded.—Extreme dis 
couragement caused by his death among the troops, even when in full 
victory and pursuit. — Victory claimed by both sides— nevertheless 
the Lacedemonians are obliged to solicit the burial-truce.— Dying mo- 
ments of Epaminondas.— The two other best Theban officers are slain 
also in the battle. —Who slew Epaminondas? Different persons hon- 
ored for it.—Peace concluded — statu quo recognized, including the inde- 
endence of Messéné— Sparta alone stands out—the Thebans return 
ome. — Results of the battle of Mantinea, as appreciated by Xenophon 
—unfair to the Thebans.—- Character of Epaminondas. — Disputes 
among the inhabitants of Megalopolis. ‘The Thebans send thither a 
force under Pammenes, which maintains the incorporation. — Agesilaus 
and Archidamus.— State of Persia —revolted satraps and provinces — 
Datames. — Formidable revolt of the satraps in Asia Minor — it is sup- 
pressed by the Persian court, through treachery. — Agesilaus goes as 
commander to Egypt — Chabrias is there also.— Death and character of 
Agesilaus. — State of Egypt and Persia. — Death of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, Murders in the royal family. — Athenian maritime operations ~ 
Timotheus makes war against Amphipolis and against Kotys. — Ergo- 
philus succeeds Timotheus at the Chersonese — Kallisthenes succeeds 
him against Amphipolis—war at sea against Alexander of Phere. — 
Ergophilus and Kallisthenes both unsuccessful — both tried. — Autokles 
in the Hellespont and Bosphorus — convoy for the corn-ships out of the 
Euxine. — Miltokythes revolts from Kotys in Thrace — ill-success of the 
Athenians. — Menon — Timomachus — as commanders in the Cherso- 
nese. The Athenians lose Sestos.— Kephisodotus in the Chersonese, 
Charidemus crosses thither from Abydos. — Assassination of Kotys.— 
Kersobleptes succeeds Kotys. Berisades and Amadokus, his rivals -——ill- 
success of Athens — Kephisodotus. — Improved prospects of Athens in 
the Chersonese — Athenodorus — Charidemus. — Charidemus is forced 
to accept the convention of Athenodorus — his evasions — the Cherso- 
nese with Sestos is restored to Athens. — The transmarine empire of 
Athens now at its maximum. Mischievous effects of her conquests 
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made against O.ynthus. —Maximum of second Ather.ian empire—- ac 
cession of Philip of Macedon....... Bod oConebedne o veceees SL1--383 


CHAPTER EXXXI 


BICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMA: 
MENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse after the destruction of the Atheaian armament.— Anticipation 
of the impending ruin of Athens — revolution at Thurii. — Syracusan 
squadron under Hermokrates goes to act against Athens in the /Egean. 
— Disappointed hopes — defeat at Kynossema — second ruinous defeat 
at Kyzikus. — Sufferings of the Syracusan seamen — disappointment 
and displeasure at Syracuse. — Banishment of Hermokrates and his col- 
leagues. Sentence communicated by Hermokrates to the armament. 
—JInternal state of Syracuse — constitution of Diokles. — Difficulty of 
determining what that constitution was. — Invasion from Carthage. — 
State of the Carthaginians. — Extent of Carthaginian empire — power, 
and population — Liby-Pheenicians. — Harsh dealing of Carthage to- 
wards her subjects. Colonies sent out from Carthage. — Military force 
of Carthage. — Political constitution of Carthage. — Oligarchical sys- 
tem and sentiment at Carthage. — Powerful families at Carthage — Ma- 
go, Hamilkar, Hasdrubal. — Quarrel between Egesta and Selinus in 
Sicily. — Application of Egesta to Carthage for aid — application grant- 
ed—eagerness of Hannibal. — Carthaginian envoys sent to Sicily. — Han- 
nibal crosses over to Sicily with a very large armament. He lays siege 
to Selinus.— Vigorous assault on Selinus — gallant resistance — the 
town is at length stormed. — Selinus is sacked and plundered — merci- 
less slaughter.— Delay of the Syracusans and others in sending aid. 
Answer of Hannibal to their embassy. — Hannibal marches to Himera 
and besieges it. Aid from Syracuse under Diokles — sally from Himera. 
Hannibal destroys Himera, and slaughters three thousand prisoners, as 
an expiation to the memory of his grandfather. — Alarm throughout the 
Greeks of Sicily — Hannibal dismisses his army, and returns to Car- 
thage.— New intestine discord in Syracuse — Hermokrates comes to 
Sicily. — He levies troops to effect his return by force. — He is obliged 
to retire — he establishes himself in the ruins of Selinus, and acts against 
the Carthaginians.— His father attempts to reénter Syracuse, with the 
bones of the Syracusans slain near Himera. Banishment of Diokles.— 
Hermokrates tries again to penetrate into Syracuse with an armed force. 
— He is defeated and slain.—First appearance of Dionysius at Syra- 
cuse.— Weakness of Syracuse, arising out of this political discord — par- 
ty of Hermokrates. Danger from Carthage. — Fresh invasion of Sicily, 
by the Carthaginians. Immense host under Hannibal and Imilkon. 
— Great alarm in Sicily —active preparations for defence at Agrigen- 
tum. — Grandeur, wealth, and population of Agrigentum.— The Cartha- 
ginians attack Agrigentum. They demolish the tombs near its walls. 
Distemper among their army. Religious terrors — sacrifice. — Syracu- 
san reinforcement to Agrigentum, under Daphneus. His victory over 
the Iberians. He Geclines to pursue them.— Daphneus enters Agrigen 
tum. Discontent against the Agrigentine generals, for having been 
backward in attack They are put to death. — Privations in both armies 
— Hamilkar captw-es the provision-ships of the Syracusans — A rigen 
tum is evacuated.--Agrigentum taken and plundered by the Cartha 
gians. — Terror throughott Sicily. — Bitter complaints against the Sy- 
racusan generals. — The Hermokratean party at Syrcause comes forward 
to subver the government and elevate Dionysius. — Harangue of Diony 
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sus in the Syracusan asembly against the generals, who are deposed by 
vote of the people, and Dionysius with others appointed in their room.— 
Ambitious arts of Dionysius —he intrigues against his colleagues, and 
frustrates all their proceedings. He procures a vote for restoring the 
Hermokratean exiles. — Dionysius is sent with a Syracusan reinforee- 
ment to Gela. He procures the execution or banishment of the Geloan 
oligarchy. — He returns to Syracuse with an increased force — he accuses 
his colleagues of gross treason. — Dionysius is named general, single- 
handed, with full powers. — Apparent repentance of the people after the 
vote. Stratagem of Dionysius to obtain a vote ensuring to him a body 


of paid guards.—- March of Dionysius to Leontini.— Dionysius estab- 
lishes himself at Syracuse as despot.— Dionysius as despot — the means 
whereby he attained the power......... aug ance cr tree eee. 383-446 
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ICILY DURING THE DESPOTISM OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS AT SYRA- 
CUSE, 


Imilkon with the Carthaginian army marches from Agrigentum to attack 
Gela. — Brave defence of the Geloans — Dionysius arrives with an army 
to relieve them. — Plan of Dionysius for a general attack on the Cartha- 

inian army.— He is defeated and obliged to retreat.— He evacuates 

ela and Kamarina — flight of the population of both places, which are 
taken and sacked by the Carthaginians. — Indignation and charges of 
treachery against Dionysius. — Mutiny of the Syracusan horsemen — they 
ride off to Syracuse, and declare against Dionysius.— Their imprudence 
Dionysius master of Syracuse. — Propositions of peace come from Imil 
kon. Terms of peace. — Collusion of Dionysius with the Carthaginians, 
who confirm his dominion over Syracuse. Pestilence in the Carthaginian 
army.— Near coincidence, in time, of this peace, with the victory of Ly- 
sander at Aigospotami—sympathy of Sparta with Dionysius. — De- 
pressed condition of the towns of Southern Sicily, from Cane Pachy- 
nus to Lilybeum. — Strong position of Dionysius, — Strong fortifications 
and other buildings erected by Dionysius, in and about Ortygia. — He 
assigns houses in Ortygia to his soldiers and partisans — he distributes 
the lands of Syracuse anew. — Exorbitant exactions of Dionysius — dis- 
content at Syracuse. — Dionysius marches out of Syracuse against the 
Sikels — mutiny of the Syracusan soldiers at Herbesa — Dorikus the com- 
mander is slain. — The Syracusan insurgents, with assistance from Rhe- 
gium and Messéné, besiege Dionysius in Ortygia. — Despair of Dionysius 
—he applies to a body of Campanians in the Carthaginian service, for 
aid. — He amuses the assailants with feigned submission — arrival of the 
Campanians — victory of Dionysius. — Dionysius strengthens his despo- 
tism more than before — assistance lent to him by the Spartan Aristus — 
Nikoteles the Corinthian is put to death.— He disarms the Syracusan 
citizens — strengthens the fortifications of Ortygia — augments his mer- 
cenary force.— Dionysius conquers Naxus, Katana, and Leontini. — 
Great power of Dionysius. Foundation of Alzsa by Archonides — Reso- 
lution of Dionysius to make war upon Carthage. — Locality of Syracuse 
—danger to which the town had been exposed, in the Athenian siege. — 
Additional fortifications made by Dionysius along the northern ridge of 
the cliffs of Epipole, up the Euryalus. — Popularity of the work — efforts 
made by all the Syracusans as well as by Dionysius himself. — Prepara- 
tions of Dionysius for aggressive war against the Carthaginians. — Im- 
provement in the behavior of Dionysius towards the Syracusans. — His 
conciliatory offers to other Grecian cities in Sicily. Hostile sentiment of 
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the Rhegines towards him. Their application to Messéné. — He makes 
peace with Messéné and Rhegium. — He desires to marry a Rhegine wife. 
His proposition is declined by the city. He is greatly incensed. — He 
makes a proposition to marry a wife from Lokri — his wish is granted — 
he marries a Lokrian maiden named Doris. — Immese warlike equipment 
of Dionysius at Syracuse — arms, engines, etc.— Naval preparations in 
the harbor of Syracuse. Enlargement of the bulk of ships of war — quad 
riremes and quinqueremes. — General sympathy of the Syracusans in hig 
projects against Carthage. — He hires soldiers from all quarters. — He 
celebrates his nuptials with two wives on the same day — Doris and Aris- 
tomaché. Temporary good feeling at Syracuse towards him. — He con- 
yokes the Syracusan assembly, and exhorts them to war against Carthage. 
— He desires to arrest the emigration of those who were less afraid of the 
Carthaginian dominion than of his. — He grants permission to plunder 
the Carthaginian residents and ships at Syracuse. Alarm at Carthage — 
suffering in Africa from the pestilence. — Dionysius marches out from Sy- 
racuse with a prodigious army against the Carthaginians in Sicily. — In- 
surrection against Carthage, among the Sicilian Greeks subject to her. 
Terrible tortures inflicted on the Carthaginians. — Dionysius besieges the 
Carthaginian seaport Motyé. — Situation of Motyé— operations of the 
siege — vigorous defence. — Dionysius overruns the neighboring depen- 
dencies of Carthage — doubtful result of the siege of Motyé — appearance 
of Imilkon with a Carthaginian fleet —he is obliged to return. — Despe- 
rate defence of Motyé. It is at length taken by a nocturnal attack. — 
Plunder of Motyé — the inhabitants either slaughtered or sold for slaves, 
— Farther operations of Dionysius. — Arrival of Imilkon with a Cartha- 
ginian armament —~ his successful operations — he retakes Motyé. — Dio- 
nysius retires to Syracuse. — Imilkon captures Messéné. — Revolt of the 
Sikels from Dionysius. Commencement of Tauromenium. — Provisions 
of Dionysius for the defence of Syracuse —he strengthens Leontini — ha 
advances to Katana with his land-army as well as his fleet. — Naval bat- 
tle off Katana — great victory of the Carthaginian fleet under Magon. — 
Arrival of Imilkon to join the fleet of Magon near Katana — fruitless in- 
vitation to the Campanians of ‘tna. — Dionysius retreats to Syracuse 
— discontent of his army. — Imilkon marches close up to Syracuse — the 
Carthaginian fleet come up to occupy the Great Harbor — their imposing 
entry. Fortified position of Imilkon near the Harbor.—Imilkon plun- 
ders the suburb of Achradina — blockades Syracuse by sea. — Naval vice 
tory gained by the Syracusan fleet during the absence of Dionysius. — 
Effect of this victory in exalting the spirits of the Syracusans. — Publie 
meeting convened by Dionysius — mutinous spirit against him — vehe- 
ment speech by Thedorus. — Sympathy excited by the speech in the Sy- 
racusan assembly. — The Spartan Pharakidas upholds Dionysius — who 
finally dismisses the assembly, and silences the adverse movement. — Al- 
liance of Sparta with Dionysius — suitable to her general policy at the 
time. The emancipation of Syracuse depended upon Pharakidas. — Dio- 
nysius tries to gain popularity. — Terrific pestilence among the Cartha- 
ginian army before Syracuse. — Dionysius attacks the Carthaginian camp 
He deliberately sacrifices a detachment of his mercenaries. — Success ot 
Dionysius, both by sea and by land, against the Syracusan position. — 
Conflagration of the Carthaginian camp — exultation at Syracuse. — 
Imilkon concludes a secret treaty with Dionysius, to be allowed to escape 
with the Carthaginians, on condition of abandoning his remaining army. 
Destruction of the remaining Carthaginian army, except Sikels and Ibe- 
rans. — Distress at Carthage — miserable end of Imilkon. — Danger of 
ees eet and revolt of her African subjects — at length put 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 


FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE SUBJUGATION 
OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 


THE peace or convention ! which bears the name of Antalkidas, 
was an incident of serious and mournful import in Grecian history. 
Its true character cannot be better described than in a brief re- 
mark and reply which we find cited in Plutarch. “ Alas for Hel- 
las (observed some one to Agesilaus) when we see our Laconians 
medising |” —“ Nay (replied the Spartan king), say rather the 
Medes (Persians) laconising.” 2 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. Both were 
perfectly true. The convention emanated from a separate part- 
nership between Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited 
by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by him to Tiribazus 


1 Tt goes by both names ; Xenophon more commonly speaks of 7 elpyvy 
—Isokrates, of al ovv97KaL. 

Though we say, the peace of Antalkidas, the Greek authors say 7 é7’ 
*Avradkidov eiphvn ; I do not observe that they ever phrase it with the gen- 
itive case ’Avradxidov simply, without a preposition. 

2 Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 22 (compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 23; and his 
Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 213 B). ‘O pév yap ’AynoiAaoc, mpoc Tov elrovra— 
ed Tio ‘EAAGoc, brov undifovory huiv ol AGkoveg!., MdAdov, elmev, ol M7- 
dou Aakwvilovor 


VoL. x. 1 loc. 
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on the express ground, that it was exactly calculated to meet the 
Persian king’s purposes and wishes, —as we learn even from the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon.! While Sparta and Persia were both 
great gainers, m other Grecian state gained anything, as the con- 
vention was originally framed. But after the first rejection, An- 
talkidas saw the necessity of conciliating Athens by the addition 
of a special article providing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros 
should be restored to her.2 This addition seems to have been first 
made in the abortive negotiations which form the subjext of the 
discourse already mentioned, pronounced by Andokides. It was 
continued afterwards and inserted in the final decree which Antal- 
kidas and Tiribazus brought down in the king’s name from Susa ; 
and it doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate the adherence 
of Athens, though the united forces of Sparta and Persia had be- 
come so overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means 
of standing out, evenif the supplementary article had been omit- 
ted. Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did secure to Athens 
a certain share in the gain, conjointly with the far larger shares 
both of Sparta and Persia. It is, however, not less true, that 
Athens, as well as Thebes,3 assented to the peace only under fear 
and compulsion. As to the other states of Greece, they were in- 
terested merely in the melancholy capacity of partners in the 
general loss and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the - form, origin, 
and transmission, of the convention, even apart from its substance. 
It was a fiat issued from the court of Susa; as such it was osten- 
tatiously proclaimed and “sent down” from thence to Greece. 
Its authority was derived from the king’s seal, and its sanction 
from his concluding threat, that he would make war against all 
recusants. It was brought down by the satrap Tiribazus (along 


- Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 14. 

* The restoration of these three islands forms the basis of historical truth 
in the assertion of Isokrates, that the Lacedaemonians were so subdued by 
the defeat of Knidus, as to come and tender maritime empire to Athens — 
(2Aveiv tiv dpyijv daoovrac) Orat. vii, (Areopagit.) s. 74; Or. ix, (Evagor.; 
8. 83. But the assertion is true respecting a later time ; for the Lacedemo. 
nians really did make this proposition to Athens after they had been enfee: 
bled and humiliated by the battle of Leuktra; but not before (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vii, 1, 3). 

5 Diodor. xiv, 111 
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with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and heard with submission 
by the assembled Grecian envoys, after he had calle¢ their special 
attention to the regal seal.”! Such was the convention which 
Sparta, the ancient president of the Grecian world had been the 
first to solicit at the hands of the Persian king, and which she now 
not only set the example of sanctioning by her own spontaneous 
obedience, but even avouched as guarantee and champion against 
all opponents ; preparing to enforce it at the point of the sword 
against any recusant state, whether party to it or not. Such was 
the convention which was now inscribed on stone, and placed as a 
permanent record in the temples of the Grecian cities ;2 nay, even 
in the common sanctuaries, — the Olympic, Pythian, and others, — 
the great foci and rallying points of Pan-hellenic sentiment. 
Though called by the name of a convention, it was on the very 
face of it a peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient ene- 
my of Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an 
act of obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, to all 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 30, 31. ‘Qor’ ére? mapnyyetdev 6 TipiBalos mapeivae 
tod¢ BovaAopévove brakovoat, fv Bactdede eipnyvnv katémeutot, 
TaxEews TavTec Tapeyévovto. "Emel d& EvvmAVov, Exidei—Eag 6 TipiBa 
Cog Ta Bactdréwc onpeia, dveyivwoxe TA yeypaupéva, ceive 08 Ode* 

*Apraképing Bacthede vomifer dikacov, rd¢ pév év tH Aora mbAELC 
éavtod eivat, kal TOV vaowY KAalouévac kai Kirpov: rae 08 GAAac ‘EAAnvidag 
ToAec Kal plKpdcg Kai weyadac, abTovouove eivat, TARY Anpuvov, Kal “luBpov 
Kal XKbpov, tavtac dé, borep Td apyaiov, elvac ’AYnvaiwr. ‘Omdrepor dt 
Tavrny THY eipnrav py déyovTal, TOvTOLC EyO ToAEUHOwW, pEeTa TOF 
TaiTa Bovdouévor, kai wé&y Kal Kata YadAaccar, kal vavol Kal ypjuaow. 

? Tsokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 211. Kat ravrar jude nvayxacev (the 
Persian king) év orfAaic AvSivatg dvayparpavrag év Toi¢ Kolvoig TOV lepov 
dvateival, TOAD KdAALOY TpoTaioy TOY év Taig waxale yryvomevur. 

The Oratio Panegyrica of Isokrates (published about 380 B.c., seven 
years afterwards) from which I here copy, is the best evidence of the feel- 
ings with which an intelligent and patriotic Greek looked upon this treaty 
at the time; when it was yet recent, but when there had been full time to 
see how the Lacedemonians carried it out. His other orations, though 
valuable and instructive. were published later, and represent the feelings of 
sfter-time. 

Another contemporary, Plato in his Menexenus (ec. 17, p. 245 D), stigma- 
tizes severely ‘the base and unholy act (aioypdv kai avoovov épyov) of sur- 
rendering Greeks to the foreigner,” and asserts that the Athenians resolutely 
refused to sanction it. This is a sufficient mark of his opinion respecting 


the peace of Antalkidas 
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Pan-hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and insult.! Ef 
facing altogether the idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound 
together and regulated by the self-acting forces and common sym- 
pathies of its own members, — even the words of the convention 
proclaimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected the 
barbarian king into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences ; 
a guardian? who cared for the peace of Greece more than the 
Greeks themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it was 
tantamount to that symbol of submission— the cession of earth 
and water — which had been demanded a century before by the 
ancestor of Artaxerxes from the ancestors of the Spartans and 
Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta and Athens then not 
only repudiated, but resented so cruelly, as to put to death the 
heralds by whom it was brought, — stigmatizing the A‘ginetans 
and others as traitors to Hellas for complying with it.3 Yet noth- 
ing more would have been implied in such cession than what stood 
embodied in the inscription on that “colonna infame,” which 


1 Tsokrat. Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 207. ‘A ypyv dvaipesiv, Kat pndcuiav av 
quépav, vouilovtec, Tpootaypmatra Kat ov ovyv¥AKac elva., ete. (3. 
213). Aloypov judg b6Anco THe ‘EAAGd0¢ bBpLCouérvnc, pndsuiav 
Toijoac0at KoLvAY TLuwpiay, etc. 

The word tpoortdyyara exactly corresponds with an expression of Xeno- 
phon (put in the mouth of Autokles the Athenian envoy at Sparta), res- 
pecting the dictation of the peace of Antalkidas by Artaxerxes — Kai 6re 
usv Baotdrede mpocétarrery avtovouove tac mOAEtc Elva, etc. (Xen. 
Hellen. vi, 3, 9). 

2 Tsokrat. Or. ivy, (Panegyr.) s. 205. Kairos mé¢ od ypy diaddey rabrag 
Tac Ouohoyiac, && Gv roradTnv ddga yéyovev, Sore 6 uév BapBapog KAdeTrac THe 
"EAAGo¢ Kal obAGE Tig eipnyyg toriv, Hudy dé TLvé¢ Eioty of Avwatvouevor Kak 
KaKOC TOLODYTEC ATHY ; 

The word employed by Photius in his abstract of Theopompus (whether . 
it be the expression of Theopompus himself, we cannot be certain — see 
Fragm. 111, ed. Didot), to designate the position taken by Artaxerxes in 
reference to this peace, is—ryv elpyvnv wv Toic "EAAnow EBpaBevoev — 
which implies the peremptory decision of an official judge, analogous to 
another passage (139) of the Panegyr. Orat. of Isokrates —Niv 0’ éxeivog 
(Artaxerxes) éoriv, 6 dtockGv Ta Tov ‘EAARVOY Kal povoy odk émtoTadwoug 
&y rai¢ réAeot KadtoTac. TLAjv yap tobrov tt Tév dAAwy broAourév eoTwv ; 
Ob kai tod TwoAéuov Kipiog éyéveto, Kal THY ElpHuyv EnpuTaveroe, 
kal TOV TapGvTwr Tpayyatwr exiotarnc KadéoTNKEV 3 

° Herodot. vi, 49. carnyépeov Alywitewy Td merovanorev, mpoddvrec TRY 
"EAA dda. 
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placed the peace of Antalkidas side by side with the Pan-hellenie 
glories and ornaments at Olympia.! 

Great must have been the change wrought by the intermediate 
events, when Sparta, the ostensible president of Greece, — in her 
own estimation even more than in that of others,2 — had so lost 
all Pan-hellenic conscience and dignity, as to descend into an obse- 
quious minister, procuring and enforcing a Persian mandate for 
political objects of her own. How insane would such an anticipa- 
tion have appeared to Aischylus, or the audience who heard the 
Perse! to Herodotus or Thucydides! to Perikles and Archida- 
mus! nay, even to Kallikratidas or Lysander! It was the last 
consummation of a series of previous political sins, invoking more 
and more the intervention of Persia to aid her against her Gre- 
cian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates from 


1 Tsokrates, Orat. xii, (Panathen.) s. 112-114. 

Plutarch (Agesil. c. 23; Artaxerxes, c. 21, 22) expresses himself in terms 
of bitter and well-merited indignation of this peace, —“ if indeed (says he) 
we are to call this ignominy and betrayal of Greece by the name of peace, 
which brought with it as much infamy as the most diastrous war.” Sparta 
(he says) lost her headship by her defeat at Leuktra, but her honor had been 
lost before, by the convention of Antalkidas. 

It is in vain, however, that Plutarch tries to exonerate Agesilaus from 
any share in the peace. From the narrative (in Xenophon’s Hellenica, 
vy. i, 33) of his conduct at the taking of the oaths, we see that he espoused 
it most warmly. Xenophon (in the Encomium of Agesilaus, vii, 7) takes 
credit to Agesilaus for being uwscoréponc¢, which was true, from the year B.C. 
396 to B.c. 394. But in B.c. 387, at the time of the peace of Antalkidas, 
he had become tco¥nBatoc ; his hatred of Persia had given place to hatred 
of Thebes. 

See also a vigorous passage of Justin (viii, 4), denouncing the disgrace 
ful position of the Greek cities at a later time in calling in Philip of Mace- 
don as arbiter; a passage not less applicable to the peace of Antalkidas; 
and perhaps borrowed from Theopompus. 

2 Compare the language in which ‘he Ionians, on their revolt from Dan- 
us king of Persia about 500 B.c., had implored the aid of Sparta (Herodot. v, 
49). Ta xatnKovta yap éort tavta* lovwr maidag dovdove eivat avr’ éhev- 
SéEpov— bveldog Kai GAyog péyloTov sv abroiot juiv, ETL O& TOV AoE 
mav buiv, d0m TpoeoTtéate THO ‘EAAGOC. 

How striking is the contrast between these words and the peace of Antal- 
kidas! and what would have been the feelings of Herodotus himself if he 
could have heard of the latter event! 
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the commencement of the Peloponnesian wai, and is prefaced by 
an apology, little less than humiliating, from king Archidamus 

who, not unconscious of the sort of treason which he was meditate 
ing, pleads that Sparta, when the Athenians are conspiring against 
her, ought not to be blamed for asking from foreigners as well as 
from Greeks aid for her own preservation.! Fyrom the earliest 
commencement to the seventh year of the war, many separate and 
successive envoys were despatched by the Spartans to Susa; two 
of whom were seized in Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put 
to death. ‘The rest reached their destination, but talked in so 
confused a way, and contradicted each other so much, that the 
Persian court, unable to understand what they meant,? sent Arta 
phernes with letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) 
complaining of such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. 
Artaphernes fell into the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion 
on the Strymon, and was conveyed to Athens; where he was 
treated with great politeness, and sent back (after the letters 
which he carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more 
important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent along with 
him, with a view of bringing Athens into friendly communication 
with the Great King; which was only prevented by the fact that 
Artaxerxes Longimanus just then died. Here we see the fatal 
practice, generated by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid; be- 
gun by Sparta as an importunate solicitor, —and partially imi- 
tated by Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were 
instructed to say, had they been able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
year of the great Athenian disasters before Syracuse. Elate with 
the hopes arising out of that event, the Persians required no soli- 
citation, but were quite as eager to tender interference for their 
own purposes, as Sparta was to invite them for hers. How ready 
Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender of the Asiatic 


* Thucyd. i, 82. Kav robtw wal ra quétepa abrav kaprieadar Suupayav 
Te Tpooaywyy Kal ‘EAAnvev cat BapBapwr, et rodév twa } vavTe 
eae } XPNKaTOY Sivauiy rpooAmbueda, (averigdovor dé, boot 
Gorep kat nusic br’ ’AYnvatwv emBovdevoueda, un “BAAnvac povov aAAe 


cal BapBapove rpocraBévrac dtaowShvat), etc. Compare also Plato, 
Menexenus, c. 14, p. 243 B. 


* Thucyd. ii, 7, 67; iv, 50. 
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Greeks, and that too without any stipulations in their favor, — has 
been recounted in my last volume.! She had not now the excuse, 
— for it stands only as an excuse and not as a justification — of 
self-defence against aggression from Athens, which Archidamus 
had produced at the beginning of the war. Even then it was - 
only a colorable excuse, not borne out by the reality of the case; 
but now, the avowed as well as the real object was something 
quite different, — not to repel, but to crush, Athens. Yet to ac- 
complish that object, not even of pretended safety, but of pure 
ambition, Sparta sacrificed unconditionally the liberty of her Asi- 
atic kinsmen ; a price which Archidamus at the beginning of the 
war would certainly never have endured the thoughts of paying, 
notwithstanding the then formidable power of Athens. Here, too, 
we find Athens following the example; and consenting, in hopes 
of procuring Persian aid, to the like sacrifice, though the bargain 
was never consummated. It is true that she was then contending 
for her existence. Nevertheless, the facts afford melancholy proof 
how much the sentiment of Pan-hellenic independence became 
enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine conflict 
terminated by the battle of Aigospotami.2 


' See Vol. IX, Ch. LXXV, p. 360. 

Compare the expressions of Demosthenes (cont. Aristokrat. c. 33, p. 646) 
attesting the prevalent indignation among the Athenians of his time, about 
this surrender of the Asiatic Greeks by Sparta, — and his oration De Rho- 
dior. Libertate, c. 13, p. 199, where he sets the peace of Kallias, made by 
Athens with Persia in 449 B.c., in contrast with the peace of Antalkidas, 
contracted under the auspices of Sparta. 

2 This is strikingly set forth by Isokrates, Or. xii, (Panathen.) s. 167- 
173. In this passage, however, he distributes his blame too equally between 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame belongs of right to the former, in 
far greater proportion. Sparta not only began the practice of invoking the 
Great King, and invoking his aid by disgraceful concessions, — but she also 
carried it, at the peace of Antalkidas, to a more extreme point of selfish- 
ness and subservience. Athens is guilty of following the bad example of 
her rival, but to a less extent, and under greater excuse on the plea of ne 
sessity. 

Isokrates says in another place of this discourse, respecting the various 
acts of wrong-doing towards the general interest of Hellas — émideckréov 
Tode piv TueTépove Owl ua Setc avrav yeyevnuévove, Aakedatpovinve dé ra 
iv mpdrove, Ta dé wovove, éauaprovrag (Panath. s.103). Which 
ig much nearer the truth than the passage before referred to. 
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After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and Persia would 
doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks would have 
passed at once under the dominion of the latter, —had not an 
entirely new train of circumstances arisen out of the very pecu- 
liar position and designs of Cyrus. That young prince did all in 
his power to gain the affections of the Greeks, as auxiliaries for 
his ambitious speculations ; in which speculations both Sparta and 
the Asiatic Greeks took part, compromising themselves irrevocably 
against Artaxerxes, and still more against Tissaphernes. Sparta 
thus became unintentionally the enemy of Perisa, and found her- 
self compelled to protect the Asiatic Greeks against his hostility, 
with which they were threatened; a protection easy for her to 
confer, not merely from the unbounded empire which she then 
enjoyed over the Grecian worid, but from the presence of the 
renowned Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Persian 
military strength which they brought home from their retreat. 
She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan-hellenic protecto- 
rate or presidency, first through the ministry of Derkyllidas, next 
of Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at Aulis, takes up the sceptre of 
Agamemnon, and contemplates large schemes of aggression 
against the Great King. Here, however, the Persians play against 
her the same game which she had invoked them to assist in play- 
ing against Athens. Their fleet, which fifteen years before she 
had invited for her own purposes, is now brought in against her- 
self, and with far more effect, since her empire was more odious 
as well as more oppressive than the Athenian. It is now Athens 
and her allies who call in Persian aid; without any direct engage- 
ment, indeed, to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that 
after the battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of the 
Persians by his supposed plans for reiiniting them with Athens,! 
and Athenian aid was still continued to Evagoras, — yet, never- 
theless, indirectly paving the way for that consummation. If 
Athens and her allies here render themselves culpable of an ab- 
negation of Pan-hellenic sentiment, we may remark, as before, 
that they act under the pressure of stronger necessities than could 
ever be pleaded by Sparta; and that they might employ on their 
own behalf, with much greater truth, the excuse of self-preserva 
tion preferred by king Archidamus. 


* Cornelius Nepos, Conon. ec. 5 
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But never on any occasion did that excuse find less real phwe 
than in regard to the mission of Antalkidas. Sparta was at that 
time so powerful, even after the loss of her maritime empire, that 
the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous of each other and 
held together only by common terror, could hardly stand on the 
defensive against her, and would probably have been disunited by 
reasonable offers on her part; nor would she have needed even to 
recall Agesilaus from Asia. Nevertheless, the mission was prob- 
ably dictated in great measure by a groundless panic, arising from 
the sight of the revived Long Walls and re-fortified Piraeus, and 
springing at once to the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, such 
as had existed forty years before, was about to start into life; a 
fancy little likely to be realized, since the very peculiar circum- 
stances which had created the first Athenian empire were now 
totally reversed. Debarred from maritime empire herself, the 
first object with Sparta was, to shut out Athens from the like; the 
next, to put down all partial federations or political combinations, 
and to enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum of political 
isolation ; in order that there might nowhere exist a power capar 
ble of resisting herself, the strongest of all individual states. As 
a means to this end, which was no less in the interest of Persia 
than in hers, she outbid all prior subserviences to the Great King, 
betrayed to him not only one entire division of her Hellenic kins- 
men, but also the general honor of the Hellenic name in the most 
flagrant manner, — and volunteered to medise in order that the 
Persians might repay her by laconising.t To ensure fully the 
obedience of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested 
dissentient views of their own, Antalkidas procured and brought 
down a formal order signed and sealed at Susa; and Sparta un- 
dertook, without shame or scruple, to enforce the same order, ~ 
“the convention sent down by the king,” — upon all her country 
men; thus converting them into the subjects, and herself into a 
sort of viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxes. Such an act of treason 
to the Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and destructive 
than that alleged confederacy with the Persian king, for which the 
Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to death, and that, too, by 


1 Tsok. Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 145. Kal 7G 3apBapy ro rij¢’Aciac Kparovr 
™% ovprparrovor (the Lacedemonians) drwe d¢ peyiorny apynv Efovorv 
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the Spartans themselves.!| Unhappily it formed a precedent for 
the future, and was closely copied afterwards by Thebes ;? fore- 
beding but too clearly the short career which Grecian political 
independence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the magnanimous 
answer sent by the Athenians? to the offers of Mardonius in 479 
B.c., refusing in the midst of ruin present and prospective, all 
temptation to betray the sanctity of Pan-hellenic fellowship, — 
that sentiment which had been during the two following genera- 
tions the predominant inspiration of Athens, and had also been 
powerful, though always less powerful, at Sparta, — was now, in 
the former, overlaid by more pressing apprehensions, and in the 
latter completely extinguished. Now it was to the leading states 
that Greece had to look, for holding up the great banner of Pan- 
hellenic independence; from the smaller states nothing more could 
be required than that they should adhere to and defend it, when 
upheld.4 But so soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, 
and Athens to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation 
under the king’s hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas, — 
that banner was no longer a part of the public emblems of Gre- 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 35. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 33-39. 

3 Herodot. viii, 143. 

The explanation which the Athenians give to the Spartan envoys, of the 
reasons and feelings which dictated their answer of refusal to Alexander 
(viii, 144), are not less impressive than the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel and appreciate the treason of the Spartans 
in soliciting the convention of Antalkidas, should read in contrast with it 
that speech which their envoys address to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out against the temptations of Mardonius (viii, 142). 

4 The sixth oration (called Archidamus) of Isokrates sets forth emphati- 
cally the magnanimous sentiments, and comprehensive principles, on which 
it becomes Sparta to model her public conduct, —as altogether different 
from the simple considerations of prudence and security which are suitable 
to humbler states like Corinth, Epidaurus, or Phlius (Archidamus, s. 105, 
106, 110). 

Contrast these lofty pretensions with the dishonorable realities of the 
convention of Antalkidas,— not thrust upon Sparta by superior force, but 
both originally sued out, and finally enforced by her, for her own political 
ends. 

Compare also Isokrates, Or. xii, (Panathen.) s. 169-172, about the dissem 
aion of the leading Grecian states, and its baneful effects. 
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cian political life. ‘The grand idea represented by it, —of collec 
tive self-determinirg Hellenism, — was left to dwell in the bosoms 
of individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
and warranty, and with reference to its substance, we shall find 
that though its first article was unequivocally disgraceful, its last 
was at least popular as a promise to the ear. Universal autonomy, 
to each city, small or great, was dear to Grecian political instinct. 
I have already remarked more than once that the exaggerated 
force of this desire was the chief cause of the short duration of 
Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the powers of life to the sepa- 
rate parts, it left no vital force or integrity to the whole ; especially, 
it robbed both each and all of the power of self-defence against 
foreign assailants. ‘Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certain modifications, yet beyond these modifications, 
which Grecian political instinct was far from recognizing, it pro- 
duced a great preponderance of mischief. Although, therefore, 
this item of the convention was in its promise acceptable and pop- 
ular, — and although we shall find it hereafter invoked as a pro- 
tection in various individual cases of injustice, — we must inquire 
how it was carried into execution, before we can pronounce 
whether it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an 
enemy. 

The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this inquiry. 
The Lacedemonians, as “ presidents (guarantees or executors) of 
the peace, sent down by the king,” ! undertook the duty of execu- 
tion ; and we shall see that from the beginning they meant noth- 
ing sincerely. They did not even attempt any sincere and steady 
compliance with the honest, though undistinguishing, political in- 
stinct of the Greek mind; much less did they seek to grant as 
much as was really good, and to withhold the remainder. They 
defined autonomy in such manner, and meted it out in such por- 
tions, as suited their own political interests and purposes. The 


! Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 36. 

Ey 0& TH ToAguw uaAdAov avtipporwe Toi¢ EvavTiowg paTrovTes oi Aakedas 
povior, TOAD emikvdéorepot éEyevovTto Ex THE Em "AvTarkidon 
elphune Kadovuévng' mpootatae yh yevouevoe trie b7d Bact- 
Aéwoo katareugvetiong elpavng Kat tiv adrovouiay taicg miAgcs 
mparrovrec, etc. 
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promise made by the convention, except in so far as it enabled 
them to increase their own power by dismemberment or party in- 
tervention, proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look 
back to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they sent 
to Athens to require general autonomy throughout Greece, we 
shall find that the word had then a distinct and serious import ; 
demanding that the cities held in dependence by Athens should 
be left free, which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them 
herself at the close of the war, had she not preferred to convert 
it into a far harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace 
of Antalkidas) there were no large body of subjects to be eman- 
cipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom it was by no 
means intended to apply. So that in fact, what was promised, as 
well as what was realized, even by the most specious item of this 
disgraceful convention, was — “ that cities should enjoy autonomy, 
not for their own comfort and in their own way, but for Lacede- 
monian convenience ;” a significant phrase (employed by Peri- 
kles,! in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian war) which 
forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during the sixteen 
years between the peace of Antalkidas and the battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the first two applications of the 
newly-proclaimed autonomy, made by the Lacedzmonians, were 
to extort from the Corinthian government the dismissal of its Ar- 
geian auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to renounce her ancient 
presidency of the Beotian federation. The latter especially was 
an object which they had long had at heart ;? and by both, their 
ascendency in Greece was much increased. Athens, too, terrified 
by the new development of Persian force as well as partially bribed 
by the restoration of her three islands, into an acceptance of the 
peace, — was thus robbed of her Theban and Corinthian allies, 
and disabled from opposing the Spartan projects. But before we 
enter upon these projects, it will be convenient to turn for a short 
time to the proceedings of the Persians. 


? Thucyd. i, 144. Néov 62 rodrove (to the Lacedemonian envoys) aoxKpl- 
Vaevor ATroTEUPOMEY............ tac O& moAete bre adrovduove ddjoouer, 
el Kal abrovimove &xyavTec goreioaueda, kal 6rav KdKeivor Talc abrov droddot 
WoAect 7) THict ToOig Aakedatpoviore émitndeing avtovomet 
g9ai, AAG abroicg ExGdorotc, Oc BovtrAovras 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 36. ovdep maAae éreVipovr. 
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Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Persians, under a native 
prince named Amyrtzus. To the Grecian leaders who accom. 
panied Cyrus in his expedition against his brother, this revolt was 
well known to have muzh incensed the Persians; so that Klear- 
chus, in the conversation which took place after the death of Cyrus 
about accommodation with Artaxerxes, intimated that the Ten 
Thousand could lend him effectual aid in reconquering Egypt.l 
It was not merely these Greeks who were exposed to danger by 
the death of Cyrus, but also the various Persians and other sub- 
jects who had lent assistance to him; all of whom made submis- 
sion and tried to conciliate Artaxerxes, except Tamos, who had 
commanded the fleet of Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and 
Kilikia. Such was the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphernes came 
down in full power to the coast, that he fled with his fleet and 
treasures to Egypt, to seek protection from king Psammetichus, 
to whom he had rendered valuable service. This traitor, how- 
ever, having so valuable a deposit brought to him, forgot every 
thing else in his avidity to make it sure, and put to death Tamos 
with all his children.2 About 395 3B. c., we find Nephereus king 
of Egypt lending aid to the Lacedemonian fleet against Arta- 
xerxes.3 Two years afterwards (392-390 B. c.), during the years 
immediately succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of 
Pharnabazus across the Augean to Peloponnesus, — we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraustes in stren- 
uous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt. Having thus 


? Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 13. 

It would appear that the revolt of Egypt from Persia must date between 
414-411 B.c.; but this point is obscure. See Boeckh, Manetho und die 
Handstern-Periode, pp. 358, 363, Berlin 1845; and Ley, Fata et Conditio 
Hgypti sub Imperio Persarum, p. 55. 

M. Rehdautz, Vite Iphicratis, Timothei, et Chabriw, p. 240, places the 
revolt rather earlier, about 414 B.c.; and Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen 
Appendix, ch. 18, p. 317) countenances the same date. 

2 Diodor. xiv, 35. 

This Psammetichus is presumed by Ley (in his Dissertation above cited, 
p. 20) to be the same person as Amyrtzus the Saite in the list of Manetho, 
under a different name. It is also possible, however, that he may have 
peen king over a part of Egypt, contemy< raneous with An_yrteus. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 79. 

4 This is the chronology laid down by M. Rehdautz (Vite Iphicratiy 
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repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king Akoras is found between 
390-380 B. c.,! sending aid to Evagoras in Cyprus against the 
same enemy. And in spite of farther efforts made afterwards by 
Artaxerxes to reconquer Egypt, the native kings in that country 
maintained their independence for about sixty years in all, until 
the reign of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy, — of means inferior, yet of qual- 
ities much superior, to any of these Egyptians, — who occupied 
the chief attention of the Persians immediately after the peace of 
Antalkidas ; Evagoras, despot of Salamis in Cyprus. Respecting 
that prince we possess a discourse of the most glowing and super- 
abundant eulogy, composed after his death for the satisfaction (and 
probably paid for with the money) of his son and successor Niko- 
klés, by the contemporary Isokrates. Allowing as we must do for 
exaggeration and partiality, even the trustworthy features of the 
picture are sufficiently teresting. 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock of Gens called the 
Teukridz, which numbered among its ancestors the splendid le- 
gendary names of Teukrus, Telamon, and Zakus; taking its de- 
parture, through them, from the divine name of Zeus. It was 
believed that the archer Teukrus, after returning from the siege 
of Troy to (the Athenian) Salamis, had emigrated under a harsh 
order from his father Telamon, and given commencement to the 
city of that name on the eastern coast of Cyprus.2 As in Sicily, 
so in Cyprus, the Greek and Phcenician elements were found in 
near c6ntact, though in very different proportions. Of the nine 
or ten separate city communities, which divided among them the 
whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all dependent upon one 


Chabrix, et Timothei, Epimetr. ii, pp. 241, 242) on very probable grounds, 
principally from Isokrates, Orat. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 161, 162. 

1 Diodor. xv, 2, 3. 

® Isokrates, Or. iii, (Nikokl.) s. 50; Or. ix, (Evagoras) s. 21; Pausanias, 
fi, 29,4; Diodor. xiv, 98. 

The historian Theopompus, when entering upon the history of Evagoras, 
seems to have related many legendary tales respecting the Greek Gentes in 
Cyprus, and to have represented Agamemnon himself as ultimately mi- 
grating to it (Theopompus, Frag. 111, ed. Wichers; and ed. Didot. ap. 
Photium). 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus was shown at Salamis in Cyprus. See 
the Epigram of Aristotle, Antholog. i, 8, 112. 
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or other of them, — seven pass for Hellenic, the two most consid- 
erable being Salamis and Soli; three for Phoenician, — Paphos, 
Amathus, and Kitium. Probably, however, there was in each 
a mixture of Greek and Pheenician population, in different. pro- 
portions.! Each was ruled by its own separate prince or despot, 
Greek or Phoenician. The Greek immigrations (though their 
exact date cannot be assigned) appear to have been later in date 
than the Pheenician. At the time of the Ionic revolt (B. c. 496), 
the preponderance was on the side of Hellenism ; yet with consid- 
erable intermixture of Oriental custom. Hellenism was, however, 
greatly crushed by the Persian reconquest of the revolters, ac- 
complished through the aid of the Pheenicians? on the opposite 
continent. And though doubtless the victories of Kimon and the 
Athenians (470-450 B. c.) partially revived it, yet Perikles, in his 
pacification with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus 
as well as Egypt;3 so that the Grecian element in the former, 


1 Movers, in his very learned investigations respecting the Phoenicians 
(vol. iii, ch. 5, p. 203-221 seg.), attempts to establish the existence of an 
ancient population in Cyprus, called Kitians; once extended over the 
island, and of which the town called Kitium was the remnant. He supposes 
them to have been a portion of the Canaanitish population, anterior to the 
Jewish occupation of Palestine. The Phcenician colonies in Cyprus he 
reckons as of later date, superadded to, and depressing these natives. He 
supposes the Kilikian population to have been in early times Canaanitish 
also. Engel (Kypros, vol. i, p. 166) inclines to admit the same hypothesis 
as highly probable. 

The sixth century B. c. (from 600 downwards) appears to have been very 
unfavorable to the Pheenicians, bringing upon Tyre severe pressure from 
the Chaldeans, as it brought captivity upon the Jews. During the same 
period, the Grecian commerce with Egypt was greatly extended, especially 
by the reign of the Phil-hellenic Amasis, who acquired possession of Cy- 
prus. Much of the Grecian immigration into Cyprus probably took place 
at this time; we know of one body of settlers invited by Philokyprus to 
Soli, under the assistance of the Athenian Solon (Movers, p. 244 seq.). 

2 Herodot. v, 109. 

Compare the description given by Herodotus of the costume and arms 
of the Cypriots in the armament of Xerxes, — half Oriental (vii, 90). The 
Salaminians used chariots of war in battle (v, 118); as the Carthaginians 
did, before they learnt the art of trainmg elephants (Diodor. xvi, 80; Plu: 
tarch, Timoleon, c. 27). 

“ See Vol. V. of this History, Ch. xlv, p. 335. 
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receiving little extraneous encouragement, became more and more 
subordinate to the Phoenician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes of 
Salamis, who at the time of th: Ionic revolt had been Greeks of 
the Teukrid Gens,! were supplanted and dethroned by a Pheeni- 
cian exile who gained their confidence and made himself despot 
in their place.2 To insure his own sceptre, this usurper did every- 
thing in his power to multiply and strengthen the Pheenician pop- 
ulation, as well as to discourage and degrade the Hellenic. The 
same. policy was not only continued by his successor at Salamis, 
but seems also to have been imitated in several of the other towns ; 
insomuch that during most part of the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus 
became sensibly dis-hellenized. The Greeks in the island were 
harshly oppressed; new Greek visitors and merchants were kept 
off by the most repulsive treatment, as well as by threats of those 
cruel mutilations of the body which were habitually employed as 
penalties by the Orientals; while Grecian arts, education, music, 
poetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on the decline.3 


1 One of these princes, however, is mentioned as bearing the Pheenician 
name of Siromus (Herod. v, 104). 

* We may gather this by putting together Herodot. iv, 162; v, 104-114, 
with Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evagoras) s. 22. 

3 Tsokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) s. 23, 55, 58. 

TlapadaBov yap (Evagoras) THv TOALY éExBeBapBapwopévyny, Kar 
61a THY TOV Bowvikwv apyRv obTe Todg “EAAnvac Tpoodexouévny, obte Téxvac 
érvorauévyy, ov7 éuropig ypwpévnv, obTe Aiweva KexTnmEevyy, ete. 

IIpiv wév ydp AaBeiv Eiayopav ryv apynv, obtw¢ ampooolotac Kal yaherd¢ 
elyov, Gore Kal TOV apxévTwv TobTove évouilov elvar BeATiorove of TLVEE 
@uotara mpdo¢ Tove “EAAnvac Olakeiwevor Tvyxavorey, ete. 

This last passage receives remarkable illustration from the oration of 
Lysias against Andokides, in which he alludes to the visit of the latter te 
Cyprus — pera 02 tadta erAevoev wc Tov Kitiéwv Baorréa, Kal mpodidode 
Angdele bm’ abtod edéSn, kat,ob povov tdv Savatov égoBeito GAAd Ta Ka 
juépav aikiouata, oi6mevog Tad GkpwTApLa COvtTocg amorundjocoOas 
(s. 26). : 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i, p. 286) impugns the general correctness of this 
narrative of Isokrates. He produces no adequate reasons, nor do I myself 
gee any, for this contradiction. 

Not only Konon, but also his friend Nixophemus, had a wife and family 


at Cyprus, besides another family in Athaas (Lysias, De Bonis Aristopha 
nis, Or. xix, s. 38). 
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Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani- 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body, 
and so much power of winning popularity, that he became at once 
a marked man both among Greeks and Pheenicians. It was about 
this time that the Pheenician despot was slain, through a conspi- 
racy formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named Abdémon, who got 
possession of his sceptre.!| The usurper, mistrustful of his posi- 
tion, and anxious to lay hands upon all conspicuous persons who 
might be capable of doing him mischief, tried to seize Evagoras ; 
but the latter escaped and passed over to Soli and Kilikia. 
Though thus to all appearance a helpless exile, he found means to 
strike a decisive blow, while the new usurpation, stained by its 
first violences and rapacity, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, 
or neutrals, without having yet established any firm footing. He 
crossed over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined 
band of about fifty followers, — obtained secret admission by a 
postern gate of Salamis, — and assaulted Abdémon by night in his 
palace. In spite of a vastly superior number of guards, this en- 
terprise was conducted with such extraordinary daring and judg- 
ment, that Abdémon perished, and Evagoras became despot in his 
place.? 

The splendor of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat Evago 
ras unopposed on the throne, amidst a population always accus- 
tomed to princely government; while among the Salaminian 
Greeks he was still farther endeared by his Teukrid descent.3 
His conduct fully justified the expectations entertained. Not 
merely did he refrain from bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for 


1 Theopompus (Fr. 111) calls Abdémon a Kitian; Diodorus (xiv, 98) 
ealls him a Tyrian. Movers (p. 206) thinks that both are correct, and that 
he was a Kitian living at Tyre, who had migrated from Salamis during the 
Athenian preponderance there. There were Kitians, not natives of the 
_ town of Kition, but belonging to the ancient population of the island, living 

in the various towns of Cyprus; and there were also Kitians mentioned as 
resident at Sidon (Diogen. Laert. Vit. Zenon. s. 6). 

2 Tsokrates, Or. ix, (Evagoras) s. 29-35; also Or. iii, (Nikokl.) s. 33; 
Theopomp. Fragm. 111, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot. Diodor. xiv, 98. 

The two latter mention the name, Audymon or Abdémon, which Isokra 
tes does not specify. 

3 Tsokrates, Or. iii, (Nikokles) s. 33. 

VOL. X. Zoc. 
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the gratification o* personal appetite; abstinences remarkable 
enough in any Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of 
gold, and the more remarkable in Evagoras, since he had the suss 
ceptible temperament of a Greek, though his great mental force 
always kept it under due control.! But he was also careful in 
inquiring into, and strict in punishing crime, yet without those 
demonstrations of cruel infliction by which an Oriental prince dis- 
played his energy. His government was at the same time highly 
popular and conciliating, as well towards the multitude as towards 
individuals. Indefatigable in his own personal supervision, he 
examined everything for himself, shaped out his own line of pol- 
icy, and kept watch over its execution.8 He was foremost in all 
effort and in all danger. Maintaining undisturbed security, he 
gradually doubled the wealth, commerce, industry, and military 
force, of the city, while his own popularity and renown went on 
increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis and 
in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phcenician despots of the 
last fifty years had done so much to extinguish or corrupt. For 
aid in this scheme, he seems to have turned his thoughts to Athens, 
with which city he was connected asa Teukrid, by gentile and 
legendary sympathies, — and which was then only just ceasing to 
be the great naval power of the AXgean. For though we cannot 
exactly make out the date at which Evagoras began to reign, we 


' Tsokrat. Or. ix, s. 53. *yobpevog tov jdovev, GAN obk dybuevog br’ 
aiTar, etc. 

? Isokr. Or. ix, 51. oddéva ev adiKdv, rode dé ypyortovs TYudv, Kal o¢ddpa 
uty dnavtov apywr, vomiuocs d6% Tove tEapaptavorrac Koratov 
(s. 58) —0¢ ob povov ryv éavtod méALW TAEsiovoc Gkiav éroinoev, GAAG Kat 
TOV TOTOY OAov, TOV TEpLexovTA THY VHoov, ET? TMOGSTHTAa Kal meTPt- 
6TH TA TpoHyayev, etc.; compare s. 81. 

These epithets, /awfiul punishment, mild dealing, etc., cannot be fully un- 
derstood except in contrast with the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, in 
the passage cited in a nete on page 16, above; also with exactly similar 
mutilations, mentioned by Xenophon as systematically inflicted upon of- 
fenders by Cyrus the younger (Xenoph. Anabas. i, 9,13). Oddele yap qua 
(says Isokrates about the Persians) obrwe alkiterat trode olkérac, d¢ éxeivot 
Tove édevdéoove xoAdlovory — Or. iv, (Paneg.) 142. 

* Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) s. 50-56. 

The language of the encomiast, though exaggerated, must doubtless be 
founded in truth, as the result shows. 
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may conclude it to have been about 411 or 410 B. c. It seems to 
have been shortly after that period that he was visited by Ando- 
kides the Athenian ;! moreover, he must have been a prince not 
merely established, but powerful, when he ventured to harbor 
Konon in 405 B.¢., after the battle of AXgospotami. He invited 
to Salamis fresh immigrants from Attica and other parts of Greece, 
as the prince Philokyprus of Soli had done under the auspices of 
Solon,? a century and a half before. He took especial pains to 
revive and improve Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and in- 
tellectual tendencies. Such encouragement was so successfully 
administered, that in a few years, without constraint or violence, 
the face of Salamis was changed. The gentleness and sociability, 
the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became again predomi- 
nant; with great influence of example over all the other towns of 
the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Athens might perhaps have availed herself of the opening to turn 
her ambition eastward, in preference to that disastrous impulse 
which led her westward to Sicily. But coming as he did only at 
that later moment when she was hard pressed to keep up even a 
defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness than by her 
strength. During those closing years of the war, when the Athe- 
nian empire was partially broken up, and when the A¢gean, in- 
stead of the tranquillity which it had enjoyed for fifty years under 
Athens, became a scene of contest between two rival money-levy- 
ing fleets, — many out-settlers from Athens, who had acquired 
property in the islands, the Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her 
guarantee, found themselves insecure in every way, and were 
tempted to change their abodes. Finally, by the defeat of Adgos- 
potami (B. c. 405), all such out-settlers as then remained were 
expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens (at that mo- 
ment the least attractive place in Greece), or in some other local- 
ity. To such persons, not less than to the Athenian admiral 
Konon with his small remnant of Athenian triremes saved out of 
the great defeat, the proclaimed invitations of Evagoras would 
present a harbor of refuge nowhere else to be found. According- 
ly, we learn that numerous settlers of the best character, from 


* Lysias cont. Andoki. s. 28. ? Plutarch, Solon, c. 26 
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different parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis.! Many Athenian 
women, during the years of destitution and suffering which pre- 
ceded as well as followed the battle of AXgospotami, were well 
pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that city ;? while through- 
gut the wide range of the Lacedemonian empire, the numerous 
victims exiled by the harmosts and dekarchies had no other re 
treat on the whole so safe and tempting. The extensive plain of 
Salamis afforded lands for many colonists. On what conditions. 
indeed, they were admitted, we do not know; but the conduct of 
Evagoras as a ruler, gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid his 
tribute regularly, and took no steps calculated to offend the Per- 
sian king. But as his power increased, his ambition increased 
also. We find him towards the year 390 B. c., engaged in a strug- 
gle not merely with the Persian king, but with Amathus and Ki- 
tium in his own island, and with the great Pheenician cities on the 
mainland. By what steps, or at what precise period, this war be- 
gan, we cannot determine. At the time of the battle of Knidus 
(394 B. c.) Evagoras had not only paid his tribute, but was mainly 
instrumental in getting the Persian fleet placed under Konon te 


1 Tsokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) s. 59-61; compare Lysias, Or. xix, (De Aris: 
toph. Bon.) s. 38-46 ; and Diodor. xiv, 98. 

? Tsokrates, 1. c. ratdorotetoSae d8 Tode TAEioTove abTov yuvatkac AauBav 
ovTec Tap’ NUoY, etc. 

For the extreme distress of Athenian women during these trying times 
eonsult the statement in Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 7, 2-4. 

The Athenian Andokides is accused of having carried out a young wo 
man of citizen family,—his own cousin, and daughter of an Athenian 
named Aristeides, — to Cyprus, and there to have sold her to the despot of 
Kitium for a cargo of wheat. But being threatened with prosecution for 
this act before the Athenian Dikastery, he stole her away again and brought 
her back to Athens ; in which act, however, he was detected by the prince, 
and punished with imprisonment from which he had the good fortune to 
escape. (Plutarch, Vit. X, Orat. p. 8834; Photius, Cod. 261; Tzetzes, Chi- 
liad. vi, 367). 

How much there may be of truth in this accusation, we have no means 
of determining. But it illustrates the way in which the Athenian maidens, 
who had no dowry at home, were provided for by their relatives elsewhere. 
Probably Andokides took this young woman out, under the engagement to find 
a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. Instead of doing this, he sold her for 


his own profit to the harem of the prince; or at least, is accused of having 
80 sold her ; 
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act against the Lacedzmonians, himself serving aboard.' [t was 
in fact (if we may believe Isokrates) to the extraordinary energy, 
ability, and power, displayed by him on that occasion in the ser- 
vice of Artaxerxes himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the 
latter against him are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, 
and at the very moment when he was profiting by the zealous ser- 
vices of Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to manceu- 
vre against him, and forced him into the war in self-defence2 
Eyagoras accepted the challenge, in spite of the disparity of 
strength, with such courage and efficiency, that he at first gained 
marked successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, he not only 
worsted and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli, which cities, 
under the prince Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxes, — but also 
equipped a large fleet, attacked the Phcenicians on the mainland 
with so much vigor as even to take the great city of Tyre; pre- 
vailing, moreover, upon some of the Kilikian towns to declare 
against the Persians. He received powerful aid from Akoris, 
the native and independent king in Egypt, as well as from Cha- 
brias and the force sent out by the Athenians.4 Beginning appa- 
rently about 390 B.c., the war against Evagoras lasted something 
more than ten years, costing the Persians great efforts and an im- 
mense expenditure of money. Twice did Athens send a squadron 
to his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to Konon 
and his energetic efforts before and in the battle of Knidus,— 
though she thereby ran every risk of making the Persians her 
enemies. 2 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hands 


1 This much appears even from the meagre abstract of Ktesias, given by 
Photius (Ktesiz Persica, c. 63, p. 80, ed. Bahr). 

Both Ktesias and Theopompus (Fr. iii, ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) re- 
counted the causes which brought about the war between the Persian king 
and Evyagoras. 

? Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) s. 71, 73, 74. pd¢ 62 rodrov (ivagoras) ob Tae 
tk ToAAod mepideGo toxe (Artaxerxes), Oote weTtatd macxor ed, 
moheweiv mpdc adTov érexelpnoe, Sixaa piv ob Toldy, etc.—éredn Hvay 
caodn rodepeiv (i. e. Evagoras). 

3 Tsokr. Or. ix, (Evag.) s. 75, 76; Diodor. xiv, 98; Ephorus, Frag. 134, 
ed. Didot. 

4 Cornelius Nepos, Chatrias, c. 2; Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 479 
a. 84. 
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a war in Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate his force 
against the prince of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, in part, 
the extraordinary effort made by the Persians to dictate, in con- 
junction with Sparta, the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together 
such a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens and Thebes into 
submission. It was one of the conditions of that peace that Eva- 
goras should be abandoned;! the whole island of Cyprus being 
acknowledged as belonging to the Persian’ king. Though thus cut 
off from Athens, and reduced to no other Grecian aid than such 
mercenaries as he could pay, Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris 
of Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a secret 
present of money.2. But the peace of Antalkidas being now exe- 
cuted in Asia, the Persian satraps were completely masters of the 
Grecian cities on the Asiatic seaboard, and were enabled to con- 
vey round to Kilikia and Cyprus not only their whole fleet from 
Ionia, but also additional contingents from these very Grecian 
cities. A large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus 
was thus Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, neither well 
paid nor well used,3 and therefore not very efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and Orontes commanded the land force, 
a large portion of which was transported across to Cyprus; the 
admiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, which held its station 
at Kitium in the south of the island. It was here that Evagoras, 
having previously gained a battle on land, attacked them. By 
extraordinary efforts he had got together a fleet of two hundred 
triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs; but after a hard-fought 


'Tsokrat. Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 162. Evayépav —dc¢ év raic ovvdyKate 
ExdoTdc¢ éarLy, ete. 

We must observe, however, that Cyprus had been secured to the king of 
Persia, even under the former peace, so glorious to Athens, concluded by 
Perikles about 449 B.c., and called the peace of Kallias. It was, therefore, 
neither a new demand on the part of Artaxerxes, nor a new concession on 
the part of the Greeks, at the peace of Antalkidas. 

2 Diodor. xy, 2. 

It appears that Artaxerxes had counted much upon the aid of Hekatome 
nus for conquering Evagoras (Diodor. xiv, 98). 

About 380 z.c., Isokrates reckons Hekatomnus as being merely depen- 
dent in name on Persia; and ready to revolt openly on the first opportunity 
(Isokrates, Or. iv, (Paneg.) s. 189). 

® Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 153, 154, 179. 
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zontest, in which he at first seemed likely to be victorious, he un- 
derwent a complete naval defeat, which disqualified him from 
keeping the sea, and enabled the Persians to block up Salamis as 
well by sea as by land.t| Though thus reduced to his own single 
city, however, Evagoras defended himself with unshaken resolu- 
tion, still sustained by aid from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and 
several towns in Kilikia also continued in revolt against Arta- 
xerxes; so that the efforts of the Persians were distracted, and 
the war was not concluded until ten years after its commencement.2 
It cost them on the whole (if we may believe Isokrates)3 fifteen 
thousand talents in money, and such severe losses in men, that 
Tiribazus acceded to the propositions of Evagoras for peace, con- 
senting to leave him in full possession of Salamis, under payment 
of a stipulated tribute, “like a slave to his master.” These last 
words were required by the satrap to be literally inserted in the 
cenvention ; but Evagoras peremptorily refused his consent, de- 
manding that the tribute should be recognized as paid by “ one 


1 Diodor. xy, 4. 

2 Compare Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 187, 188 — with Isokrates, Or, 
tx, (Evag.) s. 77. 

The war was not concluded, — and Tyre as well as much of Kilikia was 
still in revolt, when Isokrates published the Panegyrical Oration. At 
that time, Evagoras had maintained the contest six years, counting either 
from the peace of Antalkidas (387 .c.) or from his naval defeat about a 
year or two afterwards ; for Isokrates does not make it quite clear from 
what point of commencement he reckons the six years. 

We know that the war between the king of Persia and Evagoras haa 
begun as early as 390 B.c., in which year an Athenian fleet was sent te 
assist the latter (Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 24). Both Isokrates and Diodorus 
state that it lasted ten years; and I therefore place the conclusion of it in 
880 or 379 B. c., soon after the date of the Panegyrical Oration of Isokrates. 
I dissent on this point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti Hellenici, ad annos 387 
-376 B. c., and his Appendix, No. 12 — where the point is discussed). He 
supposes the war to lave begun after the peace of Antalkidas, and to have 
ended in 376 B. oc. I agree with him in making light of Diodorus, but he 
appears to me on this occasion to contradict the authority of Xenophon, — 
or at least only to evade the necessity of contradicting him by resorting to 
an inconvenient hypothesis, and by representing the two Athenian expedi- 
tions sent to assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 390 B. c., next in 388 B. 04 
as relating to “ hostile measures before the war began” (p. 280). To me it aps 
pears more natural and reasonable to include these as a part of the war. 

‘ Tsokrates, Or. ix, s. 73-76. 
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king to another.” Rather than concede this point of honor, he 
even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again to defend him- 
self to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the siege had been 
yet farther prolonged, by a dispute which broke out between the 
two commanders of the Persian army. Orontes, accusing Tiriba 
zus of projected treason and rebellion against the king, in conjunc. 
tion with Sparta, caused him to be sent for as prisoner to Susa, 
and thus became sole commander. But as the besieging army 
was already wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, 
he consented to grant the capitulation, stipulating only for the tri. 
bute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by Tiribazus, 
for the amendment of the other side.! 

It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging ene- 
mies, and continued for the remainder of his life as tributary 
prince of Salamis under the Persians. He was no farther en- 
gaged in war, nor was his general popularity among the Salami- 
nians diminished by the hardships which they had gone through 
along with him.2 His prudence calmed the rankling antipathy of 
the Great King, who would gladly have found a pretext for 
breaking the treaty. His children were numerous, and lived in 
harmony as well with him as with each other. Isokrates specially 
notices this fact, standing as it did in marked contrast with the 
family-relations of most of the Grecian despots, usually stained 
with jealousies, antipathies, and conflict, often with actual blood- 
shed.3 But he omits to notice the incident whereby Evagoras 
perished; an incident not in keeping with that superhuman good 
fortune and favor from the gods, of which the Panegyrical Ora- 
tion boasts as having been vouchsafed to the hero throughout his 
life.4 It was seemingly not very long after the peace, that a Sa 


1 Diodor. xy, 8, 9. 

This remarkable anecdote, of susceptible Grecian honor on the part of 
Evagoras, is noway improbable, and seems safe to admit on the authority 
of Diodorus. Nevertheless, it forms so choice a morsel for a panegyrical 
discourse such as that ot Isokrates, that one cannot but think he would 
have inserted it had it come to his knowledge. His silence causes great 
surprise — not without some susp’cion as to the truth of the story. 

* Isokrates, Or. iii, (Nikokles) s.40,— a passage which must be more true 
ef Evagoras than of Nikokles. 

* Isokrat. Or. ix, s. 88. Compare his Orat. viii, (De Pace) s. 188. 

4 Tsokrates, ib. s. 85. ebruyéorepov kai SeogtAéatepor, ete. 
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faminian named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life 
and dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before the 
moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. He left 
behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, under the care of 
an eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasydzus; who, full 
of vindictive sympathy in his master’s cause, made known the 
beauty of the young lady both to Evagoras himself and to Pnyta. 
goras, the most distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant 
defence of Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were 
tempted, each unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation 
for being conducted to her chamber by the eunuch; both of them 
were there assassinated by his hand.1 

Thus perished a Greek of preéminent vigor and intelligence, 
remarkably free from the vices.usual in Grecian despots, and form- 


* I give this incident, in the main, as it is recounted in the fragment of 
Theopompus, preserved as a portion of the abstract of that author by Pha 
tius (Theopom. Fr. 111, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot). 

Both Aristotle (Polit. y, 8,10) and Diodorus (xy, 47) allude to the assas- 
sination of Eyagoras by the eunuch; but both these authors conceive the 
story differently from Theopompus. Thus Diodorus says — Nikoklés, the 
eunuch, assassinated Evagoras, and became “despot of Salamis.” This 
appears to be a confusion of Nikoklés with Nikokreon. Nikoklés was the 
son of Evagoras, and the manner in which Isokrates addresses him affords 
the surest proof that Ae had no hand in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are —7 (é7i3eouc) Tod ebvovyou Eiayopg t@ Kun- 
pig Oa yap 76 THY yvvaixa mapedéoSat Tov vidv abrod aréxTever Oc bBptio= 
uévoc. So perplexing is the passage in its literal sense, that M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, in the note to his translation, conceives 6 ebvodyoc to be a sur- 
name or sobriquet given to the conspirator, whose real name was Nikoklés. 
But this supposition is, in my judgment, contradicted by the fact, that Theo- 
pompus marks the same fact, of the assassin being an eunuch, by another 
word — Opaovdaior Tov Hucappevoc, d¢ hv ’HArzioc 70 yévoc, ete, 

It is evident that Aristotle had heard the story differently from Theo- 
pompus, and we have to choose between the two. I prefer the version of 
the latter; which is more marked as well as more intelligible, and which 
furnishes the explanation why Pnytagoras, —who seems to have been the 
most advanced of the sons, being left in command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit aid in Egypt,—did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to Nikoklés, who was evidently (from the 
representation even of an eulogist like Isokrates) not a man of much ener- 
gy. The position of this eunuch in the family of Nikokreon seems to mark 
the partial prevalence of Oriental habits. 
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ing a strong contrast in this respect with his contemporary Diony- 
nius, whose military energy is so deeply stained by crime and vio- 
lence. Nikoklés, the son of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis after 
him, and showed much regard, accompanied by munificent pres- 
ents, to the Athenian Isokrates ; who compliments him as a paci- 
fic and well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and arts, 
conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and above 
all, copying his father in that just dealing and absence of wrong 
towards person or property, which had so much promoted the 
comfort aa well as the prosperity of the city.! 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras, — inter- 
esting not less from the eminent qualities of that prince than from 
the glimpse of Hellenism struggling with the Phcenician element 
in Cyprus, — to the general consequences of the peace of Antal- 
kidas in Central Greece. For the first time since the battle of 
Mykalé in 479 B.c., the Persians were now really masters of all 
the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. The satraps lost no time in con- 
firming their dominion. In all the cities which they suspected, 
they built citadels and planted permanent garrisons. In some 
cases, their mistrust or displeasure was carried so far as to raze 
the town altogether.2 And thus these cities, having already once 
changed their position greatly for the worse, by passing from easy 
subjection under Athens to the harsh rule of Lacedemonian har- 
mosts and native decemvirs,— were now transferred to masters 
yet more oppressive and more completely without the pale of Hel- 
lenic sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong doing 
towards individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries, whom 
the satrap maintained, were probably more rapacious, and cer- 
tainly more unrestrained, than even the harmosts of Sparta. 
Moreover, the Persian grandees required beautiful boys as eu- 
nuchs for their service, and beautiful women as inmates of their 
harems.3 What was taken for their convenience admitted neither 


"Isokrates, Or. iii, (Nikoklés) s. 38-48; Or. ix, (Evagoras) s. 100; Or 
xv, (Permut.) s. 43. Diodorus (xy. 47) places the assassination of Evago 
ras in 374 B.C. 

* Isokrates. Or. iv, (Paneg.) s. 142, 156,190. Tac Te wéAeue Tag EAAnvi 
Jac obtw kupiog mapeiAndev, Gore Tac uev KaTacKanteLy, év dé Taic aKpord 
Newe évreryicerv. 

* See Herodot. vi, 9; ix, 76. 
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of recovery nor redress; and Grecian women, if not more beaut 
ful than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more intelli- 
gent, lively, and seductive,—as we may read in the history of 
that Phoken lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was taken cap- 
tive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, when passing 
into the hands of Oriental masters, came under the maxims and 
sentiment of Orientals, respecting the infliction of pain or torture, 
— maxims not only more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also 
making little distinction between freemen and slaves.! The dif- 
ference between the Greeks and Pheenicians in Cyprus, on this 
point, has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the Asiatic 
Greeks were thus made over by Sparta and the Perso-Spartan 
convention of Antalkidas, to a condition in every respect worse, 
they were at the same time thrown in, as reluctant auxiliaries, to 
strengthen the hands of the Great King against other Greeks, — 
against Evagoras in Cyprus, —and above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia, — Chios, Samos, Rhodes, etc.2 These 
islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from their over- 
whelming Persian neighbors, as that from which they had been 
rescued nearly a century before by the Confederacy of Delos, and 
by the Athenian empire into which that Confederacy was trans- 
formed. All the tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, 
and the Pan-hellenic ardor, of Athens had first organized, and so 
long kept up, — was now broken up; while Sparta, to whom its 


1 Tsocrat. Or. iv, Paneg.) s. 142. 

Ole (te the Asiatic Greeks after the peace of Antalkidas) od« éSapkei dao- 
uodoyeioSat Kal Tag axpoTdAEl¢ Opgv ind TOV éxDpOv KaTExouévac, aAAa 
mpoe¢ Tai¢ Kowvaic cvuopaic devvorepa Tucxove. TOY Tap’ Huly dpyvpwryTwDv 
ovdele yap huav obtw¢ aikiCerar Tove olkéTac, Wo éxeivor Tode éAevdépoveg Ko- 
Aalovorv. 

2 Tsokrat. Or. iv, (Paneg.) s. 143, 154, 189, 190. 

How immediately the inland kings, who had acquired possession of the 
continental Grecian cities, aimed at acquiring the islands also, is seen in 
Herodot. i, 27. Chios and Samos indeed, surrendered without resisting, to 
the first Cyrus, when he was master of the continental towns, though he had 
no naval force (Herod. i, 143-169). Even after the victory of Mykalé, the 
Spartans deemed it impossible to protect these islanders against the Per- 
sian masters of the continent (Herod. ix, 106). Nothing except the energy 
and organization of the Athenians proved that it was passible to do so 
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extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had de 
stroyed the security even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself had 
gained by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer home. 
The government of Corinth, — wrested from the party friendly 
to Argos, deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, and now in the hands 
of the restored Corinthian exiles who were the most devoted par- 
tisans of Sparta, — looked to her for support, and made her mis- 
tress of the Isthmus, either for offence or for defence. She thus 
gained the means of free action against Thebes, the enemy upon 
whom her attention was first directed. ‘Thebes was now the ob- 
ject of Spartan antipathy, not less than Athens had formerly been; 
especially on the part of King Agesilaus, who had to avenge the 
insult offered to himself at the sacrifice near Aulis, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Koroneia. He was at the 
zenith of his political influence ; so that his intense miso-Theban 
sentiment made Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, 
doubly aggressive against Thebes. More prudent Spartans, like 
Antalkidas, warned him! that his persevering hostility would ul- 
timately kindle in the Thebans a fatal energy of military resist- 
ance and organization. But the warning was despised until it 
was too fully realized in the development of the great military 
genius of Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchanging 
oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans had hesitated at 
first to recognize the autonomy of the other Beeotian cities; upon 
which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce impatience to exclude 
them from the treaty, and attack them single-handed.2 Their 
timely accession balked him in this impulse; but it enabled him 
to enter upon a series of measures highly humiliating to the dig- 
nity as well as to the power of Thebes. All the Beeotian cities 
were now proclaimed autonomous under the convention. As soli- 
citor, guarantee, and interpreter, of that convention, Sparta either 
had, or professed to have, the right of guarding their autonomy 
against dangers, actual or contingent, from their previous Vorort 
or presiding city. For this purpose she availed herself of this 


* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 26; Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 1S. 
* Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 33. 
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moment of change to organize in each of them a local oligarchy, 
composed of partisans adverse to Thebes as well as devoted to 
herself, and upheld in case of need by a Spartan harmost and 
garrison.!_ Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally out 
of the situation; since the previous leaders, and the predominant 
sentiment in most of the towns, seem to have been favorable to 
Beeotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. These 
leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, intimidated, 
and disqualified, under the new system, while those who had be- 
fore been an opposition minority would come forward with a bold 
and decided policy, like Kritias and Theramenes at Athens after 
the surrender of the city to Lysander. The new leaders doubt- 
less would rather invite than repel the establishment of a Spartan 
harmost in their town, as a security to themselves against resist- 
ance from their own citizens as well as against attacks from 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 46. "Ev maoare ydp tai¢ réAecr Svvacretat Kaderorh- 
Keoav, Gorep év O7Barc. Respecting the Beotian city of Tanagra, he says 
— itt yap tote Kal THY Tavaypav ol epi ‘Yrarddwpor, pido. dvTeg Tov Aake- 
Oaipoviar, eixov (v, 4, 49). 

Schneider, in his note on the former of these two passages, explains the 
word dvvacreiat as follows —“ Sunt factiones optimatium qui Lacede- 
moniis favebant, cum prasidio et harmosta Laconico.” ‘This is perfectly 
just; but the words dorep év O7Baic seem also to require an explanation. 
These words allude to the “ factio optimatium” at Thebes, of whom Leon- 
tiades was the chief; who betrayed the Kadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) to 
the Lacedzemonian troops under Pheebidas in 382 B.c.; and who remained 
masters of Thebes, subservient to Sparta and upheld by a standing Lace- 
demonian garrison in the Kadmeia, until they were overthrown by the 
memorable conspiracy of Pelopidas and Mellon in 379 8.c. It is to this 
oligarchy under Leontiades at Thebes, devoted to Spartan interests and 
resting on Spartan support, —that Xenophon compares the governments 
planted by Sparta, after the peace of Antalkidas, in each of the Beeotian cities. 
What he says, of the government of Leontiades and his colleagues at 
Thebes, is —“ that they deliberately introduced the Lacedemonians into 
the acropolis, and enslaved Thebes to them, in order that they might them- 
selves exercise a despotism” — rove te Tv TodiTOv eicayayévrac ele THY k- 
poroAty avrode, Kat BovAndévtag Aakedaimoviore tv TOA dovdeberv, Gore 
abrot tupavveiv (vy, 4,1: compare vy, 2, 36). This character — conveying a 
strong censure in the mouth of the philo-Laconian Xenophon — belongs to 
all the governments planted by Sparta in the Beotian cities after the peace 
ef Antalkidas, and, indeed, to the Dekarchies generally which she estab 
lished throughout her empire. 
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Thebes, and as a means of placing them under the assured com 
ditions of a Lysandrian dekarchy. Though most 0° the Bootiam 
cities were thus, on the whole, favorable to Thebes, — and though 
Sparta thrust upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation, — yet, 
Orchomenus and Thespiz, over whom the presidency of Thebes 
appears to have been harshly exercised, were adverse to her, and 
favorable to the Spartan alliance. These two cities were strongly 
garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in Beeotia.? 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes, — 
the discontinuance of the Boeotarchs, with the breaking up of all 
symbols and proceedings of the Bceotian federation, — and the 
establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the other cities, 
—was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of the Thebans. 
But there was another wound still deeper, and this the Laceda- 
monians forthwith proceeded to inflict, — the restoration of Pla- 
tea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this town, 
as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory, — and to its 
brave and faithful population, victims of an exposed position com- 
bined with numerical feebleness. Especially, we follow with a 
sort of repugnance the capricious turns of policy which dictated 
the Spartan behavior towards them. One hundred and twenty 
years before, the Plateans had thrown themselves upon Sparta, 
to entreat her protection against Thebes. The Spartan king Kle- 
omenes had then declined the obligation as too distant, and had 
recommended them to ally themselves with Athens? This recom- 
mendation, though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise contention 
between Athens and Thebes, was complied with; and the alli- 
ance, severing Platea altogether from the Beotian confederacy, 
turned out both advantageous and honorable to her until the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. At that time, it suited the policy 
of the Spartans to uphold and strengthen in every way the sue 
premacy of Thebes over the Beeotian cities; it was altogether by 
Spartan intervention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was reés 


* Xenoph. Memorab. iii, 5, 2; Thucyd. iv, 133; Diodor. xv, 79. 

* Xen. Hellen. y, 4, 15-20; Diodor. xv, 832-37; Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Pla 
taic.) s. 14, 15. 

* Herodot. vi, 108, 
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tablished, after the great prostration as well as disgrace which she 
had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous in the service of 
Mardonius.! Athens, on the other hand, was at that time doing 
her best to break up the Beeotian federation, and to enrol its 
various cities as her allies; in which project, though doubtless 
suggested by and conducive to her own ambition, she was at that 
time (460-445 B. c.) perfectly justifiable on Pan-hellenic grounds ; 
seeing that Thebes as their former chief had so recently enlisted 
them all in the service of Xerxes, and might be expected to do the 
same again if a second Persian invasion should be attempted. 
Though for a time successful, Athens was expelled from Beeotia by 
the defeat of Kéroneia; and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, the whole Beeotian federation (except Plate), was united under 
Thebes, in bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the war, 
even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her abor- 
tive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platea. In the third year of 
the war, king Archidamus, at the head of the full Lacedemonian 
force, laid siege to the latter town; which, after an heroic defence 
and a long blockade, at length surrendered under the extreme 
pressure of famine; yet not before one half its brave defenders 
had forced their way out over the blockading wall, and escaped te 
Athens, where all the Platzan old men, women, and children, had 
been safely lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands 
among the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the Lacedemo- 
nians had put to death all the Platean captives, two hundred in 
number, who fell into their hands; the town of Platea had been 
razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had remained 
ever since cultivated on Theban account.2 The surviving Pla- 
teans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by the Athenians. 
A qualified right of citizenship was conceded to them at Athens, 
and when Skioné was recaptured in 420 B.c., that town (vacant 
by the slaughter of its captive citizens) was handed over to the 
Plateans as a residence.3 Compelled to evacuate Skioné, they 
were obliged at the close of the Peloponnesian war,‘ to return to 


1 See Vol. V. Ch. xlv, p. 327 of this History. 

* Thucyd. iii, 68. 

* Thucyd. v, 32; Isokrates, Or.iv (Panegyr.) s.126; Or. xii, (Panathen.) 
1). 

4 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. 
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Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at the time 
of the peace of Antalkidas; little dreaming that those who had 
destroyed their town and their fathers forty years before, would 
now turn round and restore it. 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds on 
which the Spartans pretended to rest it, was not really undertaken 
either to carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which guaranteed 
only the autonomy of existing towns, — or to repair previous in- 
justice, since the prior destruction had been the deliberate act of 
themselves, and of King Archidamus the father of Agesilaus, — 
but simply as a step conducive to the present political views of 
Sparta. And towards this object it was skilfully devised. It 
weakened the Thebans, not only by wresting from them what had 
been, for about forty years, a part of their territory and property ; 
but also by establishing upon it a permanent stronghold in the oe- 
cupation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan garrison. 
It furnished an additional station for such a garrison in Beotia, 
with the full consent of the newly-established inhabitants. And 
more than all, it introduced a subject of contention between Athens 
and Thebes, calculated to prevent the two from hearty cooperation 
afterwards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Plateans 
with Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their antipathy 
against Thebes, we may probably conclude that the restoration of 
the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians; at least, at first, 
until they saw the use made of it, and the position which Sparta 
came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. Many of the 
Platzans, during their residence at Athens, had intermarried with 
Athenian women,2 who now, probably, accompanied their husbands 
to the restored little town on the north of Kithzron, near the 
southern bank of the river Asépus. 

Had the Platzans been restored to a real and honorable auto- 
nomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before the 
Peloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathized with 
the event. But the sequel will prove — and their own subsequent 
statement emphatically sets forth — that they were a mere depen- 
dency of Sparta, and ar outpost of Spartan operations against 


* Pausanias, ix, 1, 8. ? Isokrates, Or. xiv (Plataic.) s. 54 
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Ihebes.1 They were a part of the great revolution which the 
Spartans now brought about in Beeotia; whereby Thebes was de 

graded from the president of a federation into an isolated autono- 
mous city, while the other Beeotian cities, who had been before 
members of the federation, were elevated each for itself into the 
like autonomy ; or rather (to substitute the real truth 2 in place of 
Spartan professions) they became enrolled and sworn in as de- 
pendent allies of Sparta, under oligarchical factions devoted to her 
purposes and resting upon her for support. That the Thebans 
should submit to such a revolution, and, above all, to the sight of 
Platsa as an independent neighbor with a territory abstracted 
from themselves, — proves how much they felt their own weak- 
ness, and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of 
their great enemy, in perverting to her own ambition the popular 
lure of universal autonomy heid owt by the neace of Antalkidas, 
Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans waitcd in hopes of 
some turn of fortune which would enable them to redrganize the 
Beeotian federation; while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta 
was not the less bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Bwotia;3 ar object 
in which she was for a time completely successful, and was even 


' See the Orat. xiv, (called Plataicus) of Isokrates; which is a pleading 
probably delivered in the Athenian assembly by the Platzeans (after the 
second destruction of their city), and, doubtless, founded upon their own 
statements. The painful dependence and compulsion under which they 
were held by Sparta, is proclaimed in the most unequivocal terms (s. 31, 
83, 48) ; together with the presence of a Spartan harmost and garrison in 
their town (s. 14). 

2 Xenophon says, truly enough, that Sparta made the Beotian cities 
abrovououc and THY OnGaiwv (vy. 1, 36), which she had long desired to do. 
Autonomy, in the sense of disconnection from Thebes, was insured to them, 
—but in no other sense. 

3 To illustrate the relations of Thebes, the other Beotian cities, and 
Sparta, between the peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia by 
Sparta (387-382 B. c.) — compare the speech of the Akanthian envoys, and 
that of the Theban Leontiades, at Sparta (Kenoph. Hellen. v, 2, 16-34). 
"Yudc (the Spartans) r7¢ wév Bowwriag éxipeAndjvat, brag pip kad &v ein, 
ete. Kal tyeic ye Tore wév del Tpoceixyete TOv vody, TOTE akovocad_e Bravos 
vou abrode (the Thebans) 77» Bowwriav ig’ abroi¢ elvar: viv d2, éxet rade 
nérpuxtat, ovdév hua dei OnBaiove goBeiadat, eve. Compare Diodor. xv, 20. 
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enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed of Thebes itself,! 
through a party of traitors within, — as will presently appear. 

In these measures regarding Beeotia, we recognize the vigorous 
hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of Agesilaus. He was at this 
time the great director of Spartan foreign policy, though opposed 
by his more just and moderate colleague king Agesipolis,? as well 
as by a section of the leading Spartans , who reproached Agesi- 
laus with his project of ruling Greece by means of subservient 
local despets or oligarchies in the various cities, and who con- 
tended that the autonomy promised by the peace of Antalkidas 
ought to be left to develop itself freely, without any coércive in- 
tervention on the part of Sparta.4 


1 In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of Isokrates, s.30— we find it stated among 
the accusations against the Thebans, that during this period (2. e. between 
the peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia) they became 
sworn in as members of the Spartan alliance and as ready to act with 
Sparta conjointly against Athens. If we could admit this as true, we might 
also admit the story of Hpaminondas and Pelovidas serving in the Spartan 
army at Mantinea (Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3). Bus I do not see how it can be 
even partially true. If it had been true, I think Xenophon could not have 
failed to mention it: all that he does say, tends to contradict it. 

? Diodor. xy. 29. 

3 How currently this reproach was advanced against Agesilaus, may be 
seen in more than one passage of the Hellenica of Xenophon; whose nar- 
rative is both so partial, and so ill-constructed, that the most instructive 
information is dropped only in the way of unintentional side-wind, where 
we should not naturally look for it. Xen. Hellen. v, 3,16. moAAGy dé Ae- 
yovtwr Aakedatpovinr O¢ driywv Evexev avdporwyv méAec (Phlius) areyda- 
votto (Agesilaus) tAéov mevtakioxtAiwy avdpov. Again, vy, 4, 13. (’Aynol- 
Aaoc) ev eiddc, StL, el oTpatnyoin, AéEevav ol TodiTAL, He ’AynoiAaoc, brug 
BonShoete Tolg Tupavvolc, Tpayyata Ty TbAEL Tapéxol, etc. Compare Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. c. 24-26. 

‘ Diodorus indeed affirms, that this was really done, for a short time; 
that the cities which had before been dependent allies of Sparta were now 
emancipated and left to themselves; that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those dekarchies or oligarchies which had hitherto :aanaged the 
cities in the interests of Sparta; that this reaction was so furious, as every 
where to kill, banish, or impoverish, the principal partisans of Spartan su 
premacy; and that the accumulated complaints and sufferings of these 
exiles drove the Spartans, after having “endured the peace like a heavy 
burthen ”(Gorep Bapd gopriov — xv, 5) for a few months, to shake it off, and 
to reéstablish by force their own supremacy 2s well as the government of 

heir friends in all the various cities. In this statement there is nothing 
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Far from any wish thus to realize the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedemonians took advantage 
of an early moment aiter becoming free from their enemies in 
Beeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies be- 
yond its previous limits. Passing in review! the conduct of each 
during the war, they resolved to make an example of the city of 
Mantinea. Some acts, rot of positive hostility, but of equivocal 
fidelity, were imputed to the Mantineans. They were accused of 
having been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their contingent alto- 
gether, under pretence of a season of religious truce; of furnish- 
ing corn in time of war to the hostile Argeians ; and of plainly 
manifesting their disaffected feeling towards Sparta, — chagrin at 
every success which she obtained, — satisfaction, when she chanced 
to experience a reverse.? The Spartan ephors now sent an envoy 
to Mantinea, denouncing all such past behavior, and peremptorily 
requiring that the walls of the city should be demolished, as the 
only security for future penitence and amendment. As compli- 
ance was refused, they despatched an army, summoning the allied 
contingents generally for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. 


intrinsically improbable. After what we have heard of the dekarchies under 
Sparta, no extent of violence in the reaction against them is incredible, nor 
can we doubt that such reaction would carry with it some new injustice, 
along with much well-merited retribution. Hardly any but Athenian citi- 
zens were capable of the forbearance displayed by Athens both after the 
Four Hundred and after the Thirty. Nevertheless, I believe that Diodorus 
is here mistaken, and that he has assigned to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the peace of Antalkidas, those reactionary violences which took 
place in many cities about sixteen years subsequently, after the battle of 
Leuktra. For Xenophon, in recounting what happened after the peace of 
Antalkidas, mentions nothing about any real autonomy granted by Sparta 
to her various subject-allies, and subsequently revoked; which he would 
never have omitted to tell us, had the fact been so, because it would have 
supplied a plausible apology for the high-handed injustice of the Spartans, 
and would have thus lent aid to the current of partiality which manifests 
itself in his history. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2,1-8. AloDduevoe trode Aakedarpoviovg émioxonodvtag 
rode Evupdyouc, droioi tiveg Exaoror év TH TOAEUW adroic éyeyévnvro, ete. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 2,2. He had before stated, that the Mantineans hag 
really shown themselves pleased, when the Lacedemonian Mcra was de 


stroyed near Corinth by Iphikrates (iv, 5, 18). 
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They intrusted the command to king Agesipolis, since Agesilaus 
excused himself from the duty, on the ground that the Mantineans 
had rendered material service to his father Archidamus in the 
dangerous Messenian war which had beset Sparta during the early 
part of his reign.! 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineans by ravaging 
their lands, Agesipolis commenced the work of blockade by dig- 
ging a ditch around the town; half of his soldiers being kept on 
guard, while the rest worked with the spade. The ditch being 
completed, he prepared to erect a wall of circumvallation. But 
being apprised that the preceding harvest had been so good, as to 
leave a large stock of provision in the town, and to render the 
process of starving it out tedious both for Sparta and for her al- 
lies, — he tried a more rapid method of accomplishing his object. 
As the river Ophis, of considerable breadth for a Grecian stream, 
passed through the middle of the town, he dammed up its efflux 
on the lower side ;2 thus causing it to inundate the interior of the 


1 Xen. Hellen. v 2, 3. 

? In 1627, during the Thirty years’ War, the German town of Wolfenbiit- 
tel was constrained to surrender in the same manner, by damming up the 
river Ocker which flowed through it; a contrivance of General Count Pap- 
penheim, the Austrian besieging commander. See Colonel Mitchell’s Life 
of Wallenstein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xenophon of Mantinea as it stood in 385 B.c., 
with the river Ophis, a considerable stream, passing through the middle of 
it, is perfectly clear. When the city, after having been now broken up, was 
rebuilt in 370 B. c., the site was so far changed that the river no longer ran 
through it. But the present course of the river Ophis, as given by excel- 
lent modern topographical examiners, Colonel Leake and Kiepert, is ai a 
very considerable distance from the Mantinea rebuilt in 370 B.c.; the situs 
ation of which is accurately known, since the circuit of its walls still re- 
mains distinctly marked. The Mantinea of 370 B. c., therefore, as compared 
with the Mantinea in 385 B.c., must have been removed to a considerable 
distance — or else the river Ophis must have altered its course. . Colonel 
Leake supposes that the Ophis had been artificially diverted from its course, 
in order that it might be brought through the town of Mantinea; a suppo- 
sition, which he founds on the words of Xenophon, — codwrépwv yevouévav 
Tatty ye Tov avdparwr, Td py da TEeLyOv roTaudv ToLeiodat (Hellen. vy, 2, 
7). But it is very difficult to agree with him on this point, when we look 
at his own map (annexed to the Peloponnesiaca) of the Mantinice and Te- 
geatis, and observe the great distance between the river Ophis and Manti- 
nea; nor de the words of Xenophon seem necessarily to imply any artificial 
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city and threaten the stability of the walls; which seem to have 
been of no great height, and built of sun-burnt bricks. Disap- 
pointed in their application to Athens for aid,' and unable to pro- 
vide extraneous support for their tottering towers, the Mantineans 
were compelled to solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now 
refused to grant the request, except on condition that not only the 
‘brtifications of their city, but the city itself, should be in great 
part demolished ; and that the inhabitants should be re-distributed 
into those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantinea. To this 
also the Mantineans were obliged to submit, and the capitulation 
was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the chiefs of 
the Mantinean democratical government, yet these latter, conscious 
that they were detested both by their own oligarchical opposition 
and by the Lacedzmonians, accounted themselves certain of being 
put to death. And such would assuredly have been their fate, 
had not Pausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile at Tegea), 
whose good opinion they had always enjoyed, obtained as a perso» 
nal favor from his son Agesipolis the lives of the most obnoxious, 
#ixty in number, on condition that they should depart into exile, 
iAgesipolis had much difficulty in accomplishing the wishes of his 
father. His Lacedemonian soldiers were ranged in arms on both 
sides of the gate by which the obnoxious men went out; and 
Xenophon notices it as a signal mark of Lacedemonian discipline, 
that they could keep their spears unemployed when disarmed 
enemies were thus within their reach; especially as the oligarchi- 
cal Mantineans manifested the most murderous propensities, and 
were exceedingly difficult to control.2 As at Peirzus before, se 


diversion of the river. It appears easier to believe that the river has 
changed its course. See Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 71; 
and Peloponnesiaca, p. 380; and Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos, p. 239 — 
who still, however, leaves the point obscure. 

1 Diodor. xy, 5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 2,6. Olowévwvr d8 drotaveioSat Tov dpyoAilovtwr, Kar 
rov Tod djuov mpootatar, dtetpagaro 6 rarip (see before, v, 2, 3) mapa rod 
*AynoimoAdoc, dogaderav adbroi¢g toeoda, dmaAdAatrouévoie Ex THE TOAEWE, 
éEqxovra over, Kai audotépwdev piv tig ddod, dpgauevor ard Tay mvAdy 
tyovres 72 ddpata of Aakedaipoviot éotnoay, Sewpevor Tode étdvtac* Kal 
utcodyTeg avtrode buwo GmeixyovtTo aiTayv Pgov, Q of Cé* 
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here at Mantinea again, — the liberal, but unfortunate, king Pau- 
sanias is found interfering in the character of mediator to soften 
the ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Mantinea was now broken up, and the inhabitants 
were distributed again into the five constituent villages. Out 
of four-fifths of the population, each man pulled down his house 
in the city, and rebuilt it in the village near to which his property 
lay. The remaining fifth continued to occupy Mantinea as a vil- 
lage. Each village was placed under oligarchical government, 
and left unjortified. Though at first (says Xenophon) the change 
proved troublesome and odious, yet presently, when men found 
themselves resident upon their landed properties, — and still more, 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious dema- 
gogues, — the new situation became more popular than the old. 
The Lacedemonians were still better satisfied. Instead of one 
city of Mantinea, five distinct Arcadian villages now stood enrolled 
in their catalogue of allies. They assigned to each a separate 
xendgus (Spartan officer destined to the command of each allied 
contingent), and the military service of all was henceforward per- 
formed with the utmost regularity.! 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the ancient city 
Mantinea; one of the most odious acts of high-handed Spartan 
despotism. Its true character is veiled by the partiality of the 
historian, who recounts it with a confident assurance, that after the 
trouble of moving was over, the population felt themselves deci- 


TLotoL TOV Mavrivéwy: kal TovTO uév eipnodw péya TEKUApLoY TeLSap- 
xiac. 

I have remarked more than once, and the reader will here observe a new 
example, how completely the word BéAt:oro1 —which is applied to the 
wealthy or aristocratical party in politics, as its equivalent is in other lan- 


guages, by writers who sympathize with them—is divested of all genuine 
ethical import as to charact>r. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 7. 


He says of this breaking up of the city of Mantinea, diwxioSn # Mav- 
Tiveca TeTpax7, Kadanep Td dpyaiov gxovv. Ephorus (Fr. 138, ed. Didot) 
states that it was distributed into the five original villages ; and Strabo af: 
firms that there were five original constituent villages (viii, p.337). Hence 
it is probable that Mantinea the city was still left, after this dsofkaic, to 
subsist as one of the five unfortified villages ; so that Ephorus, Strabo, and 
Xenophon may be thus made to agree, in substa-ice. 
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dedly bettered by the change. Such an assurance is only to be 
credited, on the ground that, being captives under the Grecian 
laws of war, they may have been thankful to escape the more 
terrible liabilities of death or personal slavery, at the price of for- 
feiting their civic community. hat their feelings towards the 
change were those of genuine aversion, is shown by their subse- 
quent conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As soon as the fear of 
Sparta was removed, they flocked together, with unanimous im- 
pulse, to re-constitute and re-fortify their dismantled city.! It 
would have been strange indeed had the fact been otherwise ; for 
attachment to a civic community was the strongest political in- 
stinct of the Greek mind. The citizen of a town was averse — 
often most unhappily averse — to compromise the separate and 
autonomous working of his community by joining in any larger 
political combination, however equitably framed, and however it 
might promise on the whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. But 
still more vehemently did he shrink from the idea of breaking up 
his town into separate villages, and exchanging the character of a 
citizen for that of a villager, which was nothing less than great 


1 This is mentioned by Xenophon himself (Hellen. vi, 5,3). The Lace- 
dzmonians, though they remonstrated against it, were at that time too 
much humiliated to interfere by force and prevent it. The reason why 
they did not interfere by force (according to Xenophon) was that a general 
peace had just then been sworn, guaranteeing autonomy to every distinct 
town, so that the Mantineans under this peace had a right to do what they 
did — orpareverv ye wévtot Ex’ avtove ov duvaroy eddxet eivat, x’ abtovopyia 
the elpnvnc yeyevnuévne (vi, 5,5). Of this second peace, Athens. was the 
originator and the voucher; but the autonomy which it guaranteed was 
only the same as had been professedly guaranteed by the peace of Antalki- 
das, of which Sparta had been the voucher. 

General autonomy, as interpreted by Athens, was a different thing from 
general autonomy as it had been when interpreted by Sparta. The Spar- 
tans, when they had in their own hands both the power of interpretation and 
the power of enforcement, did not scruple to falsify autonomy so complete- 
ly as to lay siege to Mantinea and break up the city by force; while, when 
interpretation and enforcement had passed to Athens, they at once recog- 
nized that the treaty precluded them from a much less violent measure of 
interference. 

We may see by this, how thoroughly partial and Laconian is the account 
given by Xenophon of the dcoixcoee of Mantinea; how come etely he keeps 
out of view the odious side of that proceeding. 
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social degradation, in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not 
excepted.! 

In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against Man- 
tinea was in point of dishonor, as well as of privation, one of the 
severest which could be inflicted on free Greeks. All the distine- 
tive glory and superiority of Hellenism, — all the intellectual and 
artistic manifestations, — all that there was of literature and phi- 
losophy, or of refined and rational sociality, — depended upon the 
city-life of the people. And the influence of Sparta, during the 
period of her empire, was peculiaily mischievous and retrograde, 
as tending not only to decompose the federations such as Beeotia 
into isolated towns, but even to decompose suspected towns such 
as Mantinea into villages; all for the purpose of rendering each 
of them exclusively dependent upon herself. Athens, during her 
period of empire, had exercised no such disuniting influence; still 
less Thebes, whom we shall hereafter find coming forward actively 
to found the new and great cities of Megalopolis and Messéné. 
The imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse than those of either 
Athens or Thebes; including less of improving or Pan-hellenic 
sympathies, and leaning the most systematically upon subservient 
factions in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of Man- 
tinea just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was wel- 
comed at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical party 
of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own hands 
and to massacre their political opponents. In the first object they 
completely succeeded, and their government probably was more 
assured in the five villages than it would have been in the entire 
town. In the second, nothing prevented them from succeeding 
except the accidental intervention of the exile Pausanias ; an ac- 
cident, which alone rescued the Spartan name from the additional 
disgrace of a political massacre, over and above the lasting odium 
incurred by the act itself; by breaking up an ancient autonomous 
city, which had shown no act of overt enmity, and which was so 
moderate in its democratical manifestations as to recvive the fa- 


‘ See the remarkable sentence of the Spartans, in which they reject the 
claim of the Pisatans to preside over and administer the Olympic festival 
(which had been their ancient privilege) because they were ywpita: and not fit 


for the task (Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 31): compare ywperexde (Ken. Cyrop. iv 
5, 54). 
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vorable criticism of judges rather disinclined towards democracy 
generally.!. Thirty years before, when Mantinea had conquered 
certain neighboring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual war 
with Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans exacted 
nothing more than the reduction of the city to its original district ;2 
now they are satisfied with nothing less than the partition of the 
city into unfortified villages, though there had been no actual war 
preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well as Spartan des- 
potic propensity, progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokrates, Xenophon, and Diodorus,3 
indicates that this severity towards Mantinea was only the most 
stringent among a series of severities, extended by the Lacede- 
monians through their whole confederacy, and operating upon all 
such of its members as gave them ground for dissatisfaction or 
mistrust. During the ten years after the surrender of Athens, 
they had been lords of the Grecian world both by land and sea, 
with a power never before possessed by any Grecian state ; until 
the battle of Knidus, and the combination of Athens, Thebes, 
Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had broken up their em- 
pire at sea, and much endangered it on land. At length the 
peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia on their side (at the price of 
the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve 
the hostile combination against them. The general autonomy, of 
which they were the authorized interpreters, meant nothing more 
than a separation of the Beeotian cities from Thebes,’ and of 
Corinth from Argos, — being noway intended to apply to the re- 
lation between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands 
free, the Lacedemonians applied themselves to raise their ascen- 
dency on land to the point where it had stood before the battle of 
Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their empire at 
sea. To bring back a dominion such as that of the Lysandrian 
harmosts and dekarchies, and to reconstitute a local oligarchy of 
their most devoted partisans, in each of those cities where the 
government had been somewhat liberalized during the recent pe- 
riod of war, — was their systematic policy. 


1 Aristot. Polit. vi, 2, 2. 2 Thucyd. v, 81. 

3 Tsokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 133, 134, 146, 206; Or. viii, (De Pace) « 
123; Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 1-8; Diodor, x”, 5, 9-19. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 35. 
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Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their fel- 
low-citizens for subservience to Sparta, now found the season con- 
venient for soliciting Spartan intervention to procure their return 
It was in this manner that a body of exiled political leaders from 
Phlius, — whose great merit it was that the city when under their 
government had been zealous in service to Sparta, but had now 
become lukewarm or even disaffected in the hands of their oppo- 
nents, — obtained from the ephors a message, polite in form but 
authoritative in substance, addressed to the Phliasians, requiring 
that the exiles should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished 
without just cause.! 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly in ascending movement 
on land, efforts were also made to reéstablish it at sea. Several 
of the Cyclades and other smaller islands were again rendered 
tributary. In this latter sphere, however, Athens became her 
competitor. Since the peace, and the restoration of Lemnos, Im 
bros and Skyros, combined with the refortified Peirseus and its 
Long Walls, — Athenian commerce and naval power had been re- 
viving, though by slow and humble steps. Like the naval force 
of England compared with France, the warlike marine of Athens 
rested upon a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly 
existed at all in Laconia. Sparta had no seamen except con- 
strained Helots or paid foreigners; while the commerce of Pei- 
reus had both required and maintained a numerous population of 
this character. The harbor of Peirseus was convenient in respect 
of accommodation, and well-stocked with artisans, — while Laco- 
nia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of harbors.3 
Accordingly, in this maritime competition, Athens, though but the 
shadow of her former self, started at an advantage as compared 
with Sparta, and in spite of the superiority of the latter on land, 
was enabled to compete with her in acquiring tributary dependen- 
cies among the smaller islands of the AXgean. To these latter, 
who had no marine of their own, and who (like Athens herself) 
required habitual supplies of imported corn, it was important to 


‘ Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 8-10. 

The consequences of this forced return are difficult to foresee ; they will 
appear in a subsequent page. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 3-12. $ Xen. Hell. iv, 8, 7. 
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obtain both access to Peireus and protection from the Athenian 

triremes against that swarm of pirates, who showed themselves 
after the peace of Antalkidas, when there was no predominant 
maritime state; besides which, the market of Peirzus was often 
supplied with foreign corn from the Crimea, through the prefer- 
ence shown by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time 
when vessels from other places could obtain no cargo! A mode- 
rate tribute paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island 
greater advantages than if paid to Sparta, — with at least equal 
protection. Probably, the influence of Athens over these island- 
ers was farther aided by the fact, that she administered the festi- 
vals, and lent out the funds, of the holy temple at Delos. We 
know by inscriptions remaining, that large sums were borrowed 
at interest from the temple-treasure, not merely by individual 
islanders, but also by the island-cities collectively, — Naxos, 
Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, Seriphos. The Amphiktyonic council 
who dispensed these loans (or at least the presiding members) 
were Athenians named annually at Athens.2 Moreover, these 
islanders rendered religious homage and attendance at the Delian 
festivals, and were thus brought within the range of a central] 
Athenian influence, capable, under favorable circumstances, of 
being strengthened and rendered even politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a second 
maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to be of con- 
siderable moment, though never approaching the grandeur of her 
former empire; so that in the year 380 B.c., when Isokrates pub- 
lished his Panegyrical Discourse (seven years after the peace of 
Antalkidas), though her general power was still slender compared 
with the overruling might of Sparta,? yet her navy had already 


1 Tsokrates, Orat. xvii, (Trapezit. ) s. 71. 

2 See the valuableinscription called the Marmor Sandvicense, which con 
tains the accounts rendered by the annual Amphiktyons at Delos, from 
377-373 B.C. 

Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener, vol. ii, p. 214, ed. 1; vol. ii, p. 
78 seq., ed. 2nd. 

The list of cities and individuals who borrowed money from the temple is 
given in these accounts, together with the amount of interest either paid by 
them, or remaining in arrear. 

3 This is the description which Isokrates himself gives (Orat. xv, (Perma 
tat.’ s. 61) of the state of the Grecian world when he published his Pane 
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made such progress, that he claims for her the right of taking the 
command by sea, in that crusade which he strenuously enfor<es, 
of Athens and Sparta in harmonious unity at the head of all 
Greece, against the Asiatic barbarians.! 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surrendered the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia; and that king Agesipolis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a fresh Grecian expe- 
dition against Asia, in compliance with propositions from some 
disaffected subjects of Artaxerxes.2 Upon some such project, 
currently discussed though never realized, Isokrates probably 
built his Panegyrical Oration, composed in a lofty strain of patri- 
otic eloquence (380 B. ©.) to stimulate both Sparta and Athens in 
the cause, and calling on both, as joint chiefs of Greece, to sus- 
pend dissensions at home for a great Pan-hellenic manifestation 
against the common enemy abroad. But whatever ideas of this 
kind the Spartan leaders may have entertained, their attention was 
taken off, about 382 B.c. by movements in a more remote region 
of the Grecian world, which led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 B. c. (when the Athenians were engaged in 


gyrical Discourse —6ére Aaxedarpovior piv jpxov tév ‘EAARVeY, tueic 6% 
Tamevac éxpatroper, ete. 

1 The Panegyrical Discourse of Isokrates, the date of it being pretty exe 
actly known, is of great value for enabling us to understand the period imme- 
diately succeeding the peace of Antalkidas. 

He particularly notices the multiplication of pirates, and the competition 
between Athens and Sparta about tribute from the islands in the Adgean 
(8.133). Tig yap av rovavtne xatactacews éxiSvpqoeter, ev y KaTatovtio- 
tal pév THy Sahaocay Katéxovol, meATacTal dé Tac T6AELC KaTaAauPavover, 
ete. 

....Kaitoe yoy tode picer kal wy 61d Tbynv péya dpovodvTag ToLOdTOLUE 
Epyote érixespeiv, ToAd mGAAov  TOdE vVnoLoTac O aopmoroyeiv, ov¢ 
Gitov éoriv ErEELy, dpOvrac TobToUC wey Ld OnaVidTATA THE YRC 6pn yewpyeiv 
avayKalouévove, Todc & nmeiporac dv’ adSoviay THC XOpac Tv pwsv TAcioTav 
abrijc dpyov TeptopOvrac, etc. (s. 151). 

..-.'Qv neic¢ (Athenians and Spartans) oddeuiav rovotueda rpdvorav, 
Gada wept wiv Tov KukAaddov viowr augtoBntroripuer, Tooad- 
tag dé Td mAHSOC Kad THALKabTaG TO péyEdoC duvapELC ObTuC eixgG ~H BapBap~ 
mapadedOxapev. 

Compare Xe aoph. Hellen. vi, 1, 12 — ip ei¢ vnoddpra 2n0BAérovrag, ete, 

2 Diodor. xv, 3, 19. 
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the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either of the kings 
of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the peninsula 
of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that year, Athens still 
retained a portion of her maritime empire in those regions. The 
Platzans were still in possession of Skisné (on the isthmus of Pal 
léné) which she had assigned to them; while the Athenian admi- 
ral Euetion, seconded by many hired Thracians, and even by Per 
dikkas king of Macedonia, undertook a fruitless siege to reconquer 
Amphipolis on the Strymon.! But the fatal disaster at Syracuse 
having disabled Athens from maintaining such distant interests, 
they were lost to her along with her remaining empire, — perhaps 
earlier; though we do not know how. At the same time, during 
the last years of the Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Mace- 
donia greatly increased in power; partly, we may conceive, from 
the helpless condition of Athens, — but still more from the abili- 
ties and energy of Archelaus, son and successor of Perdikkas. 
The course of succession among the Macedonian princes seems 
not to have been settled, so that disputes and bloodshed took place 
at the death of several of them. Moreover, there were distinct 
tribes of Macedonians, who, though forming part, really or nomi- 
nally, of the dominion of the Temenid princes, nevertheless were 
immediately subject to separate but subordinate princes of their 
own. ‘The reign of Perdikkas had been troubled in this manner. 
In the first instance, he had stripped his own brother Alketas of 
the crown,? who appears (so far as we can make out) to have had 


' Thucyd. vii, 9. 

? This is attested by Plato, Gorgias, c. 26. p. 471 A. 

...."O¢g ye (Archelaus son of Perdikkas) mporov pév rovtov abrov Tov 
Osométyv Kai Seiov (Alketas) wetameupauevoc, OC GTOdDdowY THY ape 
xv Rv Tepdixnag abrov ageirero, ete. 

This statement of Plato, that Perdikkas expelled his brother Alketas from 
the throne, appears not to be adverted to by the commentators. Perhaps it 
may help to explain the chronological embarrassments connected with the 
reign of Perdikkas, the years of which are assigned by different authors, as 
28, 28, 35,40, 41. See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv, p. 222—where he 
discusses the chronology of the Macedonian kings: also Krebs, Lection. Di- 
pdones, p. 159. 

There are no means of determining when the reign of Perdikkas began— 
nor exactly, when it ended. We know from Thucydides that he was king 
in 432, and in 414. B,c. But the fact of his acquir.ng the crown by the ex- 
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the better right to it; next he had also expelled his younger 
brother Philippus from his subordinate principality. To restore 
Amyntas the son of Philippus, was one of the purposes of the 
Thrakian prince Sitalkés, in the expedition undertaken conjointly 
with Athens, during the second year of the Peloponnesian war.! 
On the death of Perdikkas (about 413 B.c.), his eldest or only 
legitimate son was a child of seven years old; but his natural son? 
Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambition. The 
dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had now considerable chance 
of reéstablishing himself on the throne ; Archelaus, inviting him 
and his son under pretence that he would himself bring about their 
reestablishment, slew them both amidst the intoxication of a ban- 
quet. He next despatched the boy, his legitimate brother, by suf- 
focating him in a well; and through these crimes made himself 
king. His government, however, was so energetic and able, that 
Macedonia reached a degree of military power such as none of 
his predecessors had ever possessed. His troops, military equip- 
ments, and fortified places, were much increased in numbers; 
while he also cut straight roads of communication between the 
various portions of his territory,—a novelty seemingly every- 
where, at that time3 Besides such improved organization (which 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus 
founded a splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honor of the 
Olympian Zeus and the Muses,‘ and maintained correspondence 
with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He prevailed upon 
the tragic poets Euripides and Agathon, as well as the epic poet 
Cheerilus, to visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides especially 
was treated with distinguished favor and munificence,> remaining 


pulsion of an elder brother, renders it less wonderful that the beginning of 
his reign should be differently stated by different authors ; though these au- 
thors seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as the immediate successor of 
Alexander, without any notice of Alketas. 

! Thucyd. i, 57; ii, 97-100. 

? The mother of Archelaus was a female slave belonging to Alketas; it ia 
for this reason that Plato calls Alketas deorétny kat Geiov of Archelaus 
(Plato, Gorgias, c. 26. p. 471 A.) 

* Thucyd. ii, 100. ddod¢ evSeiac Erene, ete. See the note in Ch. lxix, p 
17 of Vol. ix. 

* Arrian, i, 11; Diodor. xvii, 16. 

* Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, c. 7, p. 531 E. 
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there until his death in 406 or 405 B.c. Archelaus also invited 
Sokrates, who declined the invitation, — and appears to have 
shown some favor to Plato.! He perished in the same year as 
Sokrates (399 B. c.), by a violent death; two Thessalian youths, 
Krateuas and Hellanokrates, together with a Macedonian named 
Dekamnichus, being his assassins during a hunting-party. The 
first two were youths to whom he was strongly attached, but whose 
dignity he had wounded by insulting treatment and non-perform- 
ance of promises; the third was a Macedonian, who, for having 
made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, had 
been given up by the order of Archelaus t) the poet, in order that 
he might be flogged for it. Euripides actually caused the sen- 
tence to be inflicted ; but it was not till six years after his death that 
Dekamnichus, who had neither forgotten nor forgiven the affront, 
found the opportunity of taking revenge by instigating and aiding 
the ussassins of Archelaus.? 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
relating as well to the Macedonian king Archelaus as to the 
Athenian citizen and poet Euripides, illustrate the political con- 
trast between Macedonia and Athens. The government of the 
former is one wholly personal, — dependent on the passions, tastes, 
appetites, and capacities, of the king. The ambition of Archelaus 
leads both to his crimes for acquiring the throre, and to his im- 
proved organization of the military force of the state afterwards; 
his admiration for the poets and philosophers of Athens makes 


1 Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii, 24; Seneca, de Beneficiis, v. 6; lian, V. H. 
xiv, 17. 

2 See the statements, unfortunately very brief, of Aristotle (Politic. v, 8, 
10-13). Plato (Alkibiad. ii, c. 5, p. 141 D), while mentioning the assassi- 
nation of Archelaus by his tacdvxa represents the motive of the latter dif: 
ferently from Aristotle, as having been an ambitious deasre to possess hime 
self of the throne. Diodorus (xiv, 37) represents Krateuas as having killed 
Archelaus unintentionally in a hunting-party. 

Kal rig Apyeddov 0 éxidécewe Ackauviyog jyeuov kvéveto, Tapsgivey 
rode émideuévove mato’ aitiov 62 TH¢ Opync, STL adrov &FEdwKE MAT yOoas 
Eipiridy tO rointh: 6 68 Eipumidne éyakéravsv elmdvtac ti abrot eig dved- 
devav Tob orduarog (Arist. Pol. 1. ¢.). 

Dekamnichus is cited by Aristotle as one among the exasaploa cf persons 
actually scourged; which proves that Euripides availed himnsest 4 sha onvi 
lege accorded by Archelaus. 
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him sympathize warmly with Euripides, and ensure to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; his appetites, ming- 
ling license with insult, end by drawing upon him personal ene- 
mies of a formidable character. L’ Htat, c’est moi — stands marked 
in the whole series of proceedings ; the personality of the monarch 
is the determining element. Now at Athens, no such element 
exists. There is, on the one hand, no easy way of bringing to 
bear the ascendency of an energetic chief to improve the military 
organization, — as Athens found to her cost, when she was after- 
wards assailed by Philip, the successor after some interval, and in 
many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But on the other 
hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, of any indi- 
vidual Athenian, count as active causes in the march of public 
affairs, which is determined by the established law and by the 
pronounced sentiments of the body of citizens. However gross 
an insult might have been offered to Euripides at Athens, the di- 
kasts would never have sentenced that the offender should be 
handed over to him to be flogged. They would have inflicted 
such measure of punishment as the nature of the wrong, and the 
preéxisting law appeared to them to require. Political measures, 
or judicial sentences, at Athens, might be well or ill-judged ; but 
at any rate, they were always dictated by regard to a known law 
and to the public conceptions entertained of state-interests, state- 
dignity, and state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any 
man’s personality. To Euripides,— who had throughout his 
whole life been the butt of Aristophanes and other comic writers, 
and who had been compelled to hear, in the crowded theatre, 
taunts tar more galling than what is ascribed to Dekamnichus, — 
the contrast must have been indeed striking, to have the offender 
made over to him, and the whip placed at his disposal, by order 
of his new patron. And it is little to his honor, that he should 
have availed himself of the privilege, by causing the punishment 
to be really administered; a punishment which he could never 
have seen inflicted, during the fifty years cf his past life, upon 
any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three or four days, 
after which Orestes, son of Archelaus, a child, was placed on the 
throne, under the guardianship of Zropus. The latter, however, 
after about four years, made awty with his ward, and reigned in 
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his stead for two years. He then died of sickness, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Pausanias; who, after a reign of only one year, 
was assassinated and succeeded by Amyntas.! This Amyntas 
(chiefly celebrated as the father of Philip and the grandfather of 
Alexander the Great), though akin to the royal family, had been 
nothing more than an attendant of A‘ropus,? until he made him- 
self king by putting to death Pausanias.3 He reigned, though 
with interruptions, twenty-four years (393-369 B. c.); years, for 
the most part, of trouble and humiliation for Macedonia, and of 
occasional exile for himself. The vigorous military organization 
introduced by Archelaus appears to have declined; while the fre- 
quent dethronements and assassinations of kings, beginning even 
with Perdikkas the father of Archelaus, and continued down to 
Amyntas, unhinged the central authority and disunited the various 
portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally tended te 
separation, and could only be held together by a firm hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the north, 
north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes, Thracian 
and Illyrian, whose invasions were not unfrequent and often form- 
idable. ‘Tempted, probably, by the unsettled position of the gov- 
ernment, the Llyrians poured in upon Amyntas during the first 
year of his reign; perhaps they may have been invited by other 
princes of the interior,’ and at all events their coming would ope- 
rate as a signal for malcontents to declare themselves. Amyntas, 
— having only acquired the sceptre a few months before by assas- 
sinating his predecessor, and having little hold on the people, — 
was not only unable to repel them, but found himself obliged to 
evacuate Pella, and even to retire from Macedonia altogether. 
Despairing of his position, he made over to the Olynthians a large 


1 Diodor. xiv. 84-89. 

2 JBlian, V. H. xii, 43; Dexippus ap. Syncell. p. 263; Justin, vii, 4. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 89. ’Eredeiryce 68 xal ILavoaviac 6 rév Makeddver Baat- 
Ade, avaipedele bd ’Apbvtov ddAw, apsac éeviavTov: rhv dé BactAeiav KaTeo- 
yev ’Auivrac, ete. 

4See in Thucyd. iv, 112—the relations of Arrhibsus, prince of the 
Macedonians called Lynkeste in the interior country, with the Illyrian in 
vaders — B. ©. 4238, 

Archelaus had been engaged at a more recent period in war with a 
prince of the interior named Arrhibseus,—perheps the same person (Aris- 
tot. Polit. v, 8, 11). 

VOL. x. 3 400 
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portion of the neighboring territory, — Lower Macedonia or the 
coast and cities round the Thermaic Gulf! As this cession is 
represented to have been made at the moment of his distress and 
expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made for some 
reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which Amyntas 
might well stand in need, at a moment of so much exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again of the Chal- 
kidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which they gradually ag- 
eregated around their city as a centre. The confederacy seems to 
have taken its start from this cession of Amyntas, — or rather, to 
speak more properly, from his abdication ; for the cession of what 
he could not keep was of comparatively little moment, and we shall 
see that he tried to resume it as soon as he acquired strength. The 
effect of his flight was, to break up the government of Lower or. 
maritime Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated de- 
fenceless against the Illyrians or other invaders from the interior. 
To these cities, the only chance of security, was to throw them- 
selves upon the Greek cities on the coast, and to organize in con- 
junction with the latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among 
all the Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering 
(so they had proved themselves in their former contentions against 
Athens when at the summit of her power) as well as the nearest, 
were the Chalkidians of Olynthus. These Olynthians now put 
themselves forward,— took into their alliance and under their 
protection the smaller towns of maritime Macedonia immediately 
near them,— and soon extended their confederacy so as to com 
prehend all the larger towns in this region,—including ever 
Pella, the most considerable city of the country.2 As they began 


' Diodor. xiv, 92; XY, 19. ’Aroyvode dé rHv apyny, OdAvyBiowg piv tHY 
ouveyyde XOpav edwpjcato, ete. TO djuw Tov ’OAvVSiwr dwpnoapuévov ToA- 
Anv Tig du0pov yopac, dud Ty dnoyvucww Tie éavTod duvacteiac, ete. 

The flight of Amyntas, after a year’s reign, is confirmed by Dexippus ap. 
Syncell. p. 263. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. v, 2,12. "Ore piv yap tov éml Opgene peyiorn moru¢ 
"Orwvdoc, oxeddv wavrec éxiotacde. Obror Tov TéAEwY Tpoonyayovre korwW 
ae, g’ gre roic abroic xpnoSar vouote Kal ovumoditeverv: erecta O& al TOP 
MelCovar TpoaéAaBov Tivac. ’Ex d3 TobTov érexveipnoayv Kal Tac Tie Makedov- 
fag moAecg tAevdepodv amd ’Apwbvtov, Tod BacrAéoc Makeddvov. 'Emed 08 
elonxovoar ai tyybtata abrav, rayd Kal emi rag réppw Kad peilove bropedvove 
To* Kal KateAinouev jusic Eyovtac iby GAAacg Te TOAAdC, Kat I1éAAay, Anrep 
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this enterprise at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may 
be sure that it must have cost them serious efforts, not without 
great danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities 
themselves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors ; 
just as the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the 
first formation of the confederacy of Delos. The Olynthians 
could have had no means of conquering even the less considerable 
Macedonian cities, much less Pella, by force and against the will 
of the inhabitants. ; 
How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by what steps 
the confederacy was got together, we are not permitted to know. 
Our information (unhappily very brief) comes from the Akanthian 
envoy Kleigenés, speaking at Sparta about ten years afterwards 
(8. c. 883), and describing in a few words the confederacy as it 
then stood. But there is one circumstance which this witness, — 
himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to solicit Spartan aid 
against her,— attests emphatically; the equal, generous, and 
brotherly principles, upon which the Olynthians framed their 
scheme from the beginning. They did not present themselves as 
‘an imperial city enrolling a body of dependent allies, but invited 
each separate city to adopt common laws and reciprocal citizen 
ship with Olynthus, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities 
near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, com- 
ing from the most powerful of their Grecian neighbors, cannot at 
all surprise us; especially at a time when they were exposed to 
the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the country. 
They had hitherto always been subjects;1 their cities had not 


peylotn Tov év Makedovig rédewv. Kal ’Auivrav dé aicdavoueda croyxu- 
poovTa re ék Tov TéAEwr, Kal doov obk éxrenTwKdTa 7dn ex Taon¢ Make- 
doviac. 

We know from Diodorus that Amyntas fled the country in despair, and 
ceded a large proportion at least of Lower Macedonia to the Olynthians. 
Accordingly, the struggle between the latter and Amyntas (here alluded 
to), must have taken place when he came back and tried to resume his do 
minion. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2,12—rd¢ ro Makedoviag moAeu éhevSeoodv and 
Apovrov, etc. ; compare y, 2, 38. 
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(like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate autonomy 
within its own walls; the offer, now made to them by the Olyn- 
thians, was one of freedom in exchange for their past subjection 
under the Macedonian kings, combined with a force adequate to 
protect them against Illyrian ‘and other invaders. Perhaps also 
these various cities, — Anthemus, Therma, Chalastra, Pella, Al6- 
rus, Pydna, etc.,— may have contained, among the indigenous 
population, a certain proportion of domiciliated Grecian inhabi- 
tants, to whom the proposition of the Olynthians would be es« 
pecially acceptable. 

We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was gladly 
welcomed by the Macedonian maritime cities. They were the 
first who fraternized as voluntary partners in the confederacy ; 
which the Olynthians, having established this basis, proceeded to 
enlarge farther, by making the like liberal propositions to the 
Greek cities in their neighborhood. Several of these latter joined 
voluntarily ; others were afraid to refuse; insomuch that the con- 
federacy came to include a considerable number of Greeks, — 
especially, Potideea, situated on the Isthmus of Palléné, and com- 
manding the road of communication between the cities within 
Palléné and the continent. The Olynthians carried out with 
scrupulous sincerity their professed principles of equal and inti- 
mate partnership, avoiding all encroachment or offensive preemi- 
nence in favor of their own city. But in spite of this liberal 
procedure, they found among their Grecian neighbors obstructions 
which they had not experienced from the Macedonian. Each of 
the Grecian cities had been accustomed to its own town-autonomy 
and separate citizenship, with its peculiar laws and customs. All 
of them were attached to this kind of distinct political life, by one 
of the most tenacious and universal instincts of the Greek mind; 
all of them wourd renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting 
to enter the Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its 
enlarged security, and its manifest advantages; and there were 
even some who, disdaining every prospective consideration, re- 
fused to change their condition at all except at the point of the 
sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chalkidic peninsula, and, there- 
fore, the least unable to stand alone. To these the Olynthians 
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did not mak« application, until they had already attracted within 
their confederacy a considerable number of other Grecian as well 
as Macedonian cities. They then invited Akanthus and Apollonia 
to come in, upon the same terms of equal union and fellow-citizen- 
ship. The proposition being declined, they sent a second message 
intimating that, unless it were accepted within a certain time, they 
would enforce it by compulsory measures. So powerful already 
was the military force of the Olynthian confederacy, that Akan- 
thus and Apollonia, incompetent to resist without foreign aid, des- 
patched envoys to Sparta to set forth the position of affairs in the 
Chalkidie peninsula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 
Their embassy reached Sparta about B. c. 883, when the Spar- 
tans, having broken up the city of Mantinea into villages, and 
coérced Phlius, were in the full swing of power over Peloponne- 
sus, — and when they had also dissolved the Beeotian federation, 
placing harmosts in Platewa and Thespiz as checks upon any 
movement of Thebes. The Akanthian Kleigenés, addressing him- 
self to the Assembly of Spartans and their allies, drew an alarm. 
ing picture of the recent growth and prospective tendencies of 
Olynthus, invoking the interference of Sparta against that city. 
The Olynthian confederacy (he said) already comprised many 
cities, small and great, Greek as well as Macedonian, — Amyntas 
having lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present 
great, was growing every day.'! The territory, comprising a large 
breadth of fertile corn-land, could sustain a numerous population. 
Wood for ship-building was close at hand, while the numerous 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops is given in Xenophon as eight hundred 
hoplites — a far greater number of peltasts — and one thousand horsemen, 
assuming that Akanthus and Apollonia jo:ned the confederacy. It has 
been remarked by Mr. Mitford and others, that these numbers, as they here 
stand, must be decidedly smaller than the reality. But we have no means 
of correction open to us. Mr. Mitford’s suggestion of eight thousand hop- 
lites in place of eight hundred, rests upon no authority 

Demosthenes states that Olynthus by herself, and before she had brought 
all the Chalkidians into confederacy (otto Xadxidéwv ravtwv ele Ev cvvy- 
«iouévov — De Fals. Leg. c. 75, p. 425) possessed four hundred horsemen, 
and a citizen population of 5000; no more than this (he says) at the time 
when the Lacedemonians attacked them. The historical statements of the 
great orator, for a time which nearly coincides with his own birth, are te 
be received with caution. 
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harbors of the confederate cities ensured a thriving trade as well 
as a steady revenue from custom-duties. The neighboring Thra- 
cian tribes would be easily kept in willing dependence, and would 
thus augment the military force of Olynthus ; even the gold mines 
of Mount Pangzeus would speedily come within her assured reach. 
* All that I now tell you (such was the substance of his speech) 
is matter of public talk among the Olynthian people, who are full 
of hope and confidence. How can you Spartans, who are taking 
anxious pains to prevent the union of the Beeotian cities,! permit 
the aggregation of so much more formidable a power, both by 
land and by sea, as this of Olynthus? Envoys have already been 
sent thither from Athens and Thebes, —and the Olynthians have 
decreed to send an embassy in return for contracting alliance with 
those cities; hence, your enemies will derive a large additional 
force. We of Akanthus and Apollonia, having declined the pro- 
position to join the confederacy voluntarily, have received notice 
that, if we persist, they will constrain us. Now we are anxious 
to retain our paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by 
ourselves.2 But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be 
under the necessity of joining them, — as several other cities have 
already done, from not daring to refuse; cities, who would have 
sent envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending 
the Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with 
a powerful force, will now revolt from the new confederacy. But if 
you postpone your interference, and allow time for the confederacy 
to work, their sentiments will soon alter. They will come to be 
knit together in attached unity, by the co-burgership, the intermar- 
riage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, which have al- 
ready been enacted prospectively. All of them will become con- 
vinced that they have a common interest both in belonging to, 
and in strengthening the confederacy, — just as the Arcadians, 
when they follow you, Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to 


* Xen. Hellen. v, 2,16. "Evvonoare dé nai réde, mH¢ eikdc, bude THe pee 
Botwriag éxipeAndjvat, drac un xaW év ein, TOAD & peEilovog aS powlouévng 
Cuvauewc Guedjoat, etc. 

I translate here the substance of the speech, not the exact words. 

* Xen. Hellen. y, 2, 14 ‘Hueic d?, & dvdpec Aakedaiudri01, Bovddpeda 
uev Toic matpioi vouore xojo9al, Kat abrorodita: elvac: el wévtor uh Bon dhe 
El TLC, GvayKn Kal jpuiv per’ éexeivwv yiyverSat. 
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preserve their own property, but also to plunder others. If, by 
your delay, the attractive tendencies of the confederacy should 
come into real operation, you will presently find it not so much 
within your power to dissolve.! ” 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
than one respect. Coming from the lips of an enemy, it is the 
best of all testimonies to the liberal and comprehensive spirit in 
which the Olynthians were acting. They are accused,—not of 
injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of degrading those around 
them, — but literally, of organizing a new partnership on princi- 
ples too generous and too seductive; of gently superseding, in- 
stead of violently breaking down, the barriers between the various 
cities, by reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens 
of each; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, in 
which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all without excep- 
tion would be gainers. The advantage, both in security and in 
power, accruing prospectively to all, is not only admitted by the 
orator, but stands in the front of his argument. “ Make haste and 
break up the confederacy (he impresses upon Sparta) before its 
fruit is ripe, so that the confederates may never taste it nor find 
out how good it is; for if they do, you will not prevail on them to 
forego it.” By implication, he also admits, — and he says nothing 
tending even to raise a doubt, —that the cities which he repre- 
sents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would share along with the rest in 
this same benefit. But the Grecian political instinct was never 
theless predominant, — “ We wish to preserve our paternal laws, 
and to be a city by ourselves.” Thus nakedly is the objection 
stated ; when the question was, not whether Akanthus should lose 
its freedom and become subject to an imperial city like Athens, — 
but whether it should become a free and equal member of a larger 
political aggregate, cemented by every tie which could make union 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2,18. Aci ye unv bude Kal rode eidévat, We, iv eiphKayev 
Sivapmv weyadAnv odoar, obra dvonadatotog Tic gotiv: al ydp dKovoae Tov 
modewy THE TOALTELag KOLVwVODOAL, abTal, dv Tt idwowv avrinador, 
tayo dmootnoovTa: el wévtor ovykAetadHjoovtar Taig TE ET 
yapiacc wal éyxtHoect Tap’ dhAniace, dc Ewnotouévor cick 
—Kal yvdoorrat, Ste weTa THY KpatobyTar Ereatar KeEep- 
Saréov borir, Sorep “Apkadec, bray ped’ tuav iwot, Ta Te abTdv aHloves 
al ra dAAérpia dpral wow —iowe obKmed duotwe ebdvta Earat, 
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secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious to observe how 
perfectly the orator is conscious that this repugnance, though at 
the moment preponderant, was nevertheless essentially transitory, 
and would give place to attachment when the union came to be 
felt as a reality ; and how eagerly he appeals to Sparta to lose no 
time in clenching the repugnance, while it lasted. He appeals to 
her, not for any beneficial or Pan-hellenic objects, but in the inter- 
ests of her own dominion, which required that the Grecian worlc 
should be as it were pulverized into minute, self-acting, atoms 
without cohesion, — so that each city, or each village, while pro- 
tected against subjection to any other, should farther be prevented 
from equal political union or fusion with any other; being thus 
more completely helpless and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, but also from 
the dispossessed Macedonian king Amynthus, that envoys reached 
Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that Amyntas, 
after having abandoned the kingdom and made his cession to the 
Olynthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly and tried to re- 
instate himself by force. In this scheme he had failed, being de- 
feated by the Olynthians. Indeed we find another person named 
Argus, mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian sceptre, and 
possessing it for two years.! 

After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedeemonians first declared 
their own readiness to comply with the prayer, and to put down 
Olynthus ; next, they submitted the same point to the vote of the 
assembled allies.2 Among these latter, there was no genuine an- 
tipathy against the Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, in the synod then 
held at Sparta. But the power of Sparta over her allies was now 
far greater than it had been then. Most of their cities were under 
oligarchies, dependent upon her support for authority over their 
fellow-citizens; moreover, the recent events in Beeotia and at 


 Diodor. xiv, 92; xv, 19. 

Demosthenes speaks of Amyntas as having been expelled from his king- 
dom by the Thessalians (cont. Aristokrat. c. 29, p. 657). If this be histori- 
cally correct, it must be referred to some subsequent war in whict he was 
engaged with the Thessalians, perhaps to the time when Jason of’ Pherss 
acquired dominion over Macedonia (Xenoph Hellen. vi, 1, 11). 

* See above in this History, Vol. VI. Ch. xlviii, p. 79. 
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Mantinea had operated as a serious intimidation. Anxiety ta 
keep the favor of Sparta was accordingly paramount, so that most 
of the speakers as well as most of the votes, declared for war,! 
and a combined army of ten thousand men was voted to be raised, 
To make up such total, a proportional contingent was assessed 
upon each confederate ; combined with the proviso now added for 
the first time, that each might furnish money instead of men, at 
the rate of three Aiginzan oboli (half an Aiginean drachma) for 
each hoplite. A cavalry-soldier, to those cities which furnished 
such, was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts; or pecuniary contribution on the same 
scale. All cities in default were made liable to a forfeit of one 
. stater (four drachmz) per day, for every soldier not sent; the for- 
feit to be enforced by Sparta.2 Such licensed substitution of pe- 
cuniary payment for personal service, is the same as I have already 
described to have taken place nearly a century before in the con- 
federacy of Delos under the presidency of Athens.3 It was a 
system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike than 
those of Athens. But in both cases it was favorable to the am- 
bition of the leading state; and the tendency becomes here mani- 
fest, to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that in- 
creased Lacedemonian ascendency which had already grown up 
in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satisfaction with 
the vote just passed, intimated that the muster of these numeroug 
contingents would occupy some time, and again insisted on the 
necessity of instant intervention, even with a small force; before 
the Olynthians could find time to get their plans actually in work 
or appreciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate Lacede- 
monian force (they said), if despatched forthwith, would not only 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 20. ’Ex rovrov mévrot, me AAol wér Svvnyopevoy oTpa 
ray Tovey, waALora dé ol BovAduevor Aaredalpoviorg yapiferat, etc. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 21, 22. 

Diodorus (xv, 31) mentions the fact that an hoplite was reckoned equiva 
lent to two peltasts, in reference to a Lacedemonian muster-roll of a few 
years afterwards ; but it must have been equally necessary to fix the pro 
prrtion on the present occasion. 

5 See Vol. V. Ch. xlv, p. 302 of this History. 
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keep those who had refused to join Olynthus, steady to their refu- 
sal, but also induce others, who had joined reluctantly, to revolt. 
Accordingly the ephors appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning 
to him two thousand hoplites,— Neodamodes (or enfranchised 
Helots), Periceki, and Skiritee or Arcadian borderers. Such was 
the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that they would not let 
him delay even to get together the whole of this moderate force. 
He was put in march immediately, with such as were ready; 
whi his brother Phoebidas was left behind to collect the remainder 
and follow him. And it seems that the Akanthians judged cor- 
rectly. For Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a rapid march, 
though he was unable to contend against the Olynthians in the 
field, yet induced Potideea to revolt from them, and was able to 
defend those cities, such as Akanthus and Apollonia, which reso- 
lutely stood aloof.!| Amyntas brought a force to codperate with 
him. 

The delay in the march of Phcebidas was productive of conse- 
quences no less momentous than unexpected. The direct line 
from Peloponnesus to Olynthus lay through the Theban territory ; 
a passage which the Thebans, whatever might have been their 
wishes, were not powerful enough to refuse, though they had con- 
tracted an alliance with Olynthus,? and though proclamation was 
made that no Theban citizens should join the Lacedzemonian force. 
Kudamidas, having departed at a moment’s notice, passed through 
Beeotia without a halt, in his way to Thrace. But it was known 
that his brother Phcebidas was presently to follow ; and upon this 
fact the philo-Laconian party in Thebes organized a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phcebidas, that he should 
cooperate with them in any party movement which they might 
find opportunity of executing;3 and when he halted with his 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 24; Diodor. xy, 21. 

? Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 27-34. 

* This is the statement of Diodorus (xv, 20), and substantially that of Plu- 
tarch (Agesil. c. 24), who intimates that it was the general belief of the time. 
And it appears tome much more probable than t’.e representation of Keno- 
phon — that the first idea arose when Phoebidas was under the walls of Thebes, 
and that the Spartan leader was persuaded by Leontiades to act on his own 
resyonsibility. The behavior of Agesilaus and of the ephors after the fact. 
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detachment near the gymnasium a little way without the walls, 
they concerted matters as well with him as among themselves. 
Leontiades, Hypatés, and Archias, were the chiefs of the party in 
Thebes favorable to Sparta; a party decidedly in minority, yet 
still powerful, and at this moment so strengthened by the un- 
bounded ascendency of the Spartan name, that Leontiades him- 
self was one of the polemarchs of the city. Of the anti-Spartan, 
or predominant sentiment in Thebes, — which included most of 
the wealthy and active citizens, those who came successively into 
office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry,! — the leaders were 
Ismenias and Androkleides. ‘The former, especially, the foremost 
as well as ablest conductor of the late war against Sparta, was 
now in office as Polemarch, conjointiv with his rival Leontiades. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from Phe- 
bidas, Leontiades assiduously courted him and gained his confi- 
dence. On the day of the Thesmophoria,? a religious festival 


is like that of persons who had previously contemplated the possibility of it, 
But the original suggestion must have come from the Theban faction them- 
selves. 

1 Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, c. 5, p. 578 B.) states that most of these gen- 
erals of cavalry (Tov immapynkdTwv vouiuwc) were afterwards in exile with 
Pelopidas at Athens. 

We have little or no information respecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this moment a liberalized oligarchy. There 
was a Senate, and two Polemarchs (perhaps the Polemarchs may have 
been more than two in all, though the words of Xenophon rather lead us to 
suppose only two)— and there seems also to have been a civil magistrate, 
chosen by lot (6 kvautord¢ dpywv) and renewed annually, whose office was 
marked by his constantly having in his possession the sacred spear of state 
(76 lepdv dopv) and the city-seal (Plutarch, De Gen. Soer. c. 31. p. 597 —B. 
—C.). 

At this moment, it must be recollected, there were no such officers as Boeo- 
tarchs; since the Lacedemonians, enforcing the peace of Antalkidas, had 
put an end to the Beeotian federation. 

?The rhetor Aristeides (Or. xix, Eleusin. p. 452 Cant.; p. 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized during the Pythian festival. This festi- 
val would take place, July or August 382 B.c.; near the beginning of the 
third year of the (99th) Olympiad. See above in this History, Vol. VI. 
Ch. liv, p. 455, note. Respecting the year and month in which the Pythian 
festival was held, there is a difference of opinion among commentators. I 
agree with those who assign it to the first quarter of the third Olympic year. 
And the date of the march of Phebidas would perfectly harmonize with this 
supposition 
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celebrated by the women apart from the men, during which thie 
acropolis or Kadmeia was consecrated to their exclusive use,— 
Phebidas, affecting to have concluded his halt, put himself in 
march to proceed as if towards Thrace; seemingly rounding the 
walls of Thebes, but not going into it. The Senate was actually 
assembled in the portico of the agora, and the heat of a summer’s 
noon had driven every one out of the streets, when Leontiades, 
stealing away from the Senate, hastened on horseback to over- 
take Pheebidas, caused hm to face about, and conducted the Lace- 
demonians straight up to the Kadmeia; the gates of which, as 
well as those of the town, were opened by his order as polemarch. 
There were not only no citizens in the streets, but none even in 
the Kadmeia; no male person being permitted to be present at 
the feminine Thesmophoria; so that Phcebidas and his army be- 
came possessed of the Kadmeia without the smallest opposition. 
At the same time they became possessed of an acquisition of 
hardly less importance, — the persons of all the assembled The- 
ban women; who served as hostages for the quiet submission, 
however reluctant, of the citizens in the town below. Leontiades 
handed to Pheebidas the key of the gates, and then descended 
into the town, giving orders that no man should go up without his 
order.1 

The assembled Senate heard with consternation the occupation 
of the acropolis by Pheebidas. Before any deliberation could be 
taken among the senators, Leontiades came down to resume his 
seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his party, to whom he 
had previously given orders, stood close at hand. “Senators (said 
he), be not intimidated by the news that the Spartans are in the 
Kadmeia; for they assure us that they have no hostile purpose 
against any one who does not court war against them. But I, as po- 
lemarch, am empowered by law to seize any one whose behavior 
is manifestly and capitally criminal. Accordingly, I seize this 
man Ismenias, as the great inflamer of war. Come forward, cap- 
tains and soldiers, lay hold of him, and carry him off where your 
orders direct.” Ismenias was accordingly seized and hurried off 


Xenophon mentions nothing about the Pythian festival as being in 
course of celebration when Phcebidas was encamped near Thebes: for it 
had no particular reference to Thebes. 

1 Xen. Hellen. y 2, 28, 29. 
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as a prisoner to the Kadmeia; while the senators, thunderstruck 
and overawed, offered no resistance. Such of them as were par- 
tisans of the arrested polemarch, ard many even of the more 
neutral members, left the Senate and went home, thankful to es 
cape with their lives. Three hundrea of them, including Andro- 
kleidas, Pelopidas, Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary 
exile to Athens; after which, the remainder of the Senate, now 
composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, passed 
a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a new pole- 
march in his place.! 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure of Theramenes by Kritias,2 
twenty-two years before, in the Senate of Athens under the 
Thirty. Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied 
by similar deeds of force against others of the same party. The 
sudden explosion and complete success of the conspiracy, plotted 
by the Executive Chief himself, the most irresistible of all con- 
spirators, — the presence of Phoebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a 
compliant Senate in the town, — the seizure or flight of Ismenias 
and all his leading partisans, — were more than sufficient to crush 
all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens; whose first 
anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and daughters from 
the custody of the Lacedzmonians in the Kadmeia. Having such 
a price to offer, Leontiades would extort submission the more 
easily, and would probably procure a vote of the people ratifying 
the new régime, the Spartan alliance, and the continued occupation 
of the acropolis. Having accomplished the first settlement of his 
authority, he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known 
the fact that “ order reigned ” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 
at Thebes had been received at Sparta with the greatest surprise, 
as well as with a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. Every- 
where throughout Greece, probably, it excited a greater sensation 
than any event since the battle of Aigospotami. Tried by the 
recognized public law of Greece, it was a flagitious iniquity, for 
which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. It was even 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 30, 31. 
3 Xen. Hellen. ii, 3. See above in this History, Vol. VIII. Ck. lxv p 252 
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worse than the surprise of Plata by the Thebans before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, which admitted of the partial excuse that war was 
at any rate impending; whereas in this case, the Thebans had 
neither done nor threatened anything to violate the peace of An- 
talkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant sentiment of all 
Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon! 
himself. But it was at the same time an immense accession to 
Spartan power. It had been achieved with preeminent skill and 
success ; and Phcebidas might well claim to have struck for Sparta 
the most important blow since AXgospotami, relieving her from 
one of her two really formidable enemies.? 

Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the ephors and 
the citizens generally. Every one was glad to throw upon him 
the odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him as having acted 
without orders. Even the ephors, who had secretly authorized 
him beforehand to codperate generally with the faction at Thebes, 
having doubtless never given any specific instructions, now indig- 
nantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone stood forward in his de- 
fence, contending that the only question was, whether his proceed- 
ing at Thebes had been injurious or beneficial to Sparta. If the 
former, he merited punishment ; if the latter, it was always lawful 
to render service, even impromptu and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. For 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act was in itself; 
and felt it still more, when Leontiades reached the city, humble in 
solicitation as well as profuse in promise. In his speech addressed 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 1. 

* It is curious that Xenophon, treating Phoebidas as a man more warm- 
hearted than wise, speaks of him as if he had rendered no real service to 
Sparta by the capture of the Kadmeia (v, 2, 28). The explanation of this 
is, that Xenophon wrote his history at a later period, after the defeat at 
Leuktra and the downfall of Sparta; which downfall was brought about by 
the reaction against her overweening and oppressive dominion, especially 
after the capture of the Kadmeia, — or (in the pious creed of Xenophon) by 
the displeasure of the gods, which such iniquity drew down upon her (y, 4, 
1). In this way, therefore, it is made out that Phcebidas had not acted 
with true wisdom, and that he had done his country more harm than good 
a criticism, which we may be sure that no man adyanced, at the time of the 
eapture itself, or during the three years after it. 
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to the assembled ephors and Senate, he first reminded them how 
hostile Thebes had hitherto been to them, under Ismenias and the 
party just put down, — and how constantly they had been in jeal 
ous alarm, lest Thebes should reconstitute by force the Boeotian 
federation. “Now (added he) your fears may be at an end; only 
take as good care to uphold our government, as we shall take to 
obey your orders. For the future, you will have nothing to de 
but to send us a short despatch, to get every service which you 
require.!” It was resolved by the Lacedzmonians, at the instance 
of Agesilaus, to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to up- 
hold Leontiades with his colleagues in the government of Thebes, 
and to put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they at the same time, 
as a sort of atonement to the opinion of Greece, passed a vote of 
censure on Pheebidas, dismissed him from his command, and even 
condemned him to a fine. The fine, however, most probably was 
never exacted ; for we shall see by the conduct of Sphodrias after- 
wards that the displeasure against Phoebidas, if at first genuine, 
was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedemonians should at the same time condemn 
Pheebidas and retain the Kadmeia — has been noted as a gross 
contradiction. Nevertheless, we ought not to forget, that had they 
evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontiades at Thebes, which 
had compromised itself for Sparta as well as for its own aggran- 
dizement, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. The like ex- 
cuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to their treatment 
of Ismenias; whom they put upon his trial at Thebes, before a 
court consisting of three Lacedzemonian commissioners, and one 
from each allied city. He was accused, probably by Leontiades 
and his other enemies, of having entered into friendship and con- 


! Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 34. 

Kai tyeic ye (says Leontiades to the Lacedemonian ephors) rote pév det 
mpooeixyeTe TOV vodv, TOTE dkovoeate BLacouévove avTod¢ Tv Botwtiav b¢’ 
abroic eivat’ viv 0’, éret rade Térpaxtat, obdév byudc dei OnBaiove Pofeia- 
Bar’ GAN dpkéoer buiv pixpd oKvTadan, Gote éExetSev mavta mparrecVat, 
bour dv dénoSe — bdr, borep Hucic budv, obtw Kal bueic Hudv, eripéAnade. 

Xenophon mentions the displeasure of the ephors and the Spartans gene 
rally against Pheebidas (yatera@e éyovtac TO PorBida) but not the fine, which 
is certified by Diodorus (xv, 20), by Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 6, and De Ge 
pio Socratis, p. 576 A), and Cornelius Nepos (Pelopid. c. 1) 
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spiracy with the Persian king to the detrimeut of Greece,!— of 
having partaken in the Persian funds brought into Greece by 
Timokrates the Rhodian, — and of being the real author of that 
war which had disturbed Greece from 395 B. c. down to the peace 
of Antalkidas. After an unavailing defence, he was condemned 
and executed. Had this doom been inflicted upon him by his po- 
litical antagonists as a consequence of their intestine victory, it 
would have been too much in the analogy of Grecian party-war- 
fare to call for any special remark. But there is something pecu- 
liarly revolting in the prostitution of judicial solemnity and Pan- 
hellenic pretence, which the Lacedemonians here committed. 
They could have no possible right to try Ismenias as a criminal at 
all; still less to try him as a criminal on the charge of confederacy 
with the Persian king,— when they had themselves, only five 
years before, acted not merely as allies, but even as instruments, 
of that monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Isme- 
nias had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another, — and for the 
like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The real motive of 
the Spartans was doubtless to revenge themselves upon this dis- 
tinguished Theban for having raised against them the war which 
began in 395 B.c. But the mockery of justice by which that re- 
venge was masked, and the impudence of punishing in him as 
treason that same foreign alliance with which they had ostenta- 
tiously identified themselves, lends a deeper enormity to the whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiades and his partisans were now established as rulers in 
Thebes, with a Lacedemonian garrison in the Kadmeia to sustain 
them and execute their orders. The once-haughty Thebes was 
enrolled as a member of Lacedemonian confederacy. Sparta 
was now enabled to prosecute her Olynthian expedition with re- 
doubled vigor. Eudamidas and Amyntas, though they repressed 
the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, had not been strong 
enough to put it down; so that a larger force was necessary, and 
the aggregate of ten thousand men, which had been previously 
decreed, was put into instant requisition, to be commanded by 


* Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 35; Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p.576 A. Plutareh 
in another place (Pelopid. c. 5) represents Ismenias as having been con: 
veyed to Sparta and tried there, 
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Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. The new general, a man of very 
popular manners, was soon on his march at the head of this large 
army, which comprised many Theban hoplites as well as horse- 
men, furnished by the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to 
Sparta. He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urg- 
ing upon him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of recoy- 
ering the Macedonian cities which had joined the Olynthians, — 
and also to Derdas, prince of the district of Upper Macedonia 
called Elimeia, inviting his cooperation against that insolent city, 
which would speedily extend her dominion (he contended) from 
the maritime region to the interior, unless she were put down.! 

Though the Lacedzemonians were masters everywhere and had 
their hands free, — though Teleutias was a competent officer with 
powerful forces, — and though Derdas joined with four hundred 
excellent Macedonian horse, — yet the conquest of Olynthus was 
found no easy enterprise.2 The Olynthian cavalry, in particular, 
was numerous and efficient. Unable as they were to make head 
against Teleutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless 
in a desultory engagement which took place near the city gates, 
they defeated the Lacedemonian and Theban cavalry, threw even 
the infantry into confusion, and were on the point of gaining a 
complete victory, had not Derdas with his cavalry on the other 
wing, made a diversion which forced them to come back for the 
protection of the city. Teleutias, remaining master of' the field, 
continued to ravage the Olynthian territory during the summer, 
for which, however, the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marau- 
ding expeditions against the cities in alliance with him.? 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained various partial 
defeats, especially one near Apollonia, from Derdas. They were 
more and more confined to their walls; insomuch that Teleutias 
became confident and began to despise them. Under these dispo 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 38 

? Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg ec. 75, p 425) speaks with proper commen- 
dation of the brave resistance made by the Olynthians against the great 
force of Sparta. But his expressions are altogether misleading as to the 
tenor and result of the war. If we had no other information than his, we 
should be led to imagine that the Olynthians had been victorious, and the 
Lacedxemonians baffled. 

% Xenoph. Hel.en. v 2, 40-43. 
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sitions on his part, a body of Olynthian cavalry showed themselves 
one morning, passed the river near their city, and advanced in 
calm array towards the Lacedemonian camp. Indignant at such 
an appearance of daring, Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the 
peltasts to disperse them; upon which the Olynthians slowly re- 
treated, while the peltasts rushed impatiently to pursue them, even 
when they recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians see 
that half the peltasts had crossed it, than they suddenly turned, 
charged them vigorously, and put them to flight with the loss of 
their commander Tlemonidas and a hundred others. All this 
passed in sight of Teleutias, who completely lost his temper. 
Seizing his arms, he hurried forward to cover the fugitives with 
the hoplites around him, sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, 
peltasts, and horsemen, to advance also. But the Olynthians, 
again retreating, drew him on towards the city, with such incon- 
siderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers ascending the emi- 
nence on which the city was situated, rushed close up to the walls.1 
Here, however, they were received by a shower of missiles which 
forced them to recede in disorder; upon which the Olynthians 
again sallied forth, probably, from more than one gate at once, 
and charged them first with cavalry and peltasts, next with hop- 
lites. The Lacedemonians and their allies, disturbed and dis- 
tressed by the first, were unable to stand against the compact 
charge of the last; Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost 
ranks, was slain, and his death was a signal for the flight of all 
around. The whole besieging force dispersed and fled in different 
directions, — to Akanthus, to Spartélus, to Potidea, to Apollonia. 
So vigorous and effective was the pursuit of the Olynthians, that 
the loss of the fugitives was immense. The whole army was in 
fact ruined ;° for probably many of the allies who escaped became 
discouraged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive might have de- 
terred the Lacedemonians from farther proceedings, and saved 
Olynthus, But now, they were so completely masters everywhere 
else, that they thought only of repairing the dishonor by a still 


° Thucyd. i, 63 — with the Scholiast. 


2 4 2s , yy 
Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 4-6. maurAnSere dxéxtewav dvSpamove kal Ste rep 
bpEAvc Hv TodTOV Tod oTpaTEtbpaToe, 


Diodorus (xv, 21) states the loss at twelve hundred men. 
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more imposing demonstration. Their king Agesipolis was placed 
at the head of an expedition on the largest scale; and his name 
called forth eager cooperation, both in men and money, from the 
allies. He marched with thirty Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus 
had gone to Asia; besides a select body of energetic youth as 
volunteers, from the Periceki, from the illegitimate sons of Spar- 
tans, and from strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise 
through poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan citizens 
to go through the arduous Lykurgean training.! Amyntas and 
Derdas also were instigated to greater exertions than before, so 
that Agesipolis was enabled, after receiving their reinforcements 
in his march through Macedonia, to present himself before Olyn- 
thus with an overwhelming force, and to confine the citizens with- 
in their walls. He then completed the ravage of their territory, 
which had been begun by Teleutias; and even took Tordné by 
storm. But the extreme heat of the summer weather presently 
brought upon him a fever, which proved fatal in a week’s time; 
although he had caused himself to be carried for repose to the 
shady grove, and clear waters, near the temple of Dionysus at 
Aphytis. His body was immersed in honey and transported to 
Sparta, where it was buried with the customary solemnities.! 
Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, prose- 
cuted the war with undiminished vigor ; and the Olynthians, de- 
barred from their home produce as well as from importation, were 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 3,9. IloAAo? dé ait@ kat rOv reptoikwy eSeAovral Kadot 
kayadol nKrorodVour, kal Sévor TOY Tpogimwv Kahovuévwrv, Kai voSor Tov 
Srapriarav, uara ebeeig te kal TOv év TH TOAEL KAaAGY OdK aTELpOL. 

The phrase — vor Tv Tpodiuwv — is illustrated by a passage from Phy- 
larchus in Athenzus, vi, p. 271 (referred to by Schneider in his note here), 
Ihave already stated that the political franchise of a Spartan citizen de- 
pended upon his being able to furnish constantly his quota to the public 
mess-table. Many of the poor families became unable to do this, and thus 
lost their qualification and their training ; but rich citizens sometimes paid 
their quota for them, and enabled them by such aid to continue their train- 
ing as £bvTpopor, Tpopiuor, HOYaKeC, etc. as companions of their own sons. 
The two sons of Xenophon were educated at Sparta (Diog. Laert. ii, 54), 
and would thus be £évoce Trav Tpodiwwv kadovuévov. If either of them was 
now old enough, he might probably have been one among the volun‘eers ta 
accompany Agesipolis. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 18; Pausan. iii, 5, 9. 
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speedily reduced to such straits as to be compelled to solicit peace. 
They were obliged to break up their own federation, and to enrol 
themselves as sworn members of the Lacedemonian confederacy, 
with its obligations of service to Sparta. The Olynthian union be- 
ing dissolved, the component Grecian cities were enrolled several- 
ly as allies of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Macedonia were 
deprived of their neighboring Grecian protector, and passed again 
under the dominion of Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy, and the recon- 
stitution of maritime Macedonia, were signal misfortunes to the 
Grecian world. Never were the arms of Sparta more mischiev- 
ously or more unwarrantably employed. That a powerful Grecian 
confederacy should be formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the bor- 
der region where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic tribes, — was an 
incident of signal benefit to the Hellenic world generally. It would 
have served as a bulwark to Greece against the neighboring Mace- 
donians and Thracians, at whose expense its conquests, if it made 
any, would have been achieved. ‘That Olynthus did not oppress 
her Grecian neighbors —that the principles of her confederacy 
were of the most equal, generous, and seducing character,— that she 
employed no greater compulsion than was requisite to surmount an 
unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy, — and that the very towns 
who obeyed this instinct would have become sensible themselves, 
in a very short time, of the benefits conferred by the confederacy 
on each and every one, — these are facts certified by the urgency 
of the reluctant Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave no 
interval for the confederacy to make its workings felt. Nothing 
but the intervention of Sparta could have crushed this liberal and 
beneficent promise ; nothing but the accident, that during the three 
years from 382 to 379 B. c., she was at the maximum of her power 
and had her hands quite free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under 
her garrison. Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. 
Only a few months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia 
was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous a war 
against Sparta, that she would have been disabled from meddling 
with Olynthus, — as we shall find illustrated by the fact (hereafter 
to be recounted), that she declined interfering in Thessaly to pros 


ee 


' Xen. Hellen. y, 3 26; Diodor. xv, 22, 23. 
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tect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Phere. Had the Olyn- 
thian confederacy been left to its natural working, it might well 
have united all the Hellenic cities around it in harmonious action, 
so as to keep the sea coast in possession of a confederacy of free 
and self-determining communities, confining the Macedonian prin- 
ces to the interior. But Sparta threw in her extraneous force, 
alike irresistible and inauspicious, to defeat these tendencies ; and 
to frustrate that salutary change, — from fractional autonomy and 
isolated action into integral and equal autonomy with collective 
action, — which Olynthus was laboring to bring about. She gave 
the victory to Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis upon 
which his son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not only Olynthus, 
but Akanthus, Apollonia, and the major part of the Grecian 
world, to one common level of subjection. Many of those Akan- 
thians, who spurned the boon of equal partnership and free com- 
munion with Greeks and neighbors, lived to discover how impotent 
were their own separate walls as a bulwark against Macedonian 
neighbors ; and to see themselves confounded in that common ser- 
vitude which the imprudence of their fathers had entailed upon 
them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta had surrendered the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia; by crushiug the Olynthian confederacy, 
she virtually surrendered the Thracian Greeks to the Macedonian 
princes. Never again did the opportunity occur of placing Hel- 
lenism on a firm, consolidated, and self-supporting basis, round the 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lacedemo- 
nians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another intervention 
within Peloponnesus, against the city of Phlius. It has already 
been mentioned that certain exiles of this city had recently been 
recalled, at the express command of Sparta. The ruling party 
in Phlius had at the same time passed a vote to restore the con- 
tiscated property of these exiles ; reimbursing out of the public 
treasury, to those who had purchased it, the price which they had 
paid, —and reserving all disputed points for judicial decision.! 
The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, to prefer complaint 
that they could obtain no just restitution of their property; that 
the tribunals of the city were in the hands of their opponents, 


— 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 10. 
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mauy of them directly interested as purchasers, who refused them 
the right of appealing to any extraneous and impartial authority ; 
and that there were even in the city itself many who thought them 
wronged. Such allegations were, probably, more or less founded 
in truth. At the same time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the 
independence of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phliasians that 
they passed a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The 
latter insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for strengthening 
their complaints at Sparta; and as a farther proof of anti-Spartan 
feeling, as well as of high-handed injustice, in the Phliasian rulers.! 
Their cause was warmly espoused by Agesilaus, who had personal 
relations of hospitality with some of the exiles; while it appears 
that his colleague, King Agesipolis, was on good terms with the 
ruling party at Phlius,— had received from them zealous aid, 
both in men and money, for his Olynthian expedition, — and had 
publicly thanked them for their devotion to Sparta.2 The Phlia- 
sian government, emboldened by the proclaimed testimonial of 
Agesipolis, certifying their fidelity, had fancied that they stood 
upon firm ground, and that no Spartan coércion would be enforced 
against them. But the marked favor of Agesipolis, now absent 
in Thrace, told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus, 
pursuant to that jealousy which usually prevailed between the 
two Spartan kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, 
from many who deprecated hostilities against a city of five thou- 
sand citizens, for the profit of a handful of exiles, — he not only 
seconded the proclamation of war against Phlius by the ephors, 
but also took the command of the army.3 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices favorable, 
Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity towards Phlius; dis- 
missing those Phliasian envoys, who met him on the road and 
bribed or entreated him to desist, with the harsh reply that the 
government had already deceived Sparta once, and that he would 
be satisfied with nothing less than the surrender of the acropolis. 
This being refused, he marched to the city, and blocked it up by 
a wall of circumvallation. The besieged defended themselves 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 10, 11. 
* Xen. Hellen. y, 3, 10. 7 ®%zaciwy wéluc, émarvedeloa pév bd Tod ’Ayn- 

GiTdALdo¢, bre TOAAA Kai tayéws abTO xpnuata é¢ Thy stpatidy édocay, ete, 
* Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 12,13; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24; Diodor. xv, 2(. 
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with resolute bravery and endurance, under a citizen named Del- 
phion ; who, with a select troop of three hundred, maintained con- 
stant guard at every point, and even annoyed the besiegers by 
frequent sallies. By public decree, every citizen was put upon 
half-allowance of bread, so that the siege was prolonged to double 
the time which Agesilaus, from the information of the exiles as to 
the existing stock of provisions, had supposed to be possible. 
Gradually, however, famine made itself felt; desertions from 
within increased, among those who were favorable, or not decidedly 
averse, to the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to en- 
courage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment as Phlia- 
sian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after about a 
year’s blockade,! the provisions within were exhausted, so that the 
besieged were forced to entreat permission from Agesilaus to des- 
patch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. Agesilaus granted 
their request. But being at the same time indignant that they 
submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask the ephors 
that the terms might be referred to his dictation. Meanwhile he 
redoubled his watch over the city; in spite of which, Delphion, 
with one of his most active subordinates, contrived to escape at 
this last hour. Phlius was now compelled to surrender at discre- 
tion to Agesilaus, who named a Council of One Hundred (half 
from the exiles, half from those within the city) vested with abso- 
lute powers of life and death over all the citizens, and authorizea 
to frame a constitution for the future government of the city. 
Until this should be done, he left a garrison in the acropolis, with 
assured pay for six months.? 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians might have 
obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatontarchy named 
by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,3 conducted themselves, we 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 25. 

Kal ra pév repli dALodvta obTwe ad éeretetédeoto év OkTO nol Kal éviavT®. 

This general expression “ the matters relative to Phlius,” comprises not 
merely the blockade, but the preliminary treatment and complaints of the 
Phliasian exiles. One year, therefore, will be as much as we can allow for 
the blockade, — perhaps more than we ought to allow. 

' Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 17-26. 

2 The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds little to commend in these Phliasian 
proceedings, except the @Aeraioeia or partisan-attachment of his hero 
(Xenoph. Agesil. ii, 21). 
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do not snow. But the presumptions are all unfavorable, seeing 
that their situation as well as their power was analogous to that 
of the Thirty at Athens and the Lysaridrian Dekarchies else- 
where. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiades, and of Phlius te 
Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the same time. 


CHAPTER LXXVII, 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACEDEMO 
NIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL 
PEACE, IN 871 B.C. 


At the beginning of 379 B.c., the empire of the Lacedzemo- 
nians on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled. On 
the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, and they seem to 
have held divided empire with Athens over the smaller islands ; 
while the larger islands (so far as we can make out) were inde- 
pendent of both. But the whole of inland Greece, both within 
and without Peloponnesus, — except Argos, Attica, and perhaps 
the more powerful Thessalian cities, —— was now enrolled in the 
confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her occupation of Thebes, by 
a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy of local partisans, appeared 
to place her empire beyond all chance of successful attack ; while 
the victorious close of the war against Olynthus carried every- 
where an intimidating sense of her far-reaching power. Her al- 
lies, too, — governed as they were in many cases by Spartan har- 
mosts, and by oligarchies whose power rested on Sparta, — were 
much more dependent upon her than they had been during the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object of the same 
mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as had been felt 
towards imperial Athens fifty years before, when she was desig- 
baied as the “despot city.!” And this sentiment was farther 


* Thucyd. i, 124. r6Aw ripavvor. 
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aggravated by the recent peace of Antalkidas, in every sense the 
work of Sparta; which she had first procured, and afterwards 
carried into execution. That peace was disgraceful enough, as 
being dictated by the king of Persia, enforced in his name, and 
surrendering to him all the Asiatic Greeks. But it became yet 
more disgraceful when the universal autonomy which it promised 
was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing better than sub- 
jection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed by Sparta, not 
only in perversion of the autonomy promised to every city, but in 
violation of all the acknowledged canons of right dealing between 
city and city, —the most flagrant was, her recent seizure and oc- 
cupation of the Kadmeia at Thebes. Her subversion (in alliance 
with, and partly for the benefit of, Amyntas king of Macedonia) 
of the free Olynthian confederacy was hardly less offensive to 
every Greek of large or Pan-hellenic patriotism. She appeared 
as the confederate of the Persian king on one side, of Amyntas 
the Macedonian, on another, of the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
on a third,—as betraying the independence of Greece to the 
foreigner, and seeking to put down, everywhere within it, that free 
spirit which stood in the way of her own harmosts and partisan 
oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontestably 
as the head of Greece. No man dared to call into question her 
headship, or to provoke resistance against it. ‘The tone of patri- 
otic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment is manifested in two 
eminent residents at Athens, — Lysias and Isokrates. Of these 
two rhetors, the former composed an oration which he publicly 
read at Olympia during the celebration of the 99th Olympiad, B. 
c. 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In this oration 
(of which unhappily only a fragment remains, preserved by Dio- 
nysius of Halikarnassus), Lysias raises the cry of danger te 
Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from the despot Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse.! He calls upon all Greeks to lay aside hos- 


1 Lysias, Frag. Orat. xxxiii, (Olympic.) ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. Hal. Ju- 
dic. de Lysia, p. 520-525, Reisk. 

‘Opav obra aloxpic diaxermévny tiv “EAAGéa, Kai TOAAG pev adie 
bvra vd 7H BapBapw, ToAAde OB TéAELg bd TLpdvywy dvacTaTovE yevEDH- 
uévac. 

....'Opauev yap rode Kivdbvovg kad ueyahoug kal 7 avraxodev mepieoT eRe 
VOL. x. 4 
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tility and jealousies one with the other, and to unite in maxing 
head against these two really formidable enemies, as their ances- 
tors had previously done, with equal zeal for putting down despots 
and for repelling the foreigner. He notes the number of Greeks 
(in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, whose great wealth 
would enable him to hire an indefinite number of Grecian soldiers, 
and whose naval force was superior to anything which the Greeks 
eould muster; while the strongest naval force in Greece was thas 
of the Syracusan Dionysius. Recognizing the Lacedemonians as 
chiefs of Greece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they 
should quietly permit the fire to extend itself from one city to an- 
other. They ought to look upon the misfortunes of those cities 
which had been destroyed, both by the Persians and by Dionysius, 
as coming home to themselves; not to wait patiently, until the 
two hostile powers had united their forces to attack the centre of 
Greece, which yet remained independent. 


tac. ’Emiotaode 08, 6t 7 wév apy? TOV KpatotvTwY THO Yakdooyc, TOY OB 
xpnuatov BaolAede rapiag: TA dE THY ‘EAAQRvVwYv cOpata, TOV da 
mavadodar Ovvapévarv: vaic dé modAde adtdo¢ KéxTnTaL, moAAdc J’ 6 
Tipavvoc THE Likediacg...... 

... ‘ore a&tov — rode mpoydvoug ppeioSat, ol rode wiv BapBapoue eroig- 
cav, THe GAAoTpLag ExuvdupodvTac, THE odeTépag abtdv torepHaGat> rode d8 
tupavvove &edaoavrec, Kowiy Grace Tiv éAevbepiav Katéotgncav. COavuala 
63 Aakedaipmoviovg TavTwv uaALoTa, Tive TOTE yvOun YpouEvoL, KaLOMEUHY 
THY EAAGdda mEplopaaty, Hyeuoves vtec TOY ‘EAAAvunr, ete. 

...,O8 Toivev 6 éEmidv Kalpd¢ TOb TapoyTOg BeATinv: ob yap GAAoTpiac det 
TA¢ TOV GTOAWASTWY GuUdopac voUlCeLv, GAR’ oiKEiac: odd Gvapetvat, Ewc dr 
én’ avtovde jude ai duvaperc dugotépwv (of Artaxerxes and Dionysius) 
EAVwotv, GAN ku Ett Eeotl, THY TObTwY BBpw KwAdoat. 

Ephorus appears to have affirmed that there was a plan concerted be- 
tween the Persian king and Dionysius, for attacking Greece in concert anu 
dividing it between them (see Ephori Fragm. 141, ed. Didot). The asser- 
tion is made by the rhetor Aristeides, and the allusion to Ephorus is here 
preserved by the Scholiast on Aristeides (who, however, is mistaken, in re- 
ferring it to Dionysius the younger). Aristeides ascribes the frustration of 
this attack to the valor of two Athenian generals, Iphikrates, and Timo: 
theus; the former of whom captured the fleet of Dionysius, while the latter 
defeated the Lacedemonian fleet at Leukas. But these events happened 
in 373-372 B.c., when the power of Dionysius was not so formidable ot 
aggressive as it had been between 387-382 B.c.; moreover, the ships of 
Dionysius taken by Iphikrates were only ten in number, a small squadron 


Aristeides appears to me to have misconceived the date to which the asser 
tion. of Ephorus really referred. 
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Of the two common enemies, — Artaxerxes and Dionysius, — 
whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to this very 
Olympic festival a splendid Thedry, or legation to offer solemn 
sacrifice in his name ; together with several chariots to contend in 
the race, and some excellent rhapsodes to recite poems composed 
by himself. The Syracusan legation, headed by Thearides, bro 
ther of Dionysius, were clothed with rich vestments, and lodged 
in a tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold and 
purple ; such, probably, as had not been seen since the ostentatious 
display made by Alkibiades! in the ninetieth Olympiad (s. c. 
420). While instigating the spectators present to exert them- 
selves as Greeks for the liberation of their fellow-Greeks enslaved 
by Dionysius, Lysias exhorted them to begin forthwith their hos- 
tile demonstration against the latter, by plundering the splendid 
tent before them, which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with 
the spectacle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It ap: 
pears that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted 
upon.2 Some persons assailed the tents, but were, probably, re- 


1 See Pseudo-Andokides cont. Alkibiad. s. 30; and Vol. VII. of this His 
tory, Ch. lv, p. 53. 

2 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysia, p. 519; Diodor. xiv, 109. Gore tivag ToA 
pjoat drapravery Tag oKnvac. 

Dionysius does not specify the date of this oration of Lysias ; but Diodo 
rus places it at Olympiad 98 — B. c. 388 — the year before the peace of An- 
talkidas. On this point I venture to depart from him, and assign it te 
Olympiad 99, or 384 B.c., three years after the peace; the rather as his 
Olympic chronology appears not clear, as may be seen by comparing xv, 7 
with xiv, 109. 

1. The year 388 B.c. was a year of war, in which Sparta with her allies 
on one side,—and Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos on the other, — 
were carrying on strenuous hostilities. The war would hinder the four last: 
mentioned states from sending any public legation to sacrifice at the Olym- 
pic festival. Lysias, as an Athenian metic, could hardly have gone there at 
all; but he certainly could not have gone there to make a public and bold 
oratorical demonstration. 

2. The language of Lysias implies that the speech was delivered after the 
cession of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, —dpdv ToAAd yer abtripg (“HAAGAoG) 
évra bd TH BapBapy, etc. This is quite pertinent after the peace of An- 
talkidas ; but not at all admissible before that peace. The same may be 
said about the phrase, — od ydp dAdorpiac dei Tag THY amoAwWAdTWY CLEdO- 
oa¢ vouilerv, GAA’ oikecag; which must be referred to the recent subjection 
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strained by the Eleian superintendents without difficulty. Yet 
the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of Lysias, helps 
us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies which agitated 
‘the Olympic crowd in B. c. 884. This was the first Olympic fes 
tval after the peace of Antalkidas ; a festival memorable, not only 
because it again brought thither Athenians, Beeotians, Corinthians, 
and Argeians, who must have been prevented by the preceding 
war from coming either in B. c. 388 or in B. Cc. 392, — but also as 
it exhibited the visitors and Thedries from the Asiatic Greeks, for 
the first time since they had been handed over by Sparta to the 
Persians, —and the like also from those numerous Italians and 
Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius had enslaved. All these suffer- 
ers, especially the Asiatics, would doubtless be full of complaints 
respecting the hardships of their new lot, and against Sparta as 
having betrayed them ; complaints, which would call forth genuine 
sympathy in the Athenians, Thebans, and all others who had sub- 
mitted reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. There was thus a 
large body of sentiment prepared to respond to the declamations 
of Lysias. And many a Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed 
to lay hands on the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a 
mournful assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian 
world was on fire! at both sides; that Asiatics, Italians, and Sicil- 
ians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxes and Diony- 
sius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should coalesce, 
the liberties even of central Greece would be in great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame would 


of the Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius. 

8. In 388 B.c.— when Athens and so large a portion of the greater cities 
of Greece were at war with Sparta, and therefore contesting her headship, 
— Lysias would hardly have publicly talked of the Spartans as 7yepove¢ 
Tov 'EAAjvar, odk ddikws, Kai did tiv Eudutov dpeTnv Kal dd THY Tpdc Tov 
moAeuov éxcotiunv. This remark is made also by Sievers (Geschich. 
Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Mantinea, p. 188). Nor would he have de- 
claimed so ardently against the Persian king, at a time when Athens was 
still not despairing of Persian aid against Sparta. 

On these grounds (as well as on others which I shall state when I recoun; 
the history of Dionysius), it appears to me that this oration of Lys'as is 
unsuitable to B. c. 388 — but perfectly suitable to 384 B. c. 

 Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag. kavouévgv tiv ‘EAAGda meptopdowy, ete. 
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tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Liysias, in that portion of 
his speech which we possess, disguises his censure against her un- 
der the forms of surprise. But Isokrates, whe composed an analo- 
gous discourse four years afterwards (which may perhaps have 
been read at the next Olympic festival of B. c. 380), speaks out more 
plainly. He denounces the Lacedzemonians as traitors to the gen- 
eral security and freedom of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings 
as well as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities, — all in the interest of their own self- 
ish ambition. No wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting 
Hellenic world was every day becoming contracted into a narrower 
space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted Artaxerxes, Amyn- 
tas, and Dionysius to absorb it, and herself undertook unjust 
ageressions against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and Mantinea.! 
The preceding citations, from Lysias and Isokrates, would be 
sufficient to show the measure which intelligent contemporaries took, 
both of the state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, during 
the zight years succeeding the peace of Antalkidas (887-379 B.c.). 
But the philo-Laconian Xenophon is still more emphatic in his 
condemnation of Sparta. Having described her triumphant and 
seemingly unassailable position after the subjugation of Olynthus 
and Phlius, he proceeds to say,2 — “ I could produce numerous oth- 


1 Tsokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 145, 146: compare his Orat. viii, (De 
Pace) s. 122; and Diodor. xv, 23. 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent twenty triremes to join the Lacedemo- 
nians at the Hellespont, a few months before the peace of Antalkidas (Xen- 
ophon, Hellen. y, 1, 26). 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 4,1. IWoaAd pév ody dv tig you Kai dada Aéyew, Kar 
"EAAnviKa Kat BapBapiKa, oc Seot obte Tov doeBodvTwv odTE TOV dvdcta TOL- 
obvTwr auehovor’ viv ye unv AéEw TA TpoKeiweva. Aakedaiuovioi Te yap, ol 
budcavrec abrovououg édoewv Tac ToAELC, THY év ONBaLe dkpoToALy KaTacyxov- 
tec, On’ abrav udvov Tar adixndévtwv éxoAdoSnoay, TpATOv obd’ bd’ Evde TAY 
morote avOporav Kpatnvévtec. Toto te tay moditay eloayayovrag el¢ THY 
axporoA above, kai BovdnSévtac Aakedaimoviore THY TOALY dovAEvELY, OoTe 
abrol Tupavveiv...... .THY TOUTMY apxIY ETA LOvOY TOV dvydvTwY 7pKEcaY 
KaTahioa. 

This passage is properly characterized by Dr. Peter (in his Commentatio 
Critica in Xenophontis Hellenica, Hall. 1837, p. 82) as the turning-point in 
the history: — 

“Hoc igitur in loco quasi editiore operis sui Xenophon subsistit, atque 
uno in conspectu Spartanos, et ad sux felicitatis fastigium ascendere videt 
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er incidents, both in and out of Greece, to prove that the gods take 
careful note of impious men and of evil-doers ; but the events which 
I am now about to relate are quite sufficient. The Lacedzemoni- 
ans, who had sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated 
their oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by the 
very men whom they had wronged, — though no one on earth had 
ever before triumphed over them. And the Theban faction who 
had introduced them into the citadel, with the deliberate purpose 
that their city should be enslaved to Sparta in order that they might 
rule despotically themselves, — were put down by no more than 
seven assailants, among the exiles whom they had banished.” 
What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused ascen- 
aency, entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
Greeks, when Xenophon, alike conspicuous for his partiality to 
her and for his dislike of ‘Thebes, could employ these decisive 
words in ushering in the coming phase of Spartan humiliation, 
representing it as a well-merited judgment from the gods? The 
sentence which I have just translated marks, in the commonplace 
manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica, the same moment of pointed 
contrast and transition, — past glory suddenly and unexpectedly 
darkened by supervening misfortune, — which is foreshadowed in 
the narrative of Thucydides by the dialogue between the Athe- 
nian envoys and the Melian! council; or in the Cidipus and An- 
tigoné of Sophokles,? by the warnings of the prophet Teiresias. 
The government of Thebes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Phcebidas) in the hands of Leontiades 
and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison in 
the Kadmeia. Respecting the details of its proceedings we have 
scarce any information. We can only (as above remarked) judge 
of it by the analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, and of the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it was exactly similar in origin, 
position, and interests. That the general spirit of it must have 
been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious, — we cannot doubt; though 
in what degree we have no means of knowing. The appetites 


et rursus ab eo delabi: tanta autem divine justitie conscientid tangitur in 
hac Spartanorum fortuna conspicua, ut vix suum judicium, quanquam id 
solet facere, suppresserit.” 

See Vol. VII. of this History, —the close of Chapter lvi. 

® Soph. Cidip. Tyr. 450; Antigon. 1066. 
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of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a large foreign garrison, 
would ensure such a result; besides which, those rulers must 
have been in constant fear of risings or conspiracies amidst a body 
of high-spirited citizens who saw their city degraded, from being 
the chief of the Beeotian federation, into nothing better than a 
captive dependency of Sparta. Such fear was aggravated by the 
vicinity of a numerous body of Theban exiles, belonging to the 
opposite or anti-Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom 
had fled to Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, 
and had been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So strong- 
ly did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from these exiles, 
that they hired assassins to take them off by private murder at 
Athens; and actually succeeded in thus killing Androkleidas, 
chief of the band and chief successor of the deceased Ismenias, 
—though they missed their blows at the rest.! And we may be 
sure that they made the prison in Thebes subservient to multi- 
plied enormities and executions, when we read not only that one 
hundred and fifty prisoners were found in it when the government 
was put down,? but also that in the fervor of that revolutionary 
movement, the slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, 
that his corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of Theban 
women.’ In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the women not 
only took no part in political disputes, but rarely even showed 
themselves in public ;4 so that this furious demonstration of vin- 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6: compare Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. ce. 29, p. 
596 B. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. v, 4, 14. 

3 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 33, p. 598 B, C. @ kat wed’ nuépav éerevéBy- 
cay kat mpooérrvoay obk dAiyat yuvaixec. 

Among the prisoners was a distinguished Theban of the democratic par- 
ty, named Amphitheus. He was about to be shortly executed, and the 
conspirators, personally attached to him, seem to have accelerated the hour 
of their plot partly to preserve his life (Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 577 D 
p- 586 F.). 

4The language of Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. c. 33, p. 598 C.) is illus- 
trated by the description given in the harangue of Lykurgus cont. Leokrat, 
(ec. xi, s. 40) — of the universal alarm prevalent in Athens after the battle 
of Cheroneia, such that even the women could not stay in their houses — 
dvatiog abtév Kal Tie TOAEwe bpwuévac, etc. Compare also the words of 
Makaria, in the Herakleide of Euripides, 475, and Diodor. xiii, 55, in his 
description of the capture of Selinus in Sicily. 
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dictive sentiment must have been generated by the loss or mak 
treatment of sons, husbands, and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
but genuine sympathy with their complaints against Lacedemo- 
nian injustice. ‘The generous countenance which had been shown 
by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to Thrasybulus and the 
other Athenian refugees, during the omnipotence of the Thirty, 
was now gratefully requited under this reversal of fortune to both 
cities ;! and requited too in defiance of the menaces of Sparta, 
who demanded that the exiles should be expelled, —as she had 
in the earlier occasion demanded that the Athenian refugees 
should be dismissed from Thebes. To protect these Theban ex- 
iles, however, was all that Athens could do. Their restoration 
was a task beyond her power, —and seemingly yet more beyond 
their own. For the existing government of Thebes was firmly 
seated, and had the citizens completely under control. Adminis- 
tered by a small faction, Archias, Philippus, Hypatés, and Leon- 
tiades (among whom the first two were at this moment polemarchs, 
though the last was the most energetic and resolute — it was at 
the same time sustained by the large garrison of fifteen hundred 
Lacedzmonians and allies,? under Lysanoridas and two other har 
mosts, in the Kadmeia, —as well as by the Lacedemonian posts 
in the other Beeotian cities around, — Orchomenus, Thespiz, Plae 
tea, Tanagra, etc. Though the general body of Theban senti- 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6. 

See this sentiment of gratitude on the pant of Athenian democrats, to- 
wards those Thebans who had sheltered them at Thebes during the exile 
along with Thrasybulus, — strikingly brought out in an oration of Lysias, 
of which unfortunately only a fragment remains (Lysias, Frag. 46, 47, 
Bekk.; Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Iseeo, p. 594). The speaker of this oration 
had been received at Thebes by Kephisodotus the father of Pherenikus ; the 
latter was now in exile at Athens; and the speaker had not only welcomed 
him (Pherenikus) to his house with brotherly affection, but also delivered 
this oration on his behalf before the Dikastery ; Pherenikus having rightful 
elaims on the property left behind by the assassinated Androkleidas. 

? Diodor. xy, 25; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 12; Plutarch, De Gen. Soci e. 
17, p. 586 E. 

In another passage of this treatise (the last sentence but one) he sets 
down the numbers in the Kadmeia at five ‘housaad; but the smaller num 
ber is most likely to be true. 
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ment in the city was decidedly adverse to the government, and 
though the young men while exercising in the palestra (gymnas- 
tic exercises being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than 
anywhere else except at Sparta) kept up by private communica- 
tion the ardor of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism, — yet all 
manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and the com- 
manding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, were held 
in vigilant occupation by the ruling minority.1 

For a certain time the Theban exiles at Athens waited in hopes 
of some rising at home, or some positive aid from the Athenians. 
At length, in the third winter after their flight, they began to des- 
pair of encouragement from either quarter, and resolved to take 
the initiative upon themselves. Among them were numbered 
several men of the richest and highest families at Thebes, proprie- 
tors of chariots, jockeys, and training establishments, for contend- 
ing at the various festivals: Pelopidas, Mellon, Damokleidas, 
Theopompus, Pherenikus, and others.2 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidas; whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicated itself to a handful of his comrades. The 
exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with their 
friends in Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the citizens 
generally, if they could once strike a blow. Yet nothing less 
would be sufficient than the destruction of the four rulers, Leonti- 
ades and his colleagues, —nor would any one within the city devote 
himself to so hopeless a danger. It was this conspiracy which 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and five or ten other exiles (the entire band is 
differently numbered, by some as seven, by others, twelve®) une 


1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 577 B; c. 17, p. 587 B; c. 25, p. 594 Cs 
©. 27, p. 595 A. 

2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7, 8. 

Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 17, p. 587 D. Tov MéAdwvoe dpuarnAarap 
émioratne......Ap’ ob XAidwva Aéyeic, TOV KéAnTL TA ‘Hpaia vindvta Té& 
prov ; 

3 Xenophon says seven (Hellen. v, 4, 1, 2); Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos 
say twelve (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 2, p. 576 C.; Plutarch, Pelopidas ¢ 
8-13; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopidas, ec. 2). 

It is remarkable that Xenophon never mentions the name of Pelopidas in 
this conspiracy ; nor indeed (with one exception) throughout his Hellenica 

VOL. X. . Goc. 
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dertook to execute. Many of their friends in Thebes came in as 
auxiliaries to them, who would not have embarked in the design 
as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, the most effective and in- 
dispensable was Phyllidas, the secretary of the polemarchs; next 
to him, Charon, an eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, hav- 
ing been despatched to Athens on official business, entered into 
secret conference with the conspirators, concerted with them the 
day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to provide 1or 
them access to the persons of the polemarchs. Charon not only 
promsied them concealment in his house, from their first coming 
within the gates until the moment of striking their blow should 
have arrived, — but also entered his name to share in the armed 
attack. Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, 
the plan still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for 
its success. Epaminondas, for example, — who now for the first 
time comes before us, — resident at Thebes, and not merely sym- 
pathizing with the political views of Pelopidas, but also bound to 
him by intimate friendship, — dissuaded others from the attempt, 
and declined participating in it. He announced distinctly that he 
would not become an accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears 
that there were men among the exiles whose violence made him 
fear that they would not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclu- 
sively against Leontiades and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence against 
other political enemies.! 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas the 
secretary, who had prepared an evening banquet for Archias and 
Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were going out 
of office as polemarchs, — and who had promised on that occasion 
to bring into their company some women remarkable for beauty, 
as well as of the best families in Thebes.2 In concert with the 
general body of Theban exiles at Athens, who held themselves 
ready on the borders of Attica, together with some Athenian sym- 
pathizers, to march to Thebes the instant that they should receive 


’ Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 3, p. 576 E.; p.577 A. 

* Xen. Hellen. y, 4, 4. rad¢ ceuvorarac kal kaddiorac tov év O7Batc. Plu 
tarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 577 C.; Plutarch, Pelopid. e. 9. 

The Theban women were distinguished for majestic figure and beauty 
(Dikeearchus, Vit. Greec. p. 144, ed Fuhr.). 
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intimation, — and in concert also with two out of the ten Strategi 
of Athens, who took on themselves privately to countenance the 
enterprise, without any public vote, — Pelopidas and Mellon, and 
their five companions,! crossed Kitheron from Athens to Thebes. 
It was wet weather, about December B.c. 379; they were dis 
guised as rustics or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed 
dagger; and they got within the gates of Thebes one by one at 
nightfall, just when the latest farming men were coming home 
from their fields. All of them arrived safe at the house of Char 
ron, the appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and the whole scheme frustrated. For a Theban 
named Hipposthenidas, friendly to the conspiracy, but faint- 
hearted, who had been let into the secret against the will of Phyl- 
lidas, — became so frightened as the moment of execution ap- 
proached, that he took upon himself, without the knowledge of the 
rest, to despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, ordering him 
to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to meet his master on the 
road, and to desire that he and his comrades would go back to 
Attica, since circumstances had happened to render the project for 
the moment impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his 
bridle, but not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where it 
was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last cone 
fessed that she had lent it toa neighbor. Chlidon became so irri- 
tated with this delay, that he got into a loud altercation with his 
wife, who on her part wished him ill luck with his journey. He 
at last beat her, until neighbors ran in to interpose. His depar- 
ture was thus accidentally frustrated, so that the intended message 
of countermand never reached the conspirators on their way.? 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the ensue 
ing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Archias and 
Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his plan for in- 
troducing them at that banquet, at the moment when the two pole- 
marchs had become full of wine, in female attire, as being the 


1 Plutarch, (Pelopid. c. 25; De Gen. Socr. c. 26, p. 594 D.) mentions 
Mencekleidés, Damokleidas, and Theopompus among them. Compare Cor 


nel. Nepos. Pelopid. ¢. 2. 
2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, ¢. 8; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. c. 17, p. 586 B.; @ 


18 p. 587 D-E. 
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women whose visit was expected. The hour had nearly arrived, 
and they were preparing to play their parts, when an unexpected 
messenger knocked at the door, summoning Charon instantly inte 
the presence of the polemarchs. All within were thunderstruck 
with the summons, which seemed to imply that the plot had been 
divulged, perhaps by the timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed 
among them that Charon must obey at once. Nevertheless, he 
himself, even in the perilous uncertainty which beset him, was 
most of all apprehensive lest the friends whom he had sheltered 
should suspect him of treachery towards themselves and their 
cause. Before departing, therefore, he sent for his only son, a 
youth of fifteen, and of conspicuous promsie in every way. This 
youth he placed in the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own 
fidelity. But Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all 
suspicion, entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the reach 
of that danger in which all were now involved. Charon, how 
ever, could not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among 
them to share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence of 
Archias and Philippus; whom he found already half-intoxicated, 
but informed, by intelligence from Athens, that some plot, they 
knew not by whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to ques- 
tion him, as a known friend of the exiles; but he had little diffi- 
culty, aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague 
suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to resume their convivi- 
ality! He was allowed to retire and rejoin his friends. Never- 
theless, soon after his departure,—so many were the favorable 
chances which befel these improvident men,—a fresh message 
was delivered to Archias the polemarch, from his namesake Ar- 
chias the Athenian Hierophant, giving an exact account of the 
mames and scheme of the conspirators, which had become known 


1 Xenophon does not mention this separate summons and visit of Charon 
to the polemarchs, — nor anything about the scene with his son. He only 
notices Charon as having harbored the conspirators in his house, and seems 
even to speak of him as a person of little consequence — rapa Xapwvi rive, 
etc. (v, 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in both the compositions of Plutarch (De Gen. 
Socr. c. 28, p. 595; and Pelopidas, c. 9), and is too interesting to be omitted, 
being perfectly consistent with what we read in Xenophon; though it hae 
perhaps somewhat of a theatrical air. 
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to the philo-Laconian party at Athens. The messenger who bore 
this despatch delivered it to Archias with an intimation, that it 
related to very serious matters. “ Serious matters for to-morrow,” 
said the polemarch, as he put the despatch, unopened and unread, 
under the pillow of the couch on which he was reclining.! 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Philippus impatiently 
called upon Phyllidas to introduce the women according to his 
promise. Upon this the secretary retired, and brought the con- 
spirators, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining chamber; 
then going back to the polemarchs, he informed them that the women 
would not come in unless all the domestics were first dismissed. 
An order was forthwith given that these latter should depart, 
while Phyllidas took care that they should be well provided with 
wine at the lodging of one among their number. The polemarchs 
were thus left only with one or two friends at table, half-intoxicated 
as well as themselves; among them Kabeirichus, the archon of 
the year, who always throughout his term kept the consecrated 
spear of office in actual possession, and had it at that moment 
close to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended 
women into the banqueting-room; three of them attired as ladies 
of distinction, the four others following as female attendants. 
‘Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, were quite sufficient 
as disguise, — even had the guests at table been sober, — until 
they sat down by the side of the polemarchs ; and the instant of 
lifting their veils was the signal for using their daggers. Archias 
and Philippus were slain at once and with little resistance; but 
Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend himself, and thus per- 
ished with the others, though the conspirators had not originally 
intended to take his life.? 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 30, p. 596 F. Eig 
atpiov Ta orovdaia. 

This occurrence also finds no place in the narrative of Xenophon. Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 3. Aneas (Poliorcetic. c. 31) makes a general 
reference to the omission of immediate opening of letters arrived, as having 
eaused the capture of the Kadmeia; which was, however, only its remote 
consequence. 

2 The description given by Xenophon, vf vhis assassination of the pole 
marchs at Thebes, differs materially from that of Plutarch. I follow Xen- 
ophon in the main; introducing, however, several of the details found ig 
Plutarch, which are interesting, and which haye the air of being authentic 
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Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
the conspirators, — Pelopidas, Kephisodérus, and Damokleidas, — 
to the house of Leontiades, into which he obtained admittauce by 
announcing himself as the bearer of an order from the polemarchs. 
Leontiades was reclining after supper, with his wife sitting spin- 
ning wool by his side, when they entered his chamber. Being a 
brave and powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mor- 
tally wounded Kephisodérus in the throat; a desperate struggle 
then ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, 
where there was no room for a third to approach. At length, 
however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, after which they 
retired, enjoining the wife with threats to remain silent, and clos- 
ing the door after them with peremptory commands that it should 
not be again opened. They then went to the house of Hypatés, 
whom they slew while he attempted to escape over the roof.! 


Xenophon himself intimates (Hellen. v, 4, 7), that besides the story giv- 
en in the text, there was also another story told by some,—that Mellon and 
his companions had got access to the polemarchs in the guise of drunken 
revellers. It is this latter story which Plutarch has adopted, and which car- 
ries him into many details quite inconsistent with the narrative of Xeno- 
phon. I think the story, of the conspirators having been introduced in fe- 
male attire, the more probable of the two. It is borne out by the exact an- 
alogy of what Herodotus tells us respecting Alexander son of Amyntas, 
prince of Macedonia (Herod. v, 20). 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10, 11; Plutarch, De Gen. Soerat. c. 31. 
p- 597. Polyznus (ii, 4, 3) givesa story with many different circumstances, 
yet agreeing in the fact that Pelopidas in female attire killed the Spartan 
general. The story alluded to by Aristotle (Polit. v, 5, 10), though he names 
both Thebes and Archias, can hardly refer to this event. 

It is Plutarch, however, who mentions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious Theban custom that the archon dur 
ing his year of office never left out of his hand the consecrated spear. As a 
Beeotian born, Plutarch was doubtless familiar with these old customs. 

From what other authors Plutarch copied the abundant details of this rev- 
olution at Thebes, which he interweaves in the life of-Pelopidas and in the 
treatise called De Genio Socratis—we do not know. Some critics suppose 
him to have borrowed from Dionysodérus and Anaxis—Beeotian historians 
whose work comprised this period, but of whom not a single fragment ig 
preserved (see Fragm. Histor. Grec. ed. Didot, vol. ii, p. 84). 

* Xen. Hell. v, 4, 9; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 11, 12; and De Gen. Soer. p. 597 
D-F. Here again Xenophon and Plutarch differ; the latter represents 
that Pelopidas got into the house of Leontiades without Phyllidas, — which 
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The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes hav- 
ing been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded with the corspir- 
ators to the prison. Here the gaoler, a confidential agent in the 
oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated to admit him; but 
was slain by a sudden thrust with his spear, so as to ensure free 
admission to all. ‘To liberate the prisoners, probably, for the most 
part men of kindred politics with the conspirators, — to furnish 
them with arms taken from the battle-spoils hanging up in the 
neighboring porticos, — and to range them in battle order near 
the temple of Amphion, — were the next proceedings ; after which 
they began to feel some assurance of safety and triumph.!. Epami- 
nondas and Gorgidas, apprised of what had occurred, were the first 
who appeared in arms with a few friends to sustain the cause ; 
while proclamation was everywhere made aloud, through heralds, 
that the despots were slain, —that Thebes was free,— and _ that 
all Thebans who valued freedom should muster in arms in the 
market-place. There were at that moment in Thebes many trum- 
peters who had come to contend for the prize at the approaching 
festival of the Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to 
blow their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every- 
where to excite the citizens to arms.® 

Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent feel- 
ing, and no one knew what to do, — yet so soon as day dawned, 
and the truth became known, there was but one feeling of joy and 
patriotic enthusiasm among the majority of the citizens.8 Both 


appears to me altogether improbable. On the other hand, Xenophon men- 
tions nothing about the defence of Leontiades and his personal conflict with 
Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. So brave a man as Leontiades, a- 
wake and sober, would not let himself be slain without a defence dangerous 
to assailants. Plutarch, in another place, singles out the death of Leontia- 
des as the marking circumstance of the whole glorious enterprise, and the 
most imprissive to Pelopidas (Plutarch—Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum — p. 1099 A-E.). 

1 Xenoph. Hell. v, 4, 8; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12; De Gen. Socr. p. 598 B. 

2 This is a curious piece of detail, which we learn from Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. ¢. 34. p. 598 D.). 

The Orchomenian Inscriptions in Boeckh’s Collection record the prizes 
given to these ZaAmyxral or trampeters (see Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. No. 1584, 
7585, etc.). 

* The unanimous joy with which the consummation of the revolution was 
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horsmen and hoplites hastened in arms to the agora. Here for 
the first time since the seizure of the Kadmeia by Pheebidas, a 
formal assembly of the Theban people was convened, before 
which Pelopidas and his fellow-conspirators presented themselves. 
The priests of the city crowned them with wreaths, and thanked 
them in the name of the local gods; while the assembly hailed 
them with acclamations of delight and gratitude, nominating with 
one voice Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon, as the first renewed 
Beetarchs.! The revival of this title, which had been dropped 
since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event of no mean 
significance ; implying not merely that Thebes had waked up 
again into freedom, but that the Beeotian confederacy also had 
been, or would be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the conspirators 
to Attica to communicate their success; upon which all the re- 
maining exiles, with the two Athenian generals privy to the plot, 
and a body of Athenian volunteers, or corps francs, all of whom 
were ready on the borders awaiting the summons, — flocked to 
Thebes to eomplete the work. The Spartan generals, on their 
side also, sent to Plate and Thespiz for aid. During the whole 
night, they had been distracted and alarmed by the disturbance in 
the city; lights showing themselves here and there, with trumpets 
sounding and shouts for the recent success.2 Apprised speedily of 
the slaughter of the polemarchs, from whom they had been accuse 
tomed to receive orders, they knew not whom to trust or to cone 
sult, while they were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the 
now defeated party, who wovld hurry up the Kadmeia for safety. 
They reckoned at first on a diversion in their favor from the forces 
at Plate and Thespiz. But these forces were not permitted even 
to approach the city gate; being vigorously charged, as soon as 
they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban cavalry, and 
forced to retreat with loss. The Lacedzmonians in the citadel 
were thus not only left without support, but saw their enemies in 


welcomed in Thebes, — and the ardor with which the citizens turned out to 
support it by armed force, —is attested by Xenophon, no very willing wit- 
ness, — Hellen. v, 4, 9. éret 0’ nuépa hy wal pavepov hv Tr) yeyevnuévov, Tax® 
07) Kal ol brAitat Kai ol immeic odv Toig brALe eeBonSovv 

1 Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 598 E.; Pelop. c. 12 
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the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by the auxiliary volun- 
teers.! 

Meanwhile, Pelopidas and the other new Beetarchs found them- 
selves at the head of a body of armed citizens, full of devoted 
patriotism and unanimous in hailing th> recent revolution. They 
availed themselves of this first burst of fervor to prepare for 
storming the Kadmeia without delay, knowing the importance of 
forestalling all aid from Sparta. And the citizens were already 
rushing up to the assault,— proclamation being made of large 
rewards to those who should first force their way in, — when the 
Lacedemonian commander sent proposals for a capitulation.2 
Undisturbed egress from Thebes, with the honors of war, being 
readily guaranteed to him by oath, the Kadmeia was then sur- 
rendered. As the Spartans were marching out of the gates, many 
Thebans of the defeated party came forth also. But against 
these latter the exasperation of the victors was so ungovernable, 
that several of the most odious were seized as they passed, and 
put to death; in some cases, even their children along with them. 
And more of them would have been thus despatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort 
to get them out of sight and put them into safety.3 We are not 
told, — nor is it certain, — that these Thebans were protected un- 
der the capitulation. Even had they been so, however, the wrath- 
ful impulse might still have prevailed against them. Of the 
three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia without a blow, 
two were put to death, the third was heavily fined and banished, 
by the authorities at Sparta.4 We do not know what the fortifi- 


‘ Xenophon expressly mentions that the Athenians who were invited to 
come, and who actually did come, to Thebes, were the two generals and the 
volunteers ; all of whom were before privy to the plot, and were in readi- 
mess on the borders of Attica— rode mpd¢ toli¢ dpiore ’AVHvaiwy kar 
Todc¢ Ovo TV oTpaTnyav—ol ’AYnvaio: ard TOV dpiwy Hon Tapnoav 
(Hellen. v, 4, 9, 10). 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 10, 11. tpocéBadov mpd¢ THv akporoAty — tHv mpodu- 
wlay TOV TPOCLOVTUY aravTwY Edpwr, etc. 

Diodorus, xv, 25. recta trove moAitac éni thy éAevd ey iav TapakadéoavTer 
(the successful Theban conspirators, Pelopidas, etc.) cvvépyoug Egzow 
&mavrac TOdG OnBaione. 

? Xan. Hellen. v, 4, 12. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 13; Diodor. xv, 2% 
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cations of the Kadmeia were, nor hew far it was provisioned 
But we can hardly wonder that these officers were considered to 
have dishonored the Lacedemonian arms, by making no attempt 
to defend it; when we recollect that hardly more than four or five 
days would be required to procure adequate relief from home, — 
and that forty-three years afterwards, the Macedonian garrison 
in the same place maintained itself against the Thebans in the 
city for more than fourteen days, until the return of Alexander 
from Illyria.1 The first messenger who brought news to Sparta 
of the conspiracy and revolution at Thebes, appears to have com- 
municated at the same time that the garrison had evacuated the 
Kadmeia and was in full retreat, with a train of Theban exiles 
from the defeated party.? 


Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 13) augments the theatrical effect by saying that the 
Lacedzmonian garrison on its retreat, actually met at Megra the reinforce- 
ments under king Kleombrotus, which had advanced thus far, on their 
march to relieve the Kadmeia. But this is highly improbable. The ac- 
count of Xenophon intimates clearly that the Kadmeia was surrounded on 
the next morning after the nocturnal movement. The commanders capitu- 
lated in the first moment of distraction and despair, without even standing 
an assault. 

! Arrian, i, 6. 

2Jn recounting this revolution at Thebes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, I have followed Xenophon almost entirely. 

Diodorus (xv, 25, 26) concurs with Xenophon in stating that the Theban 
exiles got back from Attica to Thebes by night, partly through the concur: 
rence of the Athenians (cvveriAaBopévor tov ’ASnvaiwy) — slew the rulers 
—called the citizens to freedom next morning, finding all hearty in the 
cause — and then proceeded to besiege the fifteen hundred Lacedzemonians 
and Peloponnesians in the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, Diodorus states what followed, in a 
manner quite inconsistent with Xenophon ; thus (he tells us) — 

The Lacedemonian commander sent instant intelligence to Sparta of 
what had happened, with request for a reinforcement. The Thebans at 
once attempted to storm the Kadmeia, but were repulsed with great loss, 
both of killed and wounded. Fearing that they might not be able to take 
the fort before reinforcement should come from Sparta, they sent envoys to 
Athens to ask for aid, reminding the Athenians that they (the Thebans) 
had helped to emancipate Athens from the Thirty, and to restore the de- 
mocracy (drouiurpoxovtec wév StL Kal abtol ovyKaTHyayov TOY dfpov 
rov ’Adjvaiwv kad’ dv Kaipdy bnd TOY TpLdKovta KatedovAdSyoar). The 
Athenians, partly from desire to requite this favor, partly from a wish to 
secure the Thebans as allies against Sparta, passed a public vote to assist 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock upon the 
Grecian world. With a modern reader, the assassination of the 


them forthwith. Demophon the general got together five thousand hoplites 
and five hundred horsemen, with whom he hastened to Thebes on the next 
day; and all the remaining population were prepared to follow, if necessary 
(avoénuei). All the other cities in Beotia also sent aid to Thebes too, — 
so that there was assembled there a large force of twelve thousand hoplites 
and two thousand horsemen. This united force, the Athenians being among 
them, assaulted the Kadmeia day and night, relieving each other; but were 
repelled with great loss of killed and wounded. At length the garrison 
found themselves without provisions; the Spartans were tardy in sending 
.einforcement; and sedition broke out among the Peloponnesian allies who 
formed the far larger part of the garrison. These Peloponnesians, refusing 
to fight longer, insisted upon capitulating ; which the Lacedemonian goy- 
ernor was obliged perforce to do, though both he and the Spartans along 
with him desired to hold out to the death. The Kadmeia was accordingly 
surrendered, and the garrison went back to Peloponnesus. The Laced. 
monian reinforcement from Sparta arrived only a little too late. 

All these circumstances stated by Diodorus are not only completely dif- 
ferent from Xenophon, but irreconcilable with his conception of the event. 
We must reject either the one or the other. 

Now Xenophon is not merely the better witness of the two, but is in this 
case sustained by all the collateral probabilities of the case. 

1. Diodorus represents the Athenians as having despatched by public 
vote, assistance to Thebes, in order to requite the assistance which the The- 
bans had before sent to restore the Athenian democracy against the Thirty 
Now this is incorrect in point of fact. The Thebans had never sent any as- 
sistance, positive or ostensible, to Thrasybulus and the Athenian democrats 
against the Thirty. They had assisted Thrasybulus underhand, and with- 
out any public government-act; and they had refused to serve along with 
the Spartans against him. But they never sent any force to help him 
against the Thirty. Consequently, the Athenians could not now have sent 
any public force to Thebes, in requital for a similar favor done before by the 
Thebans to them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and taken vigorous part in several bloody assaults on the Lacedemonian 
garrison in the Kadmeia, — this would have been the most flagrant and un- 
equivocal commencement of hostilities against Sparta. No Spartan envoys 
could, after that, have gone to Athens, and stayed safely in the house of 
the Proxenus,—as we know from Xenophon that they did. Besides, — 
the story of Sphodrias (presently to be recounted) proves distinctly that 
Athens was at peace with Sparta, and had committed no act of hostility 
against her, for three or four months at least after the revolution at Thebes. 
It therefore refutes the narrative of Diodorus about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the public Athenian force under Demophon, aiijing in the 
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four leaders, in their houses and at the banquet, raises a sentiment 
of repugnance which withdraws his attention from the other fea 


attack of the Kadmeia. Strange to say, — Diodorus himself, three chap- 
ters afterwards (xv, 29), relates this story about Sphodrias, just in the same 
manner (with little difference) as Xenophon; ushering in the story with a 
declaration, that the Athenians were still at peace with Sparta, and forgetting 
that he had himself recounted a distinct rupture of that peace on the part 
of the Athenians. 

3. The news of the revolution at Thebes must necessarily have taken the 
Athenian public completely by surprise (though some few Athenians were 
privy to the scheme), because it was a scheme which had no chance of suc- 
ceeding except by profound secrecy. Now, that the Athenian public, hear- 
ing the news for the first time, — having no positive act to complain of on 
the part of Sparta, and much reason to fear her power,—having had no 
previous circumstances to work them up, or prepare them for any danger- 
ous resolve, — should identify themselves at once with Thebes, and provoke 
war with Sparta in the impetuous manner stated by Diodorus, — this is, in 
my judgment, eminently improbable, requiring good evidence to induce us 
to believe it. 

4. Assume the statement of Diodorus to be true, — what reasonable ex- 
planation can be given of the erroneous version which we read in Xeno» 
phon? The facts as he recounts them conflict most pointedly with his 
philo-Laconian partialities; first, the overthrow of the Lacedszemonian 
power at Thebes, by a handful of exiles; still more, the whole story of 
Sphodrias and his acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xenophon to be true, — and we can give a 
very plausible explanation how the erroneous version in Diodorus arose. 
A few months later, after the acquittal of Sphodrias at Sparta, the Athe- 
nians did enter heartily into the alliance of Thebes, and sent a large publie 
force (indeed five thousand hoplites, the same number as those of Demo- 
phon, according to Diodorus, c. 32) to assist her in repelling Agesilaus with 
the Spartan army. It is by no means unnatural that their public vote and 
expedition undertaken about July 378 z. c., — should have been erroneously 
thrown back to December 379 B.c. The Athenian orators were fond of 
boasting that Athens had saved the Thebans from Sparta; and this might 
be said with some truth, in reference to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. Isokrates (Or. Plataic. s.31) makes this boast in general terms; 
but Deinarchus (cont. Demosthen. s. 40) is more distinct, and gives in a 
few words a version the same as that which we find in Diodorus; so also 
does Aristeides, in two very brief allusions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxvill, Socialis, p.486-498). Possibly Aristeides as well as Diodorus may 
have copied from Ephorus; but however this may be, it is easy to under- 
stand the mistake out of which their version grew. 

5. Lastly, Plutarch mentions nothing about the public vote of the Athe» 
nians, and she regular division of troops under Demophon which Diodorus 
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tures of this memorable deed Now an ancient Greek not only 
had no such repugnance, but sympathized with the complete ree 
venge for the seizure of the Kadmeia and the death of Ismenias 3 
while he admired, besides, the extraordinary personal daring of 
Pelopidas and Mellon, — the skilful forecast of the plot, —and 
the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly small, of a gove 
ernment which the day before seemed unassailable! It deserves 
note that we here see the richest men in Thebes undertaking a risk, 
single-handed and with their own persons, which must have ap- 
peared on a reasonable estimate little less than desperate. From 
the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles down to the end of free Hel- 
lenism, the rich Greek strips in the Palestra,2 and exposes his 
person in the ranks as a soldier like the poorest citizens; being 
generally superior to them in strength and bodily efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian mind 
from the manner in which it was accomplished, so by its positive 
effects it altered forthwith the balance of power in Greece. The 
empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed and nearly universal 


asserts to have aided in the storming of the Kadmeia. See Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socrat. ad fin. Agesil.c. 23; Pelopid. 12,13). He intimates only, as 
Xenophon does, that there were some Athenian volunteers who assisted the 
exiles. 

M. Rehdantz ( Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, etc. p. 88-43) discusses this dise 
crepancy at considerable length, and cites the opinion of various German 
authors in respect to it, with none of whom I altogether concur. 

In my judgment, the proper solution is, to reject altogether (as belonging 
to a later time) the statement of Diodorus, respecting the public vote at 
Athens, and the army said to have been sent to Thebes under Demophon; 
and to accept the more credible narrative of Xenophon; which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable prudence, and great fear of Sparta, — qualities such 
as Athenian orators would not be disposed to boast of. According to that 
narrative, the question about sending Athenians to aid in storming the Kad- 
meia could hardly have been submitted for public discussion, since that cite 
adel was surrendered st once by the intimidated garrison. 

1 The daring coup de main of Pelopidas and Mellon, against the govern- 
ment of Thebes, bears a remarkable analogy to that by which Evagoras got 
into Salamis and overthrew the previous despot (Isokrates, Or. ix, Evagor, 
8. 34). 

? See, in illustration of Greek sentiment on this point, Xenophon, Hellen 
fii, 4, 19; and Xenophon, Enc. Ages. i, 28 
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over Greece, is from henceforward only maintained by more oF 
less effort, until at length it is completely overthrown.! 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving from Sparta, inflamed both 
the ephors, and the miso-Theban Agesilaus, to the highest pitch. 
Though it was then the depth of winter,2 an expedition was de- 
ereed forthwith against Thebes, and the allied contingents were 
summoned. Agesilaus declined to take the command of it, on the 
ground that he was above sixty years of age, and therefore no 
longer liable to compulsory foreign service. But this (says Xen- 
ophon?) was not his real reason. He was afraid that his enemies 
at Sparta would say,—“ Here is Agesilaus again putting us to 
expense, in order that he may uphold despots in other cities,” — 
as he had just done, and had been reproached with doing, at Phlius ; 
a second proof that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have 
cited afew pages above from Lysias and Isokrates) of allying 
herself with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to put down 
Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta herself. Accord- 
ingly Kleombrotus, the other king of Sparta, took the command. 
He had recently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had never 
commanded before. 


1 If, indeed, we could believe Isokrates, speaking through the mouth of a 
Platzan, it would seem that the Thebans, immediately after their revolu- 
tion, sent an humble embassy to Sparta deprecating hostility, entreating to 
be admitted as allies, and promising service, even against their benefactors 
the Athenians, just as devoted as the deposed government had rendered ; 
an embassy which the Spartans haughtily answered by desiring them to 
receive back their exiles, and to cast out the assassins Pelopidas and his 
comrades. It is possible that the Thebans may have sent to try the possi- 
bility of escaping Spartan enmity; but it is highly improbable that they 
made any such promises as those here mentioned; and it is certain that 
they speedily began to prepare vigorously for that hostility which they saw 
to be approaching. 

See Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 31. 

This oration is put into the mouth of a Platsan, and seems to be an ase 
semblage of nearly all the topics which could possibly be enforced, truly o# 
falsely, against Thebes. 

? Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 14. uara yetpovog dvtoc. 

> Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 13. ed eidoe bri, ei otpatnyoin, AéEevav of Trori-at, 
"Aynoidaoc, rue BonSjoere ToLg TYpavvole, Mpayuata TH TOAe mapezor. Pla 
tarch, Agesil. c. 24 
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Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus of Corinth 
through Megara to Plata, cutting to pieces an outpost of Thebans, 
composed chiefly of the prisoners set free by the recent revolus 
tion, who had been placed for the defence of the intervening 
mountain-pass. From Platza he went forward to Thespia, and 
from thence to Kynoskephalz in the Theban territory, where he 
lay encamped for sixteen days ; after which he retreated to Thes- 
pis. It appears that he did nothing, and that his inaction was 
the subject of much wonder in his army, who are said to have 
even doubted whether he was really and earnestly hostile to 
Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, with customary exaggeration, may 
have led him to hope that they could provoke a rising in Thebes, 
if he would only come near. At any rate the bad weather must 
have been a serious impediment to action; since in his march 
back to Peloponnesus through Kreusis and /Egosthene the wind 
blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could not proceed without 
leaving their shields and coming back afterwards to fetch them. 
Kleombrotus did not quit Bceotia, however, without leaving Spho- 
drias as harmost at Thespiz, with one third of the entire army, 
and with a considerable sum of money to employ in hiring merce- 
naries and acting vigorously against the Thebans.! 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to Platza, 
had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so much alarm to the 
Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body of peltasts, to 
guard their frontier and the neighboring road through Eleuthera 
into Beotia. This was the first time that a Lacedemonian army 
had touched Attica (now no longer guarded by the lines of Cor- 
inth, as in the war between 394 and 388 B. ©.) since the retire- 
ment of king Pausanias in 404 8. c.; furnishing a proof of the 
exposure of the country, such as to revive in the Athenian mind 
all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the Peloponnesian 
war. It was during the first prevalence of this alarm, — and 
seemingly while Kleombrotus was still with his army at ‘Thespiz 
or Kynoskephale, close on the Atheniap frontier,— that three 
Lacedemonian envoys, Etymoklés and two others, arrived at 
Athens to demand satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athe- 
nian zenerals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and aid 


1'Ven Hellen. v, 4, 15-18. 
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ing the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. So overpow- 
ering was the anxiety in the public mind to avoid giving offence 
to Sparta, that these two generals were both of them accused be- 
fore the dikastery. The first of them was condemned and exe- 
cuted ; the second, profiting by this warning (since, pursuant to 
the psephism of Kannénes,! the two would be put on trial sepa 
rately), escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed against 
him.?. These two generals had been unquestionably guilty of a 
grave abuse of their official functions. They had brought the 
state into public hazard, not merely without consulting the senate 
or assembly, but even without taking the sense of their own board 
of Ten. Nevertheless the severity of the sentence pronounced 
indicates the alarm, as well as the displeasure, of the general body 
of Athenians; while it served as a disclaimer in fact, if not in 
form, of all political connection with Thebes.3 


‘See Vol. VIII. of this History, Ch. lxiv, p. 196—about the psephism 
of Kannonus. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vy, 4,19; Plutarch, Pelopid.c. 14. 

Xenophon mentions the Lacedemonian envoys at Athens, but does not 
expressly say that they were sent to demand reparation for the conduct of 
these two generals or of the volunteers. I cannot doubt, however, that the 
fact was so; for in those times, there were no resident envoys, — none but 
envoys sent on special missions. 

3 The trial and condemnation of these two generals has served as the 
groundwork for harsh reproach against the Athenian democracy. Wachs- 
muth (Hellen. Alterth.i, p. 654) denounces it as “a judicial horror, or abom- 
ination — ein Greul-gericht.” Rehdantz (Vitz Iphicratis, Chabria, etc. p. 
44,45) says, —“ Quid? quia invasionem Lacedwmoniorum viderant in 
Beeotiam factam esse, non puduit eos, damnare imperatores quorum facta 
suis decretis comprobaverant?”...... “Tgitur hane illius facinoris excusa- 
tionem habebimus: Rebus que a Thebanis agebantur (7. e. by the proposi- 
tions of the Thebans seeking peace from Sparta, and trying to get enrolled 
as her allies, — alleged by Isokrates, which I have noticed above as being, 
in my judgment, very inaccurately recorded) cognitis, Athenienses, quo 
enixius subvenerant, eo majore peenitentid perculsi sunt...... Sed tantum ab- 
fuit ut sibimet irascerentur, ut, e more Atheniensium, punirentur qui perfece- 
rant id quod tum populus exoptaverat.” 

The censures of Wachsmuth, Rehdantz, etc. assume as matter of fact, — 
1. That the Athenians had passed a formal vote in the public assembly to 
send assistance to Thebes, under two generals, who accordingly went out in 
command of the army and performed their instructions. 2. That the Athe- 
nians, becoming afterwards repentant or terrified, tried and condemned 
these two generals for haying executed the commission entrusted to them. 
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Even before the Lacedemonian envoys had quitted Athens, 
however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, completely 


I have already shown grounds (in a previous note) for believing that the 
first of these affirmations is incorrect; the second, as dependent on it, will 
therefore be incorrect also. 

These authors here appear to me to single out a portion of each of the 
two inconsistent narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend them to- 
gether in a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus the allegation, that the Athenians sent to 
Thebes by public vote a large army, which fought along with the Thebans 
against the Kadmeia, — an allegation which, not only is not to be found in 
Xenophon, but which his narrative plainly, though indirectly, excludes. 

Next, they take from Xenophon the allegation, that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who were accomplices in the conspiracy 
of Mellon against the Theban rulers, — 70 ddw orparnyod, of cuvrygriotacdnv 
THY TOU MéAdwvog Ext Tode mepi AeovTiddyv émavdaotaoty (Vv, 4,19). Now 
the mention of these two generals follows naturally and consistently in 
Xenophon. He had before told us that there were two out of the Athenian 
generals, who both assisted underhand in organizing the plot, and after- 
wards went with the volunteers to Thebes. But it cannot be fitted on to 
the narrative of Diodorus, who never says a word about this condemnation by 
the Athenians —nor eyen mentions any two Athenian generals, at all. He 
tells us that the Athenian army which went to Thebes was commanded by 
Demophon; he notices no colleague whatever. He says in general words, 
that the conspiracy was organized “with the assistance of the Athenians” 
(ouvertAaBouévar ’ADnvaiwy); not saying a word about any two generals as 
especially active. 

Wachsmuth and Rehdantz take it for granted, most gratuitously, that 
these two condemned generals (mentioned by Xenophon and not by Diodo- 
rus) are identical with Demophon and another colleague, commanders of 
an army which went out by public vote (mentioned by Diodorus and not 
by Xenophon). 

The narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with each other. We have to make our option 
between them. I adhere to that of Xenophon, for reasons previously given. 
But if any one prefers that of Diodorus, he ought then to reject altogether 
the story of the condemnation of the two Athenian generals (who nowhere 
appear in Diodorus), and to suppose that Xenophon was misinformed upon 
that point, as upon the other facts of the case. 

That the two Athenian generals (assuming the Xenophontic narrative as 
true) should be tried and punished, when the consequences of their unau- 
thorized proceeding were threatening to come with severity upon Athens, 
—appears to me neither improbsble nor unreasonable. Those who are 
shocked by the very severity of the sentence, will do well to read the re: 
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altered the Athe rian temper. The Lacedemonian harmost Spho- 
drias (whom Kle»mbrotus had left at Thespie to prosecute the 
war against Thebes), being informed that Peirzus on its land side 
was without gates or night watch, —since there was no suspicion 
of attack, — conceived the idea of surprising it by a night-march 
from Thespie, and thus of mastering at one stroke the commerce, 
the wealth, and the naval resources of Athens. Putting his troops 
under march one evening after an early supper, he calculated on 
reaching the Peirseus the next morning before daylight. But his 
reckoning proved erroneous. Morning overtook him when he 
had advanced no farther than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis ; 
from whence, as it was useless to proceed farther, he turned back 
and retreated to Thespize; not, however, without committing 
various acts of plunder against the neighboring Athenian resi- 
dents. 

This plan against Peirzeus appears to have been not ill con- 
ceived. Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organize and 
execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there is no 
reason why it might not have succeeded ; in which case the whole 
face of the war would have been changed, since the Lacedemo- 
nians, if once masters of Peirzus, both could and would have 
maintained the place. But it was one of those injustices, which 
no one ever commends until it has been successfully consummated, 
—““consilium quod non potest laudari nisi peractum.!” As it 


marks which the Lacedemonian envoys make (Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 23) ov 
the conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence to another, — whoever believes the nar- 
rative of Diodorus in preference to that of Xenophon, ought to regard the 
execution of those two Lacedemonian commanders who surrendered the 
Kadmeia as exceedingly cruel. According to Diodorus, these officers had 
done everything which brave men could do; they had resisted a long time, 
repelled many attacks, and were only prevented from farther holding out 
by a mutiny among their garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority of the narrative of Xenophon ove 
that of Diodorus. According to the former, these Lacedemonian com 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the Athenian two generals becomes a matter 
easy to understand and explain. 

! Tacit. Histor. i, 38. 

Compare (in Platarch, Anton. ¢ 32) the remark of Sextus Pompey to his 
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failed, it has been considered, by critics as well as by contem- 
poraries, not merely as a crime but as a fault, and its author 
Sphodrias as a brave man, but singularly weak and hot-headed.i 
Without admitting the full extent of this censure, we may see that 
his present aggression grew out of an untoward emulation of the 
glory which Pheebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient dis- 
pleasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing the Kadmeia. 
That Sphodrias received private instructions from Kleombrotus 
(as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently proved ; while the suspicion, 
intimated by Xenophon as being abroad, that he was wrought upon 
by secret emissaries and bribes from his enemies the Thebans, for 
the purpose of plunging Athens into war with Sparta, is altogether 
improbable ;? and seems merely an hypothesis suggested by the 
consequences of the act, — which were such, that if his enemies 
had bribed him, he could not have served them better. 


captain Menas, when the latter asked his permission to cut the cables of 
the ship, while Octavius and Antony were dining on board, and to seize 
their persons,— “I cannot permit any such thing; but you ought to have 
done it without asking my permission.’ <A reply familiar to the readers of 
Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

' Kallisthenes, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, apud. Harpokration, v, Zdodpiac ; Dio- 
dor. xv, 29; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil.c. 24. The mis- 
calculation of Sphodrias as to the time necessary for his march to Peireeus 
is not worse than other mistakes which Polybius (in a very instructive dis- 
course, ix, 12, 20, seemingly extracted from his lost commentaries on Tac- 
tics) recounts as having been committed by various other able command- 
ers. 

2 TeiGovor rov év taicg Oeomiaic dpyootiy Xdodpiav, yphuata dévrec, O¢ 
bnwnreveto — Xenoph. Hellen. v, 4,20; Diodor. xv, 29; Plutarch, Pelopid. 
c.14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24, 25. 

Diodorus affirms private orders from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 

In rejecting the suspicion mentioned by Xenophon, — that it was the 
Theban leaders who instigated and bribed Sphodrias, —we may remark — 
1. That the plan might very possibly nave succeeded; and its success 
would have been ruinous to the Thebans. Had they been the instigators, 
they would not have failed to give notice of it at Athens at the same time; 
which they certainly did not do. 2. That if the Lacedzemonians had pun- 
ished Sphodrias, no war would have ensued. Now every man would have 
predicted, that assuming the scheme to fail, they certainly would punish 
him. 3. The strong interest taken by Agesilaus afterwards in the fate of 
Sphodrias, and the high encomium which he passed on the general character 
of the latter, — are quite consistent with a belief on his part that Sphodrias 
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The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian plain 
was communicated shortly after day-break at Athens, where it 
excited no less terror than surprise. Every man instantly put 
himself under arms for defence; but news soon arrived that the 
invader had retired. When thus reassured, the Athenians passed 
from fear to indignation. ‘The Lacedemonian envoys, who were 
lodging at the house of Kallias the proxenus of Sparta, were im. 
mediately put under arrest and interrogated. But all three 
affirmed that they were not less astonished, and not less exaspe- 
rated, by the march of Sphodrias, than the Athenians themselves 5 
adding, by way of confirmation, that had they been really privy to 
any design of seizing the Peirzus, they would have taken care 
not to let themselves be found in the city, and in their ordinary 
lodging at the house of the proxenus, where of course their persons 
would be at once seized. They concluded by assuring the Athen- 
ians, that Sphodrias would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally, at Sparta. And their reply was deemed so 
satisfactory, that they were allowed to depart; while an Athenian 
embassy was sent to Sparta, to demand the punishment of the 
offending general.! 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home to Sparta, 
to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he himself 
despair of his case, that he durst not make his appearance ; while 
the general impression was, both at Sparta and elsewhere, that he 
would certainly be condemned. Nevertheless, though thus absent 
and undefended, he was acquitted, purely through private favor 
and esteem for his general character. He was of the party of 
Kleombrotus, so that all the friends of that prince espoused his 
cause, as a matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed 
to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would declare 


(like Pheebidas) may have done wrong towards a foreign city from over- 
ambition in the service of his country. But if Agesilaus (who detested the 
Thebans beyond measure) had believed that Sphodrias was acting under 
the influence of bribes from them, he would not merely have been disposed 
to let justice take its course, but would have approved and promoted the 
condemnation. 

On a previous occasion (Hellen. iii, 5,3) Xenophon had imputed to the 
Thebans a similar refinement of stratagem; seemingly with just as little 
cause. 

* Xen. Hellen v, 4, 22; Plutarch, Agesil.¢ 24. 
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against him, and bring about his condemnation. Nothing saved 
Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy between his son Kleon- 
ymus and Archidamus son of Agesilaus. The mournful impor- 
tunity of Archidamus induced Agesilaus, when this important 
cause was brought before the Senate of Sparta, to put aside his 
judicial conviction, and give his vote in the following manner: 
“To be sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon that there cannot be two 
opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot put to death a man like him, 
who, as boy, youth, and man, has stood unblemished in all Spartan 
honor. Sparta cannot part with soldiers like Sphodrias.!” The 
friends of Agesilaus, following this opinion and coinciding with 
those of Kleombrotus, ensured a favorable verdict. And it is 
remarkable, that Etymoklés himself, who as envoy at Athens had 
announced as a certainty that Sphodrias would be put to death, — 
as senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his acquittal.2 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a witness 
not merely philo-Laconian, but also personally intimate with 
Agesilaus) shows how powerfully the course of justice at Sparta 
was overruled by private sympathy and interests, — especially, 
those of the two kings. It especially illustrates what has been 
stated in a former chapter respecting the oppressions exercised by 
the Spartan harmosts and the dekadarchies, for which no redress 
was attainable at Sparta. Here was a case where not only the 
guilt of Sphodrias stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal 
was sure to be followed by a war with Athens. If, under such 
circumstances, the Athenian demand for redress was overruled by 
the favor of the two kings, what chance was there of any justice 
to the complaint of a dependent city, or an injured individual, 


1 Xen. Hellen. y, 4,32. ’Exeivog ye (’Aynoitaoc) mpo¢g mavtac door dtet- 
Aexrat, tavra Aéyer’ My adikeiv wiv Sgodpiav advvarov elvac: borti¢ pévToL, 
maic Te Ov kal maldiokog Kal 7BOv, TavTa TA KAaAA ToLdy dieTéAEce, YadeTov 
elva: ToLodTov dvdpa aroxtivvivat* Tv yap Uraptnv To.ovrav éeioVat oTpa- 
TLWOTOV. 

Xenophon explains at some length (v, 4, 25-33) and in a very interesting 
manner, both the relations between Kleonymus and Archidamus, and the 
appeal of Archidamus to his father. The statement has all the air of being 
derived from personal knowledge, and nothing but the fear of prolixity hin 
ders me from giving it in full. 

Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, ec. 25; Diodor. xv, 29. 

® Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 22-32. 
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against the harmost? ‘The contrast between Spartan and Athe 
nian proceeding is also instructive. Only a few days before, the 
Athenians condemned, at the instance of Sparta, their two generals 
who had without authority lent aid to the Theban exiles. In so 
doing, the Athenian dikastery enforced the law against clear 
official misconduct, — and that, too, ina case where their sym- 
pathies went along with the act, though their fear of a war with 
Sparta was stronger. But the most important circumstance to 
note is, that at Athens there is neither private influence, nor 
kingly influence, capable of overruling the sincere judicial con- 
science of a numerous and independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
known beforehand to all parties at Sparta. Even by the general 
voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced as iniquitous.! But 
the Athenians, who had so recently given strenuous effect to the 
remonstrances of Sparta against their own generals, were stung 
by it to the quick; and only the more stung, in consequence of 
the extraordinary compliments to Sphodrias on which the acquittal 
was made toturn. ‘They immediately contracted hearty alliance 
with Thebes, and made vigorous preparations for war against Sparta 
both by land and sea. After completing the fortifications of 
Peirzeus, so as to place it beyond the reach of any future attempt, 
they applied themselves to the building of new ships of war, and 
to the extension of their naval ascendency, at the expense of 
Sparta.2 

From this moment, a new combination began in Grecian politics. 
The Athenians thought the moment favorable to attempt the con- 
struction of a new confederacy, analogous to the Confederacy of 
Delos, formed a century before; the basis on which had been 
reared the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close ot the 
Peloponnesian war. Towards such constructicn there was so far 
a tendency, that Athens had already a small body of maritime 
allies ; while rhetors like Isokrates (in his Panegyrical Discourse, 
published two years before) had been familiarizing the public 
mind with larger ideas. But the enterprise was now pressed with 
the determination and vehemence of men smarting under recent 
insult. The Athenians had good ground to build upon; since, 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 24. 2 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 34-63. 
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while the discontent against the ascendency of Sparta was widely 
spread, the late revolution in Thebes had done much to lessen that 
sentiment of fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. To 
Thebes, the junction with Athens was preéminently welcome, and 
her leaders gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of 
the new confederacy.! They cheerfully acknowledged the presi- 
dency of Athens, — reserving, however, tacitly or expressly, their 
own rights as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon as that 
could be reconstituted; which reconstituion was at this moment 
desirable even for Athens, seeing that the Boeotian towns were 
now dependent allies of Sparta under harmosts and oligarchies. 
The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal islands 
and maritime cities in the Agean, inviting all of them to an alli- 
ance on equal and honorable terms. The principles were in the 
main the same as those upon which the confederacy of Delos had 
been formed against the Persians, almost a century before. It 
was proposed that a congress of deputies should meet at Athens, 
one from each city, small as well as great, each with one vote; 
that Athens should be president, yet each individual city autono- 
mous; that a common fund should be raised, with a common naval 
force, through assessment imposed by this congress upon each, 
and applied as the same authority might prescribe; the general 
purpose being defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security 
from foreign aggression, to each confederate, by the common force 
of all. Care was taken to banish as much as possible those asso- 
eiations of tribute and subjection which rendered the recollection of 
the former Athenian empire unpopular.2 And as there were 
many Athenian citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, 
had been planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various depen- 
dencies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close of 
the war, —it was thought necessary to pass a formal decree, re- 


’ Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 34; Xen. de Vectigal. v, 7; Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Pla- 
taic.) s. 20, 23, 37; Diodor xv, 29. 

2 The contribution was now called oivraéic, not ¢dpo¢; see Isokrates, De 
Pace, s. 37-46; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7; Harpokration, v. 2bvrasic. 

Plutarch, De Fortuna Athen. p. 351. loowygov adbrote tiv ‘EAAada Karéo 
Tnoav. 

3 Tsokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) 8.47. Kal rév wiv krnuatov tée 
buetéipwor adrav adméotnre, Bovdouevor thy ovmuayiav Oe ueyioTyr 
Fo7joat, etc. 
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nouncing and barring all revival of these suspended rights. & 
was farther decreed that henceforward no Athenian should on any 


Diodor. xv, 28, 29. "Epngicavto 0 kai Tag yevouévag KAnpO vxi a¢ 
GmokataoThoat Toig TMpoTEpov Kvpiolg yeyovdol, Kal vopow 
E0ev-0 pndéva TOV ’ADQVaiwy yewpyety éxtoc THe ’ATTLKHG. Aca de Tare 
TIC PiAavOpuTiac dvakTnoapevol TV mapa Toi "HAAnow evvolav, loxvpoTé- 
pav éroigoavto THY idiav nyepoviav. | x 

Isokrates and Diodorus speak loosely of this vote, in language which 
might make us imagine that it was one of distinct restitution, giving back 
property actually enjoyed. But the Athenians had never actually regained 
the outlying private property lost at the close of the war, though they had 
much desired it, and had cherished hopes that a favorable turn of circum- 
stances might enable them to effect the recovery. As the recovery, if 
effected, would be at the cost of those whom they were now soliciting as 
allies, the public and formal renunciation of such rights was a measure of 
much policy, and contributed greatly to appease uneasiness in the islands 
though in point of fact nothing was given up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been discovered at Athens, recording the 
original Athenian decree, of-which the main provisions are mentioned in my 
text. It bears date in the archonship of Nausinikus. It stands, with the 
restorations of M. Boeckh (fortunately a portion of it has been found in 
tolerably good preservation), in the Appendix to the new edition of his 
work, —“ Uber die Staats-haushaltung der Athener — Verbesserungen und 
Nachtriige zu den drei Banden der Staats-haushaltung der Athener,” p. xx, 

"Ar6 dé Navotvixov apyovtog uy éSeivat unre ldia pnre Onuooia ’ASnvaiay 
pndevi tyxtnoacdat tv taig THY ovuuayov yoparc pAte olkiavy ware xOptov, 
unre mptauévy, pate broSeuévy, unte GAAw Tpdrw unSevi. Edy dé tig Ovi7- 
rat i) KTaTaL H TiSHTAL TpOTYH dTworv, Eeivar TH Povdouévp TOY ouppayuw 
gavat Tpds TOde ovvédpous THY ovuwaxov. Ol dé cbvedpor dmo- -wEvoL Te 
Oovtwv [7d pév Hl usov TH $yvavti, 70 de G[AAO Kow]dv ~oTw Tov crmpayu 
"Edy dé tue [ig] ext wodéum éxi rode moinoapévove Tv ovumaxiay, 7 Kata yay 
h kata YaAaccar, BonSeiv ’ASnvaiove xat Tode oupuaxyovg Ttovtoiw Kal Kata 
yav kal kata Saracoav ravti oSéver kara 7d duvatov. "Hav dé tug elxn 
exupndion, 7) dpxav 7 idtarnc, mapa Téde Td Hdiopa, Oe Abew tL dei. TOV by 
Tede TH Pngiouare eipnuévar, dnapyéra uv aitH drip elvar, kal TA YoRua 
Ta avrov dnjpudota éoTw Kai THe Seod Td émidéxatov: Kat KpLvécSu év ASH 
vaioic Kal Tol¢ ovupaxore We diadbwy THY cvppay iar. Znucovvtwv d& abrov 
Bavary 7 dvy7 brov’ASnvaior Kai of obupayor Kpatovor. ’Eav & Savare 
Tidy, UH TaP|TH év TH’ ATTRA Unde bv TH TOY ovUuMaxwr. 

Then follows a direction, that the Secretary of the Senate of Five Hun: 
dred shall inscribe the decree on a column of stone, and place it by the side 
of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius ; with orders to the Treasurers of the goi- 
dess to disburse sixty drachmas for the cost of so doing. 

It appears that there is annexed to this Inscription a list of such cities as 
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pretence hold property, either in house or land, in the territory of 
any one of the confederates ; neither by purchase, nor as security 
for money lent, nor by any other mode of acquisition. Any Athes 
nian infringing this law, was rendered liable to be informed against 
before the synod ; who, on proof of the fact, were to deprive him 
of the property, — half of it going to the informer, half to the 
general purposes of the confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now proposed 
by Athens, — who, as a candidate for power, was straightforward 
and just, like the Herodotean Deiokés,!—and formally ratified, 
as well by the Athenians as by the general voice of the confede- 
rate deputies assembled within their walls. The formal decree 
and compact of alliance was inscribed on a stone column and 
placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the Liber 
ator; a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accomplished, as 
well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia and other ene- 
mies.2 Periodical meetings of the confederate deputies were pro- 
vided to be held (how often, we do not know) at Athens, and the 
synod was recognized as competent judge of all persons, even 
Athenian citizens, charged with treason against the confederacy. 
To give fuller security to the confederates generally, it was provi- 
ded in the original compact, that if any Athenian citizen should 
either speak, or put any question to the vote, in the Athenian as- 
sembly, contrary to the tenor of that document,— he should be 


had already joined the confederacy, together with certain other names 
added afterwards, of cities which joined subsequently. The Inscription it- 
self directs such list to be recorded, — ele d& tiv ornAnv Tabrny avaypagew 
Tov TE OvadY TOAEwWY Cvupayidwr TA dvouaTa, Kal HTLG GY GAAn ovupayxog yiy- 
vqnTat. 

Unfortunately M. Boeckh has not annexed this list, which, moreover, he 
states to have been preserved only in a very partial and fragmentary condi- 
tion. He notices only, as contained in it, the towns of Poiessa and Koré- 
sus in the island of Keos,—and Antissa and Eresus in Lesbos; all four as 
autonomous communities. 

' Herodot. i, 96. ‘O dé, ola 6) uveduevoc apynv, L9b¢ Te Kat dikatog hv. 

2 This is the sentiment connected with Zedc ’EAeviépioc, — Pausanias 
the victor of Plata, offers to Zeus Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and thanks 
giving immediately after the battle, in the agora of the town (Thucyd. ii 
71). So the Syracusans immediately after the expulsion of the Geloniar 
dynasty (Diodor. xi, 72) —and Meandrius at Samos (Herodot. iii, 142) 

6* 
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tried before the synod for treason; and that, if found guilty, he 
might be condemned by them to the severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as commissioners in the 
lirst organization of the confederacy, and in the dealings with those 
numerous cities whose junction was to be won by amicable induce- 
ment, — Chabrias, Timotheus son of Konon, and Kallistratus.! 

The first of the three is already known to the reader. He and 
Iphikrates were the most distinguished warriors whom Athens 
numbered among her citizens. But not having been engaged in 
any war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 3878. c., she had had 
no need of their services; hence both of them had been absent 
from the city during much of the last nine years, and Iphikrates 
seems still tohave been absent. At the time when that peace was 
concluded, Iphikrates was serving in the Hellespont and Thrace, 
Chabrias with Evagoras in Cyprus ; each having been sent thither 
by Athens at the head of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead 
of dismissing their troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful cit- 
izens, it was not less agreeable to the military tastes of these gen- 
erals, than conducive to their importance and their profit, to keep 
together their bands, and to take foreign service. Accordingly, 
Chabrias had continued in service first in Cyprus, next with the na- 
tive Egyptian king Akoris. The Persians, against whom he served, 
found his hostility so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded 
of the Athenians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s displea- 
sure; and requested at the same time that Iphikrates might be 
sent to aid the Persian satraps in organizing a great expedition 
against Egypt. ‘The Athenians, to whom the goodwill of Persia was 
now of peculiar importance, complied on both points ; recalled Cha- 
brias, who thus became disposable for the Athenian service,2 and 
despatched Iphikrates to take command along with the Persians. 

Iphikrates, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed his pel- 
tasts in the service of the kings of Thrace: first of Seuthes, near 
the shores of the Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery of cer- 
tain lost dominions, — next of Kotys, whose favor he acquired, and 
whose daughter he presently married.3 Not only did he enjoy 
great scope for warlike operations and plunder, among the “ butter 
me ee, en 


1 Diodor. xv, 29. ? Diodor. xy, 29. 
* Cornel. Nepos, Iphicrates, c. 2; Chabrias, c. 2, 3. 
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eating Thracians,”! — but he also acquired, as dowry, a large stock 
of such produce as Thracian princes had at their disposal, together 
with a boon even more important, — a seaport village not far from 
the mouth of the Hebrus, called Drys, where he established a for- 
tified post, and got together a Grecian colony dependent on him- 
self.2  Miltiades, Alkibiades, and other eminent Athenians had 
done the same thing before him; though Xenophon had refused a 
similar proposition when made to him by the earlier Seuthes.3 
Iphikrates thus became a great man in Thrace, yet by no means 
abandoning his connection with Athens, but making his position in 
each subservient to his importance in the other. While he was in 
a situation to favor the projects of Athenian citizens for mercan- 
tile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese and other parts 


' See an interesting Fragment (preserved by Athenzeus, iv, p. 131) of the 
comedy called Protesilaus — by the Athenian poet Anaxandrides (Meineke, 
Comic. Gree. Frag. iii, p. 182). It contains a curious description of the 
wedding of Iphikrates with the daughter of Kotys in Thrace; enlivened by 
an abundant banquet and copious draughts of wine given to crowds of 
Thracians in the market-place :— 

deitveiv 0 &vdpacg Bovtvpodayac 
aiyunpokouac wuploTAnteic, etc., 


brazen vessels as large as wine vats, full of broth,—Kotys himself girt 
round, and serving the broth in a golden basin, then going about to taste 
all the bowls of wine and water ready mixed, until he was himself the first 
man intoxicated. Iphikrates brought from Athens several of the best” 
players on the harp and flute. 

The distinction between the butter eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by the 
Thracians, and the olive-oil habitually consumed in Greece, deserves notice. 
The word aiyunpoxduac seems to indicate the absence of those scented un- 
guents which, at the banquet of Greeks, would have been applied to the 
hair of the guests, giving to it a shining gloss and moisture. It appears 
that the Lacedeemonian women, however, sometimes anointed themselves 
with butter, and not with oil; see Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p. 1109 B. 

The number of warlike stratagems in Thrace, ascribed to Iphikrates by 
Polyznus and other Tactic writers, indicates that his exploits there were 
renowned as well as long-continued. 

2 Theopomp. Fragm. 175, ed. Didot; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664. 

8 Xenoph. Anab. vii, 2, 38; vii, 5,8; vii, 6, 43. Xen. Hellen. i, 5, 17° 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 36. 

See also a striking passage (in Lysias Orat. xxviii, cont. Ergokl. s. 5) 
about the advice given to Thrasybulus by a discontented fellow-citizen, te 
seize Byzantium, marry the daughter of Seuthes, and defy Athens. 
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of Thrace, — he could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and mit 
itary art, not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even be« 
yond those limits, — since we learn that Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia became so attached or indebted to him as to adopt him for 
his son.! When sent by the Athenians to Persia, at the request 
of Pharnabazus (about 378 B. c. apparently), Iphikrates had fair 
sround for anticipating that a career yet more lucrative was open- 
ing before him.? : 


! Aschines, Fals. Leg. c. 13. p. 249. 

At what time this adoption took place, we cannot distinctly make out; 
Amyntas died in 370 z.c., while from 378-371 8. c., Iphikrates seems to 
have been partly on service with the Persian satraps, partly in command of 
the Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, etc. ch. 
4). Therefore, the adoption took place at some time between 387-378 B.C.; 
perhaps after the restoration of Amyntas to his maritime dominions by the 
Lacedemonian expedition against Olynthus — 382-380 B.c. Amyntas 
was so weak and insecure, from the Thessalians, and other land-neighbors 
(see Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 657. s. 112), that it was much to his ad- 
vantage to cultivate the favor of a warlike Athenian established on the 
Thracian coast, like Iphikrates. 

2 From these absences of men like Iphikrates and Chabrias, a conclusion 
has been drawn severely condemning the Athenian people. They were so 
envious and ill-tempered (it has been said), that none of their generals 
could live with comfort at Athens; all lived abroad as they could. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Chabrias, c. 3) makes the remark, borrowed originally from 
Theopompus (Fr 117, ed. Didot), and transcribed by many modern com 
mentators as if it were exact and literal truth — “ Hoe Chabrias nuntio (i 
e. on being recalled from Egypt, in consequence of the remonstrance of 
Pharnabazus) Athenas rediit neque ibi diutius est moratus quam fuit ne 
cesse. Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civium suorum, quod et vivebat 
laute, et indulgebat sibi liberalius, quam ut invidiam vulgi posset effugere 
Est enim hoc commune vitium in magnis liberisque civitatibus, ut invidia 
gloriz comes sit, et libenter de his detrahant, quos eminere videant altius ; 
neque animo quo pauperes alienam opulentium intuentur fortunam. Ita- 
que Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, plurimum aberat. Neque vero solus ille 
aberat Athenis libenter, sed omnes fere principes fecerunt idem, quod 
tantum se ab invidia putabant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum 
recessissent. Itaque Conon plurimum Cypri vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, 
Timotheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.” 

That the people of Athens, among other human frailties, had their fair 
share of envy and jealousy, is not to be deaied; but that these attributes 
belonged to them in a marked or peculiar manner, cannot (in my judg- 
ment) be shown by any evidence extant, — and most assuredly is not shown 
by the evidence here aluded to. 
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Iphikrates being thus abrcad, the Athenians joined with Che 
brias, in the mission and measures for organizing their new confed- 


“ Chabrias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indulgence.” 
If instead of being an Athenian, he had been a Spartan, he would undoubt- 
edly have been compelled to expatriate in order to gratify this taste ; for it 
was the express drift and purpose of the Spartan discipline, not to equalize 
property, but to equalize the habits, enjoyments, and personal toils, of the 
rich and poor. This is a point which the admirers of Lykurgus, — Xeno- 
phen and Plutarch, — attest not less clearly than Thucydides, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and others. If then it were considered a proof of envy and ill-temper, 
to debar rich men from spending their money in procuring enjoyments, we 
might fairly consider the reproach as made out against Lykurgus and 
Sparta. Not so against Athens. There was no city in Greece where the 
means of luxurious and comfortable living were more abundantly exhibited 
for sale, nor where a rich man was more perfectly at liberty to purchase 
them. Of this the proofs are everywhere to be found. Even the son of this 
very Chabrias, Ktesippus, who inherited the appetite for enjoyment, with- 
out the greater qualities of his father, — found the means of gratifying 
his appetite so unfortunately easy at Athens, that he wasted his whole sub- 
stance in such expenses (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7; Atheneeus, iv, p. 165). 
And Chares was even better liked at Athens in consequence of his love of 
enjoyment and license, —if we are to believe another Fragment (238) of 
the. same Theopompus. 

The allegation of Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither true as 
matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had been true, to sustain the hypothesis 
of a malignant Athenian public, with which they connect it. Iphikrates 
and Chabrias did not stay away from Athens because they loved enjoyments 
or feared the envy of their countrymen; but because both of them were 
large gainers by doing so, in importance, in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
them were men 7odecxol xal diAoTmOAEuot EoyaTwe (to use an expression of 
Xenophon respecting the Lacedemonian Klearchus — Anab. ii, 6, 1); both 
of them loved war and had great abilities for war,— qualities quite com- 
patible with strong appetite for enjoyment; while neither of them had either 
taste or talent for the civil routine and debate of Athens when at peace. 
Besides, each of them was commander of a body of peltasts, through whose 
means he could obtain lucrative service as well as foreign distinction; so 
that we can assign a sufficient reason why both of them preferred to be ab- 
sent from Athens during most part of the nine years that the peace of An- 
talkidas continued. Afterwards, Iphikrates was abroad three or four years, 
in service with the Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians; Chabrias 
also went a long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Egypt, at the 
same time when the Spartan king Agesilaus was there (yet without staying 
long “way, since we find him going out on command from Athens to the 
Cher*snese in 359-358 B.c. — Demosth. cont. Aristokr. p. 677, s. 204); but 
aeither he, nor Agesilaus, went there to escape the mischief of envious 
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eracy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for the first time 
— Timotheus sen of Konon, and Kallistratus the most celebrated 
orator of his time.! The abilities of Kallistratus were not military 
at all; while Timotheus and Chabrias were men of distinguished 
military merit. But in acquiring new allies and attracting depu- 
ties to her proposed congress, Athens stood in need of persuasive 
appeal, conciliatory dealing, and substantial fairness in all her prop- 
ositions, not less than of generalship. We are told that ‘Timothe- 
us, doubtless as son of the liberator Konon, from the recollections 
‘of the battle of Knidus — was especially successful in procuring 
new adhesions; and probably Kallistratus,? going round with him 
to the different islands, contributed by his eloquence not a little to 
the same result. On their invitation, many cities entered as con- 


countrymen. Demosthenes does not talk of Iphikrates as being uncom- 
fortable in Athens, or anxious to get out of it; see Orat. cont. Meidiam, p. 
535, 8. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Konon and his residence in Cyprus; it is truly 
surprising to see this fact cited as an illustration of Athenian jealousy or 
ill-temper. Konon went to Cyprus immediately after the disaster of Aigos- 
potami, and remained there, or remained away from Athens, for eleven years 
(405-393 zB. c.) until the year after his victory at Knidus. It will be recol 
lected that he was one of the six Athenian generals who commanded the 
fleet at Augospotami. That disaster, while it brought irretrievable ruin upon 
Athens, was at the same time such as to brand with well-merited infamy the 
generals commanding. Konon was so far less guilty than his colleagues, as 
he was in a condition to escape with eight ships when the rest were cap- 
tured. But he could not expect, and plainly did not expect, to be able to 
show his face again in Athens, unless he could redeem the disgrace by some 
signal fresh service. He nobly paid this debt to his country, by the victory 
of Knidus in 394 B.c.; and then came back the year afterwards, to a grate- 
ful and honorable welcome at Athens. About a year or more after this, he 
went out again as envoy to Persia in the service of his country. He was 
there seized and imprisoned by the satrap Tiribazus, but contrived to make 
his escape, and died at Cyprus, as it would appear, about 390 B.c. Noth- 
ing therefore can be more unfounded than the allegation of Theopompus, 
“that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, because he was afraid of unde- 
served ill-temper from the public at Athens.” For what time Timotheus 
may have lived at Lesbos, we have no means of saying. But from the year 
370 B. c. down to his death, we hear of him so frequently elsewhere, in the 
service of his country, that his residence cannot have been long. 

' ZEschines, Fals. Leg. c. 40, p. 283. 

* The employment of the new word ovyrééecc, instead of the unpopular 
term @épouc, is expressly ascribed to Kallistratus, — Harpokration in Voce 
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tederates.!_ At this time (as in the earlier confederacy of Delos) 
all who joined must have been unconstrained members. And we 
may understand the motives of their junction, when we read the 
picture drawn by Isokrates (in 380 8. c.) of the tyranny of the 
Persians on the Asiatic mainland, threatening, to absorb the neign- 
boring islands. Not only was there now a new basis of imposing 
force, presented by Athens and Thebes in union —but there was 
also a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated since her 
perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, promised by the 
peace of Antalkidas ; and the conjunction of these sentiments caused 
the Athenian mission of invitation to be extremely successful. All 
the cities in Eubcea (except Histizea, at the north of the island) 
— as well as Chios, Mityléné, Byzantium, and Rhodes — the three 
former of whom had continued favorably inclined to Athens ever 
since the peace of Antalkidas,? — all entered into the confederacy. 
An Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among the Cyclades 
and the other islands of the AXgean, aided in the expulsion of the 
Lacedzemonian harmosts,? together with their devoted local oligar 
chies, wherever they still subsisted; and all the cities thus libera- 
ted became equal members of the newly-constituted congress at 
Athens. After a certain interval, there came to be not less than 


1 Tsokrates gives the number twenty-four cities (Or. xv, Permut. s. 120). So 
also Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. s. 15; cont. Philokl. s. 17. The statement 
of AXschines, that Timotheus brought seventy-five cities into the confederacy, 
appears large, and must probably include all that that general either ac- 
quired or captured (Adsch. Fals. Leg. c. 24, p. 263). Though I think the 
number twenty-four probable enough, yet it is diffieult to identify what 
towns they were. For Isokrates, so far as he particularizes, includes Samos, 
Sestos, and Krith6té, which were not acquired until many years afterwards, 
— in 366-365 B.C. 

Neither of these orators distinguish between those cities which Timotheus 
brought or persuaded to come into the confederacy, when it was first formed 
(among which we may reckon Eubcea, or most part of it — Plutarch, De 
Glor. Athen. p. 351 A.) —from those others which he afterwards took by 
siege, like Samos. 

2 Tsokrates, Or. xiv, Plataic. s. 30. 

3 Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plat.) s.20. Ol wav yap b¢’ buGy kara Kparoc dAdvs 
rec eb0d¢ piv dpuoorod Kal dovAeiac arnaAaynoay, viv d@ Tod cuvedpiov Kad 
tHe tAeviepiac jEeTEeYovoLy, etc. 

The adverb of time here used indicates about 372 B.c., about a year be 
fore the battle of Leuktra. 
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seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent dep 
uties to it;! an aggregate suflicient to intimidate Sparta, and ever 
to flatter Athens with the hope of restoration to something like her 
former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens Perel and cf the newly-assem- 
bled congress, threatened war upon the largest scale. A resolution 
was passed to equip twenty thousand hoplites, five hundred horse- 
men, and two hundred triremes.2 Probably the insular and Ionic 
deputies promised each a certain contribution of money, but noth- 
ing beyond. We do not, however, know how much,—nor how 
far the engagements, large or small, were realized, — nor whether 
Athens was authorized to enforce execution against defaulters, — 
or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, if granted to 
her by the congress. It was in this way (as the reader will recol- 
lect from my fifth volume) that Athens had first rendered herself 
unpopular in the confederacy of Delos,— by enforcing the reso- 
lutions of the confederate synod against evasive or seceding mem- 
bers. It was in this way that what was at first a voluntary asso- 
ciation had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint. Under 
the new circumstances of 378 B. C., we may presume that the con- 
federates, though ardent and full of promises on first assembling 
at Athens, were even at the outset not exact, and became after- 
wards still less exact, in performance; yet that Athens was forced 
to be reserved in claiming, or in exercising, the right of enforce- 
ment. To obtain a vote of contribution by the majority of depu- 
ties present, was only the first step in the process; to obtain punce 
tual payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for the 
purpose of collecting, — yet without incurring dangerous unpopu- 
larity, was the second step, but by far the most doubtful and 
difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, when 
the confederacy was first formed, both Athens and the other cities 


1 Diodor. xv, 30 

? Diodor. xv, 29. 

Polybius (ii, 62) states that the Athenians sent out (not merely, voted to 
send out) ten thousand hoplites, and manned one hundred triremes. 

Both these authors treat the resolution as if it were taken by the Athe- 


nians alone; but we must regard it in conjunction with the newly-assem. 
bled synod of allies. 
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same together from a spontaneous impulse of hearty mutuality 
and cooperation. A few years afterwards, we shall find this 
changed ; Athens selfish, and the confederates reluctant.! Inflamed 
as well by their position of renovated headship, as by fresh ani- 
mosity against Sparta, the Athenians made important efforts of 
their own, both financial and military. Equipping a fleet, which 
for the time was superior in the /Ngean, they ravaged the hostile 
territory of Histiza in Eubcea, and annexed to their confederacy 
the islands of Peparéthus and Skiathus. They imposed upon 
themselves also a direct property-tax ; to what amount, however, 
we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced a great 
change in the financial arrangements and constitution of the city ; 
a change conferring note upon the archonship of Nausinikus, (B. c. 
878-377). The great body of substantial Athenian citizens as 
well as metics were now classified anew for purposes of taxation. 
It will be remembered that even from the time of Solon? the citi- 
zens of Athens had been distributed into four classes, — Pentako- 
siomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugite, Thétes, — distinguished from each 
other by the amount of their respective properties. Of these So- 
lonian classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no direct taxes ; while 
the three former were taxed according to assessments representing 
a certain proportion of their actual property. The taxable 
property of the richest (or Pentakosiomedimni, including all at 
or above the minimum income of five hundred medimni of corn 
per annum) was entered in the tax-book at a sum equal to twelve 
times their income; that of the Hippeis (comprising all who pos- 
sessed between three hundred and five hundred medimni of annual 
income) at ten times their income; that of the Zeugite (or pos- 
sessors of an annual income between two hundred and three 


1 Xen. De Vectigal. vy, 6. ovKxovy kal ror’, érel Tov ddiKeiv Ureoyoueda, 
madi b7d TOV vnolwTov EkKOVTWY TpOOTaTaL TOV vavTiKod 
byevoueda ; 

In the early years of this confederacy, votive offerings of wreaths or 
erowns, in token of gratitude to Athens, were decreed by the Eubceans, as 
well as by the general body of allies. These crowns were still to be seen 
thirty years afterwards at Athens, with commemorative inscriptions (De 
mosthen. cont. Androtion. c. 21, p. 616; cont. 'Timokrat. c. 41, p. 756). 

2 For the description of the Solonian census, see Vol. III, Ch. xi, p. 117 
of this History. 

VOL. X | Box. 
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nundred medimni) at five times their income. A medimnus 
of corn was counted as equivalent to a drachma; which permitted 
the application of this same class-system to movable property as 
well as toland. So that, when an actual property-tax (or evsphora) 
was imposed, it operated as an equal or proportional tax, so far as 
regarded all the members of the same class; but as a graduated 
or progressive tax, upon all the members of the richer class as 
compared with those of the poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifications, down to 
the close of the Peloponnesian war; and to have been in great 
part preserved, after the renovation of the democracy in B. c. 403, 
during the archonship of Eukleides.! Though eligibility to the 
great offices of state had before that time ceased to be dependent 
on pecuniary qualification, it was still necessary to possess some 
means of distinguishing the wealthier citizens, not merely in 
case of direct taxation being imposed, but also because the lia- 
bility to serve in liturgies or burdensome offices was consequent 
on a man’s enrolment as possessor of more than a given minimum 
of property. It seems, therefore, that the Solonian census, in its 
main principles of classification and graduation, was retained. 
Each man’s property being valued, he was ranged in one of three 
or more classes according to its amount. For each of the classes, 
a fixed proportion of taxable capital to each man’s property was 
assumed, and each was entered in the schedule, not for his whole 
property, but for the sum of taxable capital corresponding to his 
property, according to the proportion assumed. In the first or 
Tichest class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual 
property than in the less rich; in the second, a greater ratio than 
in the third. The sum of all these items of taxable capital, in all 
the different classes, set opposite to each man’s name in the 
schedule, constituted the aggregate census of Attica ; upon which 
all direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon 
every man. 

Respecting the previous modifications in the register of taxable 
property, or the particulars of its distribution into classes, which 


" This is M. Boeckh’s opinion, seemingly correct, as far as can be made 
out on a subject very imperfectly known (Public Hconomy of Athens, B 
ty, ch. 7? 
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had been iutroduced in 403 8. c. at the archonship of Euklei- 
des, we have no information. Nor can we make out how large 
or how numerous were the assessments of direct property-tax, 
imposed at Athens between that archonship and the archonship 
of Nausinikus in 378 8.c. But at this latter epoch the reg. 
ister was again considerably modified, at the moment when Ath- 
ens was bracing herself up for increased exertions. A new 
valuation was made of the property of every man possessing prop- 
erty tc the amount of twenty-five mine (or twenty-five hundred 
drachmz) and upwards. Proceeding upon this valuation, every 
one was entered in the schedule for a sum of taxable capital equal 
to a given fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
different in each of the different classes. How many classes there 
were, we do not certainly know; nor can we tell, except in refer- 
ence to the lowest class taxed, what sum was taken as the 
minimum for any one of them. There could hardly have been 
less, however, than three classes, and there may probably have 
been four. But respecting the first or richest class, we know that 
each man was entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal 
to one-fifth of his estimated property ; and that possessors of 
fifteen talents were included in it. The father of Demosthenes 
died in this year, and the boy Demosthenes was returned by his 
guardians to the first class, as possessor of fifteen talents ; upon 
which his name was entered on the schedule with a taxable capital 
of three talents set against him ; being one-fifth of his actual 
property. The taxable capital of the second class was entered at 
a fraction less than one-fifth of their actual property (probably 
enough, one-sixth, the same as all the registered metics) ; that of 
the third, at a fraction still smaller ; of the fourth (if there was a 
fourth), even smaller than the third. This last class descended 
down to the minimum of twenty-five minz, or twenty-five hun- 
dred drachmz ; below which no account was taken.! 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aphob. i, p. 815, 816; cont. Aphob. ii, p. 836; cont. 
Aphob. de Perjur. p. 862. Compare Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Ath. iv, 7 

In the exposition which M. Boeckh gives of the new property-schedule 
introduced under the archonship of Nausinikus, he inclines to the hypothe- 
sis of four distinct Classes, thus distributed (p. 671 of the new edition of 
his Staate-haushaltung der Athener) : — 

1. The first class included all persons who possessed property to the value 
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Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus graduated, the 
schedule also included those of the metics or resident aliens; who 
were each enrolled (without any difference of greater or smaller 
property, above twenty-five minz) at a taxable capital equal to 
one-sixth of his actual property ;! being a proportion less than 
the richest class of citizens, and probably equal to the second class 
in order of wealth. All these items summed up amounted to five 
thousand seven hundred and fifty or six thousand talents,? forming 
the aggregate schedule of taxable property ; that is, something 
near about six thousand talents. A property-tax was no part of 
the regular ways and means of the state. It was imposed only on 
special occasions; and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed 
upon this schedule, — every man, rich or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A property-tax 
of one per cent. would thus produce sixty talents ; two per cent., 
one hundred and twenty talents, etc. It is highly probable that 
the exertions of Athens during the archonship of Nausinikus, when 
this new schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property- 
tax to be then imposed, but we do not know to what amount.3 


of twelve talents and upwards. They were entered on the schedule, each 
for one-fifth, or twenty per cent. of his property. 

2. The second class comprised all who possessed property to the a 
mount of six talents, but below twelve talents. ach was enrollea in the 
schedule, for the amount of sixteen per cent. upon his property. 

3. The third class included all whose possessions amounted to the value 
of two talents, but did not reach six talents. Each was entered in the 
schedule at the figure of twelve per cent. upon his property. 

4, The fourth class comprised all, from the minimum of twenty-five mins, 
but below the maximum of two talents. Each was entered in the schedule 
for the amount of eight per cent. upon his property. 

This detail rests upon no positive proof; but it serves to illustrate the 
principle of distribution, and of graduation, then adopted. 

* Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p. 612,¢.17. 7d éxrdv pépoc eiodépery 
BETG TOV LETOiKwDv. 

* Polybius states the former sum (ii, 62), Demosthenes the latter (De 
Symmoriis, p. 183, c. 6). Boeckh however has shown, that Polybius did 
not correctly conceive what the sum which he stated really meant. 

* ] am obliged again, upon this point, to dissent from M. Boeckh, who 
sets it down as positive matter of fact that a property-tax of five per cent., 
amounting to three hundred talents, was imposed and levied in the aschon- 
ship of Nausinikus (Publ. Econ. Ath. iv, 7, 8. p. 517-521, Eng Transl). The 
evidence upon which this is asserted, is, a passage of Demosthenes conv. An: 
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Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a new distriba 
tion of the citizens now took place into certain bodies called Sym- 
mories. As far as we can make out, on a very obscure subject, it 
seems that these Symmories were twenty in number, two to each 
tribe ; that each contained sixty citisens, thus making one thousand 
two hundred in all; that these one thousand two hundred were 
the wealthiest citizens of the schedule, — containing, perhaps, the 
two first out of the four classes enrolled. Among these one thou- 
sand two hundred, however, the three hundred wealthiest stood 
out as a separate body ; thirty from each tribe. These three 
hundred were the wealthiest men in the city, and were called 
“the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories.” The three hundred 
and the twelve hundred corresponded, speaking roughly, to the 
old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni and Hippeis; of which 


drotion. (p. 606. c. 14). ‘Yuiv mapa tag ciogopadc rag and Nav 
olvikov, map’ lowe TaAavta Tplakdota f piKp@ TAein, EAAEyuma TéTTAPG 
kal déxa éort tadavta: wy émra obtoc (Androtion) eicérpatev. Now these 
words imply, — not that a property-tax of about three hundred talents had 
been levied or called for during the archonship of Nausinikus, but —that a 
total sum of three hundred talents, or thereabouts, had been levied (or call- 
ed for) by all the various property-taxes imposed from the archonship of Naw 
sinikus down to the date of the speech. The oration was spoken about 355 B. ¢.; 
the archonship of Nausinikus was in 378 8. c. What the speaker affirms, 
therefore, is, that a sum of three hundred talents had been levied or called for 
by all the various property-taxes imposed between these two dates; and 
that the aggregate sum of arrears due upon all of them, at the time when 
Androtion entered upon his office, was fourteen talents. 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking that the sum of three hundred tal- 
ents is very small, as the aggregate of all property-taxes imposed for twen- 
ty-three years, suggests that it might be proper to read ém? Navo-vixov 
instead of dd Navovvixov; and I presume that M. Boeckh adopts that 
reading. But it would be unsafe to found an historical assertion upon such 
a change of text, even if the existing text were more indefensible than it 
actually is. And surely the plural number td¢ eiogopd¢ proves that the ora- 
tor has in view, not the single property-tax imposed in the archonship of 
Nausinikus, but two or more property-taxes, imposed at different times. 
Besides, Androtion devoted himself to the collection of outstanding arrears 
generally, in whatever year they might have accrued. He would have no 
motive to single out those which had accrued in the year 378 B. c. ; more- 
over, those arrears would probably have become confounded with others, 
long before 355 B. c. Demosthenes selects the year of Nausinikus as his 
initial period, because it was then that the new schedule, and a new reck- 


oning, began. 
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iatter class there had also been twelve hundred, at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war.! The liturgies, or burdensome and 
costly offices, were discharged principally by the Three Hundred, 
but partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the 
former was a body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man 
had been in it for some time, discharging the burdens belonging to 
it, the Stratégi or Generals suffered him to be mingled with the 
Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter body to take his 
place in the Three Hundred. As between man and man, too, the 
Attic law always admitted the process called Antidosis, or Ex- 
change of Property. Any citizen who believed himself to have 
been overcharged with costly liturgies, and that another citizen, 
as rich or richer than himself, had not borne his fair share,— 
might, if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to under- 
take it in his place; and in case of refusal, might tender to him 
an exchange of properties, under an engagement that he would 
undertake the new charge, if the property of the other were made 
over to him. 

It is to be observed, that besides the twelve hundred wealthiest 
citizens who composed the Symmories, there were a more con- 
siderable number of less wealthy citizens not included in them, yet 
still liable to the property-tax ; persons who possessed property 
from the minimum of twenty-five minz, up to some maximum 
that we do not know, at which point the Symmories began, — 
and who corresponded, speaking loosely, to the third class or 
Zeugite of the Solonian census. The two Symmories of each 
tribe (comprising its one hundred and twenty richest members) 
superintended the property-register of each tribe, and collected the 
contributions due from its less wealthy registered members. Oc- 
casionally, when the state required immediate payment, the thirty 
richest men in each tribe (making up altogether the three hundred) 
advanced the whole sum of tax chargeable upon the tribe, having 
their legal remedy of enforcement against the other members for 
the recovery of the sum chargeable upon each. The richest 
citizens were thus both armed with rights and charged with duties, 


* Respecting the Symmories, compare Boeckh, Staats-haushaltung der 
Athener, iv, 9,10; Schdmann, Antig. Jur. Publ. Greecor. s. 78; Parreidt, 
De Symmoriis, p. 18 seg. 
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such as had not belonged to them before the archonship of Nau- 
sinikus. By their intervention (it was supposed) the schedule 
would be kept nearer to the truth as respects the assessment on 
each individual, while the sums actually imposed would be more 
immediately forthcoming, than if the state directly interfered by 
officers of its own. Soon after, the system of the Symmories was 
extended to the trierarchy ; a change which had not at first been 
contemplated. Each Symmory had its chiefs, its curators, its 
assessors, acting under the general presidency of the Stratégi. 
Twenty-five years afterwards, we also find Demosthenes (then 
about thirty years of age) recommending a still more compre- 
hensive application of the same principle, so that men, money, 
ships, and all the means and forces of the state, might thus be 
parcelled into distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Sym- 
mories, each with known duties of limited extent for the component 
persons to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal process, 
but also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-performance. It 
will rather appear, however, that, in practice, the system of Sym- 
mories came to be greatly abused, and to produce pernicious effects 
never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial and _poli- 
tical classification introduced in 878 B.C., as one evidence of the 
ardour with which Athens embarked in her projected war against 
Sparta. The feeling among her allies, the Thebans, was no less 
determined. The government of Leontiades and the Spartar 
garrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, that the large 
majority of citizens, embarking heartily in the revolution against 
them, lent themselves to all the orders of Pelopidas and his col- 
leagues ; who, on their part, had no other thought but to repel the 
common enemy. The Theban government now became probably 
democratical in form; and still more democratical in spirit, from 
the unanimous ardor pervading the whole mass. Its military 
force was put under the best training; the most fertile portion of 
the plain north of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of the 
city came, was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade,! to repel the 
expected Spartan invasion ; and the memorable Sacred Band was 
now for the first time organized. This was a brigade of three 


' Ven. Hellen. v, 4, 38 
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hundred hoplites, called the Lochus, or regiment of the city, as 
being consecrated to the defence of the Kadmeia, or acropolis.1 
It was put under constant arms and training, at the public ex 
pense, like the Thousand at Argos, of whom mention was made 
in my seventh volume.2 It consisted of youthful citizens from the 
best families, distinguished for their strength and courage amidst 
the severe trials of the palestra in Thebes, and was marshalled in 
such manner, that each pair of neighboring soldiers were at the 
same time intimate friends ; so that the whole band were thus 
kept together by ties which no dangers could sever. At first its 
destination, under Gorgidas its commander (as we see by the 
select Three Hundred who fought in 424 B.c. at the battle of 
Delium),3 was to serve as front rank men, for the general body of 
hoplites to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned pres- 
ently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas as 
a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found irresistible.4 
We must remark that the Thebans had always been good sol- 
diers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing enthusiasm, 
therefore, with the more sustained training, only raised good sol- 
diers into much better. But Thebes was now blessed with another 
good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. She found 
among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. It is now 
for the first time that Epaminondas, the son of Polymnis, begins 
to stand out in the public life of Greece. His family, poor rather 
than rich, was among the most ancient in Thebes, belonging to 


1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18, 19. 

2 Hist. of Greece, Vol. VII, ch. lv, p. 11. 

3 Diodor. xii, 70. 

These pairs of neighbors who fought side by side at Delium, were called 
Heniochi and Parabate, — Charioteers and Side Companions; a name bor: 
rowed from the analogy of chariot-fighting, as described in the Iliad and 
probably in many of the lost epie poems; the charioteer being himself an 
excellent warrior, though occupied for the moment with other duties, — 
Diomedes and Sthenelus, Pandarus and Aineas, Patroklus and Automedon 
ete. 

‘ Plutarch, Pelopidas,-c. 18, 19. 

‘O ovvtax Sele bd ’Exautvovdov lepd¢ Adxoc (Hieronymus apud Athense- 
um, xiii, p.602 A.). There was a Carthaginian military division which 
bore the same title, composed of chosen and wealthy citizens, two thousand 
five hundred in number (Diodor. xvi, 80). 
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those Gentes called Sparti, whcse heroic progenitors were said to 
have sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by Kadmus.! He 
seems to have been now of middle age; Pelopidas was younger, 
and of a very rich family ; yet the relations between the two were 
those of equal and intimate friendship, tested in a day of battle, 
wherein the two were ranged side by side as hoplites, and where 
Epaminondas had saved the life of his wounded friend, at the cost 
of several wounds, and the greatest possible danger, to himself.2 
Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
and gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every Theban 
citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia he studied to ac- 
quire the maximum of activity rather than of strength; the nimble 
movements of a runner and wrestler, —not the heavy muscular- 
ity, purchased in part by excessive nutriment, of the Beeotian 
pugilist.3 He also learned music, vocal and instrumental, and 


1 Pausan. viii, 11, 5. 

Dikzarchus, only one generation afterwards, complained that he could 
not find out the name of the mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesil. 
e. 19. 

3 Plutarch, Pelop. c.4; Pausan. ix, 13,1. According to Plutarch, Epami- 
nondas had attained the age of forty years, before he became publicly known 
(De Occult. Vivendo, p. 1129 C.). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle (in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded, and saved by Epaminondas) took place at Mantinea, when they 
were fighting on the side of the Lacedemonians, under king Agesipolis, 
against the Arcadians; the Thebans being at that time friends of Sparta, 
and having sent a contingent to her aid. 

I do not understand what battle Plutarch can here mean. The Thebans 
were never so united with Sparta as to send any contingent to her aid, after 
the capture of Athens (in 404 B. c.). Most critics think that the war refer- 
red to by Plutarch, is, the expedition conducted by Agesipolis against Man- 
tinea, whereby the city was broken up into villages —in 385 B.c.; see Mr. 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ad 385 8. c. But, in the first place, there cannot 
have been any Theban contingent then assisting Agesipolis ; for Thebes 
was on terms unfriendly with Sparta, —and certainly was not her ally. In 
the next place, there does not seem to have been any battle, according to 
Xenophon’s account. 

I therefore am disposed to question Plutarch’s account, as to this allegea 
battle of Mantinea; though I think it probable that Epaminondas may have 
saved the life of Pelopidas at some earlier conflict, before the peace of An- 
talkidas. 

? Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. ¢c.2; Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p.192 D.; Ari 
stophan. Acharn. 872 
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dancing; by which, in those days, was meant, not simply the 
power of striking the lyre or blowing the flute, but all that be- 
longed to the graceful, expressive, and emphatic management, 
either of the voice or of the body ; rhythmical pronunciation, ex- 
ercised by repetition of the poets,— and disciplined movements, 
for taking part in a choric festival with becoming consonance 
amidst a crowd of citizen performers. Of such gymnastic and 
musical training, the combination of which constituted an accom- 
plished Grecian citizen, the former predominated at Thebes, the 
latter at Athens. Moreover, at Thebes the musical training was 
based more upon the flute (for the construction of which, excellent 
reeds grew near the Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon the 
lyre, which admitted of vocal accompaniment by the player. The 
Athenian Alkibiades! was heard to remark, when he threw away 
his flute in disgust, that flute-playing was a fit occupation for the 
Thebans, since they did not know how to speak ; and in regard to 
the countrymen of Pindar? generally, the remark was hardly less 
true than contemptuous. On this capital point, Epaminondas 
formed a splendid exception. Not only had he learnt the lyre 
as well as the flute from the best masters, but also, dissenting 
from his brother Kapheisias and his friend Pelopidas, he mani- 
fested from his earliest years an ardent intellectual impulse, 
which would have been remarkable even in an Athenian. He 
sought with eagerness the conversation of the philosophers within 
his reach, among whom were the Theban Simmias and the Taren- 
tine Spintharus, both of them once companions of Sokrates; s¢ 
that the stirring influence of the Sokratic method would thus find 
its way, partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epaminon- 
das. As the relations between Thebes and Athens, ever since 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, had become more and more 


Compare the citations in Athenzeus, x, p. 417. The perfection of form 
required in the runner was also different from that required in the wrestles 
(Xenoph. Memor. iii, 8,4; iii, 10, 6). 

‘Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2. 

? Pindar, Olymp. vi, 90. 

apxaiov bvewdoc — Boédreov dv, ete. 

° Aristoxenus mentions the flute, Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
(Aristoxen. Fr. 60, ed. Didot, ap. Athene. iv, p. 184; Cicerp, Tusc. Disp. i 
%, 4; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 2). 
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friendly, growing at length into alliance and joint war against the 
Spartans,— we may reasonably presume that he profited by 
teachers at the latter city as well as at the former. But the per- 
son to whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he not 
only heard as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, during the 
close of an aged life, —was a Tarentine exile, named Lysis; a 
member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, from causes which 
we cannot make out, had sought shelter at Thebes, and dwelt there 
until his death.! With him, as well as with other philosophers, 
Epaminondas discussed all the subjects of study and inquiry 
then afloat. By perseverance in this course for some years, he 
not only acquired considerable positive instruction, but also be- 
came practised in new and enlarged intellectual combinations ; and 
was, like Perikles,? emancipated from that timorous interpretation 
of nature, which rendered so many Grecian commanders the slaves 
of signs and omens. His patience as a listener, and his indiffer- 
ence to showy talk on his own account, were so remarkable, that 
Spintharus (the father of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversa- 
tions with him, affirmed that he had never met with any one who 
understood more, or talked less.3 


1 Aristoxenus, Frag. 11, ed. Didot; Plutarch, De Gen. Soer. p. 583, 
Cicero, De Offic. i, 44, 155; Pausan. ix, 18,1; lian, V. H. iii, 17. 

The statement (said to have been given by Aristoxenus, and copied by 
Plutarch as well as by Jamblichus) that Lysis, who taught Epaminondas, 
had been one of the persons actually present in the synod of Pythagoreans 
at Kroton when Kylon burnt down the house, and that he with another had 
been the only persons who escaped — cannot be reconciled with chronology. 

2 Compare Diodor. xv, 52 with Plutarch, Perikles, ¢c. 6, and Plutarch, De- 
mosthenes, c. 20. 

% Plutarch, De Gen. Sokrat. p. 576 D. ereiAnge ratdetag dcadopov Kat Tre- 
pittij¢ — (p. 585 D.) rHv apiorny rpodny év didocogia — (p. 592 F.) Zrivda- 
poc 6 Tapavtivoc ovk dAiyov ait (Epaminondas) cvvdcatpipac évradda 
xpovor, del dfrov Aéyer, undevi Tov TOV Ka¥’ éavTdv avbporuv évreTevyxévat, 
pare mAeiova ylyvooKovte pate éAatrova od_eyyouévw. Compare Cornel. 
Nepos, Epamin. c. 3—and Plutarch, De Audiend. c. 3, p. 39 F. 

We may fairly presume that this judgment of Spintharus was communi- 
cated by him to his son Aristoxenus, from whom Plutarch copied it; and 
we know that Aristoxenus in his writings mentioned other particulars 
respecting Epaminondas (Atheneeus, iv, p.184). We see thus that Plutarch 
had access to good sources of information respecting the latter. And ashe 
had composed a life of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28), though un- 
fortunately it has not reached us, we may be confident that he had taken 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
of expression. On the contrary, the eloquence of Epaminondas, 
when he entered upon his public career, was shown to be not 
merely preéminent among Thebans, but effective even against the 
best Athenian opponents.! But his disposition was essentially 
modest and unambitious, combined with a strong intellectual curi- 
osity and a great capacity; a rare combination amidst a race 
usually erring on the side of forwardness and self-esteem. Little 
moved by personal ambition, and never cultivating popularity by 
unworthy means, Epaminondas was still more indifferent on the 
score of money. He remained in contented poverty to the end of 
his life, not leaving enough to pay his funeral expenses, yet repu- 
diating not merely the corrupting propositions of foreigners, but 
also the solicitous tenders of personal friends ;2 though we are told 
that, when once serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted 
his friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the expense. As he 
thus stood exempt from two of the besetting infirmities which 
most frequently misguided eminent Greek statesmen, so there was 
a third characteristic not less estimable in his moral character 3 
the gentleness of his political antipathies,— his repugnance to 
harsh treatment of conquered enemies, — and his refusal to min- 
gle in intestine bloodshed. If ever there were men whose con- 
duct seemed to justify unmeasured retaliation, it was Leontiades 
and his fellow-traitors. ‘They had opened the doors of the Kad- 
meia to the Spartan Pheebidas, and had put to death the Theban 
leader Ismenias. Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the scheme 
of Pelopidas and the other exiles to assassinate them, and declined 
to take part in it; partly on prudential grounds, but partly, also, 


some pains to collect materials for the purpose, which materials would natu- 
rally be employed in his dramatic dialogue, “De Genio Socratis.” This 
strengthens our confidence in the interesting statements which that dias 
logue furnishes respecting the character of Epaminondas ; as well as in the 
incidental allusions interspersed among Plutarch’s other writings. 

» Cornel. Nepos, Epaminond. ec. 5; Plutarch, Precept. Reip. Gerend. p. 
819 C. Cicero notices him as the only man with any pretensions to ora 
torical talents, whom Thebes, Corinth, or Argos had ever produced (Bra 
tus, c. 13, 50). 

? Plutarch (De Gen. Socr. p. 583, 584; Pelopid. c. 3; Fab. Max. ¢. 27 
Compar. Alcibiad. and Coriol. c. 4); Cornel. Nepos. Epamin. c¢, 4. 

3 Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 1; Justin, vi. 8. 
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on conscientious scruples.1. None of his virtues was found so 
difficult to imitate by his subsequent admirers, as this mastery 
over the resentful and vindictive passions.2 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of the extra- 
ordinary capacities for action with which they were combined, and 
that he should achieve something to earn that exclamation of praise 
which we shall find his enemy Agesilaus afterwards pronouncing, 
on seeing him at the head of the invading Theban army near Spar- 
ta—*“ Oh! thou man of great deeds !”3 In the year B. c. 879, when 
the Kadmeia was emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in 
public life, and known only to Pelopidas with his other friends ; 
among whom, too, his unambitious and inquisitive disposition was a 
subject of complaint as keeping him unduly in the background.4 
But the unparalleled phenomena of that year supplied a spur which 
overruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival inclinations. 
The Thebans, having just recovered their city by an incredible 
turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single-handed to the full 


' Plutarch, De Gen. Soer. p. 576 F. ’Exayewvovdag 08, uy weiSwv O¢ oleTat 
BéATiov eivat TadTA LU TpdooEly’ eiKOTWE GyTLTEivEer Tpd¢ d uy TEpUKE, UNdE 
dokiudler, Tapaxahovpevoc. 

.... Emel 08 ob reider Todg TOAAOdG, GAAA TabTHY OpunKkapuev THY dddv, 
éav abrov Kkedever povov Kadapdy bvrta kad dvairioy épecravar Toic Kalpoic, 
META TOV OLKALOV TH OvPEPOVTL TPOTOLOOmEVOV. 

Compare the same dialogue, p. 594 B.; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas 
©. 4. 

Isokrates makes a remark upon Evagoras of Salamis, which may be well 
applied to Epaminondas; that the objectionable means, without which the 
former could not have got possession of the sceptre, were performed by 
others and not by him; while all the meritorious and admirable functions 
of command were reserved for Evagoras (Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) s. 28). 

® See the striking statements of Plutarch and Pausanias about Philopmw- 
men, — kairep ’Exauervovdov Bovacuevoc ecvat uadora Cnrwric, Td dpaorh- 
ptov kal ovverov adbrod kal bd ypnuatwv anadéic ioxvpd¢ tuysetto, TO dd 
mpay kal Bade Kai didavOporw rapa Tda¢ TodtTiKde dtagopdac éupéverv ob 
Ouvapevoc, Ov bpyiv Kat diAovetkiay, udAdov édoKet OTpaTLWTLKHE 7H TOALTIKIG 
Gperig oixeioc eivac. To the like purpose, Pausanias, viii, 49, 2; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 25; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. ec. 3— “patiens admirandum in 
modum.” 

3 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 32. "G2 Tov weyaAorpaypovoc avSpurov ! 

4 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 576 E. ’Exayervovdac 6&, Bowwrdv dravtay 
°S men wdedaSat mpd apeTy atov dragéperv, auBAvE éoTe kal ampodupued. 
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attack of Sparta and her extensive confederacy. Not even Athens 
had yet declared in their favor, nor had they a single other ally. 
Under such circumstances, Thebes could only be saved by the en- 
ergy of all her citizens, —the unambitious and philosophical as 
well as the rest. As the necessities of the case required such sim- 
ultaneous devotion, so the electric shock of the recent revolution 
was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds much less patriotic 
than that of Epaminondas. He was among the first to join the 
victorious exiles in arms, after the contest had been transferred 
from the houses of Archias and Leontiades to the open market- 
place ; and he would probably have been among the first to mount 
the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an as- 
sault. Pelopidas being named Beeotarch, his friend Epaminondas 
was naturally placed among the earliest and most forward organizers 
of the necessary military resistance against the common enemy, 
in which employment his capacities speedily became manifest. 
Though at this moment almost an unknown man, he had acquired, 
in B. c. 871, seven years afterwards, so much reputation both as 
speaker and as general, that he was chosen as the expositor of 
Theban policy at Sparta, and trusted with the conduct of the bat- 
tle of Leuktra, upon which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence we 
may fairly conclude, that the well-planned and successful system 
of defence, together with the steady advance of Thebes against 
Sparta, during the intermediate years, was felt to have been in the 
main his work.! 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal of 
Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the Thebans, in seconds 


' Bauch, in his instructive biography of Epaminondas (Epaminondas, 
und Thebens Kampf um die Hegemonie: Breslau, 1834, p. 26), seems to 
conceive that Epaminondas was never employed in any public official post 
by his countrymen, until the period immediately preceding the battle of 
Leuktra. I cannot concur in this opinion. It appears to me that he must 
have been previously employed in such posts as enabled him to show his 
military worth. For all the proceedings of 371 B. c. prove that in that year 
he actually possessed a great and established reputation, which must have 
been acquired by previous acts in a conspicuous position; and as he had no 
great family position to start from, his reputation was probably acquired 
only by slow degrees. 

The silence of Xenophon proves nothing in contradiction of this suppo- 
sition; for he does not mention Epaminondas even at Leuktra,. 
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Ing as well as encouraging their defence; and the Spartans, not 
unmoved at the new enemies raised up by their treatment of 
Sphodrias, thought it necessary to make some efforts on their side. 
They organized on a more systematic scale the military force of 
their confederacy, and even took some conciliatory steps with the 
view of effacing the odium of their past misrule.! The full force 
of their confederacy, — including, as a striking mark of present 
Spartan power, even the distant Olynthians,2 — was placed in mo- 
tion against Thebes in the course of the summer under Agesilaus ; 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition a body of mercen- 
aries acting in the service of the Arcadian town Kleitor against its 
neighbor the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself master of the 
passes of Kithzron, before the Thebans and Athenians could have 
notice of his passing the Lacedemonian border.3 Then crossing 
Kithzron into Beeotia, he established his head-quarters at Thespia, 
a post already under Spartan occupation. From thence he com- 
menced his attacks upon the Theban terrritory, which he found 
defended partly by a considerable length of ditch and palisade — 
partly by the main force of Thebes, assisted by a division of mixed 
Athenians and mercenaries, sent from Athens under Chabrias. 
Keeping on their own side of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly 
sent out their cavalry, and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occa- 
sioning some loss. Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, 
by a rapid march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into their inner country, which he laid 
waste nearly to the city walls.4 The Thebans and Athenians, 
though not offering him battle on equal terms, nevertheless kept 
the field against him, taking care to hold positions advantageous 
for defence. Agesilaus on his side did not feel confident enough 
to attack them against such odds. Yet on one occasion he had 
made up his mind to do so; and was marching up to the charge, 
when he was daunted by the firm attitude and excellent array of 
the troops of Chabrias. They had received orders to await his 
approach, on a high and advantageous ground, without moving 
until signal should be given; with their shields resting on the 


' Diodor. xv, 31. 
* Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 54; Diodor. xv, 31. 
* Ken. Hellen. v, 4, 36-38. 4 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 44. 
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knee, and their spears protended. So imposing was their appear. 
ance, that Agesilaus called off his troops without daring to com- 
plete the charge.! After a month or more of devastations on the 
lands of Thebes, and a string of desultory skirmishes in which he 
seems to have lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to 
Thespie ; the fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving 
Pheebidas with a considerable force in occupation, and then leading 
back his army to Peloponnesus. 

Pheebidas, — the former captor of the Kadmeia, — thus sta- 
tioned at Thespie, carried on vigorous warfare against Thebes ; 
partly with his own Spartan division, partly with the Thespian 
hoplites, who promised him unshrinking support. His incursions 
soon brought on reprisals from the Thebans ; who invaded Thes- 
pie, but were repulsed by Phcebidas with the loss of all their 
plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying incautiously forward, 
he was slain by a sudden turn of the Theban cavalry ;2 upon 
which all his troops fled, chased by the Thebans to the very gates 
of Thespiz. Though the Spartans, in consequence of this misfor- 
tune, despatched by sea another general and division to replace 
Pheebidas, the cause of the Thebans was greatly strengthened by 
their recent victory. They pushed their success not only against 
Thespie, but against the other Beeotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same time, these 
oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength of their own 
popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded in considerable 
numbers as exiles to Thebes.3 

A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by Agesilaus 
in the ensuing summer with the main army of the confederacy, 
was neither more decisive nor more profitable than the preceding, 
Though he contrived, by a well-planned stratagem, to surprize the 


} Diodor. xv, 32; Polyzen. ii, 1, 2; Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, c. 1,— “ ob- 
nixo genu scuto,”— Demosthen. cont. Leptinem, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having afterwards voted a statue to the honor of 
Chabrias, he made choice of this attitude for the design (Diodor. xv, 33). 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 42-45; Diodor. xv, 33. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vy, 4,46. "Ex 6% tobrov madw ad ra Tov OnBaiur dvetw- 
Rupeito, Kal éotparevovTo ei¢ Oeomiae, Kal ei¢ Tac GAAac Ta¢ meptotKidac Tb. 
dete. ‘O pévtos Siuoc 8 abrav eic Tae OfBac dmexdper év racate yap Tale 
ROAvot Suvacteias naSevorHxecar, Gorep tv ONBaic* Gore wal ol &v rabrace 
taic woAeot GiAat THY Aaxedatpovinv BonSeiag édéovTa, 
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Theban palisade, and lay waste the plain, he gained no serious 
victory ; and even showed, more clearly than before, his reluctance 
to engage except upon perfectly equal terms.! It became evident 
that the Thebans were not only strengthening their position in 
Beeotia, but also acquiring practice in warfare and confidence 
against the Spartans; insomuch that Antalkidas and some other 
companions remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying on the 
war so as only to give improving lessons to his enemies in military 
practice, — and called upon him to strike some decisive blow. He 
quitted Beeotia, however, after the summer’s campaign, without 
any such step.2 In his way he appeased an intestine conflict 
which was about to break out in Thespiz. Afterwards, on passing 
to Megara, he experienced a strain or hurt, which grievously 
injured his sound leg, (it has been mentioned already that he was 
lame of one leg,) and induced his surgeon to open a vein in the 
limb for reducing the inflammation. When this was done, however, 
the blood could not be stopped until he swooned. Having been 
conveyed home to Sparta in great suffering, he was confined toe 
his couch for several months; and he remained during a much 
longer time unfit for active command.? 

The functions of general now devolved upon the other king 
Kleombrotus, who in the next spring conducted the army of the 
confederacy to invade Beeotia anew. But on this occasion, the 
Athenians and Thebans had occupied the passes of Kithzron, so 
that he was unable even to enter the country, and was obliged to 
dismiss his troops without achieving anything.4 

His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the allies 
when they met at Sparta, that they resolved to fit out a large 
naval force, sufficient both to intercept the supplies of imported 
corn to Athens, and to forward an invading army by sea against 
Thebes, to the Beeotian port of Kreusis in the Krissean Gulf. 
The former object was attempted first. Towards midsummer, a 
fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under the Spartan admiral Pollis, 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 47, 51. 
The anecdotes in Polyanus (ii, 1, 18-20), mentioning faint-heartedness 


and alarm among the allies of Agesilaus, are likely to apply (certainly in 


part) to this campaign. 
2 Piodor. xv, 33, 34; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 26. 3 Xen. Hellen. vy, 4, 58 


* Xen. Hellen. r, 4, 59. 
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was cruising in the Agean ; especially round the coast of Attica, 
near gina, Keos, and Andros. The Athenians, who, since their 
recently renewed confederacy, had been undisturbed by any ene- 
mies at sea, found themselves thus threatened, not merely with 
loss of power, but also with loss of trade and even famine; since 
their corn-ships from the Euxine, though safely reaching Geres- 
tus (the southern extremity of Eubca), were prevented from 
doubling Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this interruption, they 
fitted out at Peirzeus a fleet of eighty triremes,' with crews mainly 
composed of citizens; who, under the admiral Chabrias, in a 
sharply contested action near Naxos, completely defeated the fleet 
of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of the sea. Forty. 
nine Lacedemonian triremes were disabled or captured, eight with 
their entire crews.2, Moreover, Chabrias might have destroyed all 
or most of the rest, had he not suspended his attack, having eigh- 
teen of his own ships disabled, to pick up both the living men and 
the dead bodies on board, as well as all Athenians who were swim- 
ming for their lives. He did this (we are told3), from distinct 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4,61. évéBnoav adroit ei¢ tac vaic, etc. Boeckh (fol 
lowed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. 38, vol. v, p. 58) connects with this 
maritime expedition an Inscription (Corp. Insc. No. 84, p. 124) recording a 
vote of gratitude, passed by the Athenian assembly in favor of Phanokri- 
tus, a native of Parium in the Propontis. But I think that the vote can 
hardly belong to the present expedition. The Athenians could not need to 
be informed by a native of Parium about the movements of a hostile fleet 
near /Kgina and Keos. The information given by Phanokritus must have 
related more probably, I think, to some occasion of the transit of hostile 
ships along the Hellespont, which a native of Parium would be the likely 
person first to discover and communicate. 

? Diodor. xv, 35; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 17, p. 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships taken in this action, as stated by Demos- 
thenes ; in preference to Diodorus, who mentions a smaller number. The 
orator, in enumerating the exploits of Chabrias in this oration, not only 
speaks from a written memorandum in his hand, which he afterwards causes 
to be read by the clerk, — but also seems exact and special as to numbers, 
80 as to inspire greater confidence than usual. 

8 Diodor. xy, 35. Chabrias dréoyero mavTedd¢ Tod diwyLod, dvaurvynoSele 
THiS év ’Apywoboare vavuayiac, tv 4 rode viKnoavtacg oTpatnyode 5 Ojuog avTt 
ueyadane ebepyeciac Vavatw mepléBarev, aittacadmevoc bTe ToOdE Te- 
tedevtnkotacg Kata THY vavpaxiav obK ESapav: ebAaBAdy 
ovy (see Wesseling and Stephens’s note) uy more tig mepioracewc duoiag 
yevouévnc Kivdvveisn madetv maparAnova. Acdmep Gmograg Tov de 
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VICTORY AT NAXOS. 131 


recollection of the fierce displeasure of the people ngainst the vic 
torious generals after the battle of Arginuse. And we may thus 
see, that though the proceedings on that memorable occasion were 
stained both by illegality and by violence, they produced a salu- 
tary effect upon the public conduct of subsequent commanders. 
Many a brave Athenian (the crews consisting principally of citi 
zens) owed his life, after the battle of Naxos, to the terrible lesson 
administered by the people to their generals in 406 B. c., thirty 
years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376 B. c.!) which 
the Athenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian war; and 
while it thus filled them with joy and confidence, it led to a ma- 
terial enlargement of their maritime confederacy. ‘The fleet of 
Chabrias, — of which a squadron was detached under the orders 
of Phokion, a young Athenian now distinguishing himself for the 
first time and often hereafter to be mentioned ,— sailed victorious 
round the /Xgean, made prize of twenty other triremes in single 
ships, brought in three thousand prisoners with one hundred and 
ten talents in money, and annexed seventeen new cities to the 
confederacy, as sending deputies to the synod and furnishing con- 
tributions. The discreet and conciliatory behavior of Phokion, 
especially obtained much favor among the islanders, and de- 
termined several new adhesions to Athens.2 To the inhabitants 


@kewv, avedéyeto TOV TOALTOY TOdE JDlavynyomevove, Kae 
tod¢ piv ere COvtacg dtéowoe, TOdE O& TETEAEvTHKOTAS 
EVawpev. Ei dé uy wepl ravrgny éyéveto THv erypéAeav, Padiwg av amavTa 
tov ToAEuiov oTdAov diépSerpe. 

This passage illustrates what I remarked in my preceding volume ( Vol. 
VIII, Ch. xiv, p. 175), respecting the battle of Arginusz and the proceed- 
ings at Athens afterwards. I noticed that Diodorus incorrectly represented 
the excitement at Athens against the generals as arising from their having 
neglected to pick up the bodies of the slain warriors for burial, — and that 
he omitted the more important fact, that they left many living and wounded 
warriors to perish. 

It is curious, that in the first of the two sentences above cited, Diodorus 
repeats his erroneous affirmation about the battle of Arginusze; while in the 
second sentence he corrects the error, telling us that Chabrias, profiting by 
the warning, took care to pick up the diving men on the wrecks and in the 
water, as well as the dead bodies. 

? Plutarch, Phokion, c. 6; Plutarch, Camillus, c. 19. 

> Demosthen. cont. Leptin. p. 480; Plutarch, Phokion, ¢. 7 
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of Abdéra in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, 
by aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who quit 
ting their abode from famine, had poured upon the sea-coast, de- 
feating the Abderites.and plundering their territory. The citizens, 
grateful for a force left to defend their town, willingly allied them- 
selves with Athens, whose confederacy thus extended itself to the 
coast of Thrace.! 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the east of 
Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to aim at the acquisition of 
new allies in the west. The fleet of sixty triremes, which had re- 
cently served under Chabrias, was sent, under the command of 
Timotheus, the son of Konon, to circumnavigate Peloponnesus 
and alarm the coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of the 
Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of Sparta occu- 
pied, so as to prevent her from conveying troops across the Kris- 
sean Gulf from Corinth to the Beotian port of Kreusis.2 This 
Periplus of Peloponnesus, — the first which the fleet of Athens 
had attempted since her humiliation at A gospotami, — coupled 
with the ensuing successes, was long remembered by the coun- 
trymen of Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, and con- 
ciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. Not only 
Kephallenia, but the still more important island of Korkyra, 
voluntarily accepted his propositions; and as he took care to 
avoid all violence or interference with the political constitution, 
his popularity all around augmented every day. Alketas, prince 
of the Molossi,— the Chaonians with other Epirotic tribes, — and 
the Akarnanians on the coast, — all embraced his alliance.2 While 
near Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed by the 
Peloponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior in number 
to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly afterwards 
reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he became so superior 
in those waters, that the hostile fleet did not dare to show itself 
Having received only thirteen talents on quitting Athens, we are 
told that he had great difficulty in paying his fleet; that he pro- 
cured an advance of money, from each of the sixty trierarchs in 
his fleet, of seven minz towards the pay of their respective ships ; 


» Diodor. xv, 36. He states by mistake, that Chabrias was afterwards 
assassinated at Abdera. 
§ Xen. Hellen. ¢, 4, 32. s Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 64; D*-*-~ xy, 36. 
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and that he also sent home requests for large remittances from the 
public treasury ;! measures which go to bear out that honorable 
repugnance to the plunder of friends or neutrals, and care to avoid 
even the suspicion of plunder, which his panegyrist Isokrates 
ascribes to him.2 This was a feature unhappily rare among the 
Grecian generals on both sides, and tending to become still rarer, 
from the increased employment of mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were not 
favorably received. Though her naval position was now more 
brilliant and commanding than it had been since the battle of 
Agospotami, — though no Lacedzmonian fleet showed itself to 
disturb her in the Aigean, — yet the cost of the war began to be 
seriously felt. Privateers from the neighboring island of Agina 
annoyed her commerce, requiring a perpetual coast-guard ; while 
the contributions from the deputies to the confederate synod were 
not sufficient to dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct 
property tax at home.4 

In this synod the Thebans, as members of the confederacy, 
were represented.5 Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war; the rather, as it was partly at 
their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the Ionian 
Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance,s nor were they 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 66; Isokrates, De Permutat. s. 116; Cornelius Ne- 
pos, Timotheus, c. 2. 

The advance of seven mine respectively, obtained by Timotheus from 
the sixty trierarchs under his command, is mentioned by Demosthenes 
cont. Timotheum (c. 3, p. 1187). Iagree with M. Boeckh (Public Economy 
of Athens, ii, 24, p. 294) in referring this advance to his expedition to Kor- 
kyra and other places in the Ionian Sea in 375-374 B.c.; not to his subse- 
quent expedition of 373 B.c., to which Rehdantz, Lachmann, Schlosser, 
and others would refer it ( Vitze Iphicratis, etc. p. 89). In the second expe- 
dition, it does not appear that he ever had really sixty triremes, or sixty 
trierarchs, under him. Xenophon (Hellen. v, 4, 63) tells us that the fleet sent 
with Timotheus to Korkyra consisted of sixty ships; which is the exact 
number of trierarchs named by Demosthenes. 

2 Tsokrates, Orat. De Permutat. s. 128, 131, 135. 

3 Tsokrates, De Permutat. s. 117; Cornel. Nepos, Timoth. c. 2. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 1. 

5 See Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 21, 23, 37. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi, 2,1. Of 0 ’AYnvaior, adgavouévous piv dpdvrec bd 
pag tode OnBaiove, Xonwata 6 ob ouuBarrcuévoug eig TO vavTixdv, adto? ¢ 
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probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their refusal 
occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by jealousy at 
the strides which they had been making during the two last years, 
partly through the indirect effect of the naval successes of Athens. 
At the end of the year 377 B. c., after the two successive invasions 
of Agesilaus, the ruin of two home crops had so straitened the 
Thebans, that they were forced to import corn from Pagasz in 
Thessaly ; in which enterprise their ships and seamen were at 
first captured by the Lacedemonian harmost at Oreus in Eubeea, 
Alketas. His negligence, however, soon led not only to an out- 
break of their seamen who had been taken prisoners, but also to 
the revolt of the town from Sparta, so that the communication of 
Thebes with Pegase became quite unimpeded. For the two 
succeeding years, there had been no Spartan invasion of Beeotia ; 
since, in 376 B. c., Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights 
of Kitheron, — while in 375 B. c., the attention of Sparta had 
been occupied by the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian 
Sea. During these two years, the Thebans had exerted them- 
selves vigorously against the neighboring cities of Boeotia, in most 
of which a strong party, if not the majority of the population, was 
favorable to them, though the government was in the hands of the 
philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded by Spartan harmosts and gar- 
rison.' We hear of one victory gained by the Theban cavalry 
near Plataza, under Charon, and of another near Tanagra, in 
which Panthoides, the Lacedeemonian harmost in that town, was 
slain.2 

But the most important of all their successes was that of Pelo- 
pidas near Tegyra. ‘That commander, hearing that the Spartan 
harmost, with his two (more or) divisions in garrison at Orcho- 
menus, had gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian territory, 
made a dash from Thebes with the Sacred Band and a few cavalry, 
to surprise the place. It was the season in which the waters of 
the Lake Kopais were at the fullest, so that he was obliged to take 
a wide circuit to the north-west, and to pass by Tegyra, on the 
road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian Lokris. On arriving 


drrokvaouevor Kal ypnudtuv eicpopaic Kal Anoteiace && Alyivne, Ke) pvAakaly 
The Xopac, eredipnoay ravcacIat Tod TwoAEéuov. 
' Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 46-55. ? Plutarch, Pelopidas, ec. 15-25. 
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near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there were still some Lace- 
demonians in the town, and that no surprise could be effected ; 
upon which he retraced his steps. But on reaching Tegyra, he 
fell in with the Lacedeemonian commanders, Gorgoleon and Theo- 
pompus, returning with their troops from the Lokrian excursion. 
As his numbers were inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the 
encounter ; while the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed, 
and required all his encouragement to work them up. But in the 
fight that ensued, closely and obstinately contested in a narrow 
pass, the strength, valor, and compact charge of the Sacred Band 
proved irresistible. The two Lacedemonian commanders were 
both slain; their troops opened, to allow the Thebans an undis- 
turbed retreat; but Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, per- 
sisted in the combat until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The 
neighborhood of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that 
Pelopidas could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes.! 

This combat, in which the Lacedemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to their own, produced 
a strong sensation in the minds of both the contending parties. 
The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their exertion, was 
redoubled ; so that by the year 374 B. c., they had cleared Beeotia 
of the Lacedemonians, as well as of the local oligarchies which 
sustained them; persuading or constraining the cities again to 
come into union with Thebes, and reviving the Bceotian confed- 
eracy. Haliartus, Koréneia, Lebadeia, Tanagra, Thespiz, Plata, 
and the rest, thus became again Beeotian ;? leaving out Orcho- 
menus alone, (with its dependency Chzroneia,) which was on the 
borders of Phokis, and still continued under Lacedzemonian occu- 
pation. In most of these cities, the party friendly to Thebes was 
Bs i 


' Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 17; Diodor. xy, 37. 

Xenophon does not mention the combat at Tegyra. Diodorus mentions, 
wkat is evidently this battle, near Orchomenus; but he does not name Te- 
gyra. 

Kallisthenes seems to have described the battle of Tegyra, and to have 
given various particulars respecting the religious legends connected with 
that spot (Kallisthenes, Fragm. 3, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan. Byz. v, Teytpa). 

2? That the Thebans thus became again presidents of all Beotia, and re- 
vived the Beeotian confederacy, — is clearly stated by Xenophon, Hellen. y, 
4, 63; vi, 1,1. 
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numerous, and the change, on the whole, popular though m some 
the prevailing sentiment was such, that adherence was only ob- 
tained by intimidation. The change here made by Thebes, was 
not to absorb these cities into herself, but to bring them back to 
the old federative system of Boeotia; a policy which she had 
publicly proclaimed on surprising Platea in 431 8. c.1 While 
resuming her own ancient rights and privileges as head of the 
Beeotian federation, she at the same time guaranteed to the other 
cities, — by convention, probably express, but certainly implied, — 
their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified autonomy, 
as members; the system which had existed down to the peace of 
Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 
reconquest or reconfederation of Boeotia. Becoming masters of 
Kreusis, the port of Thespiz,? they fortified it, and built some 
triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponnesus by sea across 
the Krisseean Gulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, they 
began to retaliate upon their neighbors and enemies the Phokians 5 
allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks on Thebes, — 
yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with Athens. So 
hard pressed were the Phokians, — especially as Jason of Phere 
in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter enemy,!— that 
unless assisted, they would have been compelled to submit to the 
Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, including the Lace- 
demonian garrison then occupying it; while the treasures of the 
Delphian Temple would also have been laid open, in case the 
Thebans should think fit to seize them. Intimation being sent by 


' Thucyd. ii, 2. ’Aveimev 6 xnpvé (the Theban herald after the Theban 
troops had penetrated by night into the middle of Platz) ef tec BobAerac 
kata Tad TaTPLa TOV TavTwoY BoltoTary Evupayeiv, TidecSat rap’ 
avrove Td 6rAa, vouilovtec ogior fading TObTHW TO TPOT] TpooYwphoe THp 
TOA. 

Compare the language of the Thebans about ra wérpra tov Bowwrov (iii. 
61, 65, 66). The description which the Thebans give of their own prefes- 
sions and views, wher they attacked Plates in 481 B.c., may be taken as fair 
analogy to judge of their professioris and views towards the recovered Boo 
tian towns in 376-375 B.c. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4,3; Compare Diodor. xv, 53 

3 Diodor. xv, 31; Xen. Hellen. yi, 3, 1; iii, 5, 21. 

§ Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 21-27. 
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the Phokians to Sparta, King Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, 
by sea across the Gulf, with four Lacedemonian divisions of 
troops, and an auxiliary body of allies.’ This reinforcement, com- 
pelling the Thebans to retire, placed both Phokis and Orchomenus 
in safety. While Sparta thus sustained them, even Athens looked 
upon the Phokian cause with sympathy. When she saw that the 
Thebans had passed from the defensive to the offensive, — partly 
by her kelp, yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the cost of 
her navy, — her ancient jealousy of them became again so power- 
ful, that she sent envoys to Sparta, tc propose terms of peace. 
What these terms were, we are not told; nor does it appear that 
the Thebans even received notice of the proceeding. But the 
peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys 
were despatched at once from thence, without even going home, 
to Korkyra, for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, 
and ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet back to Athens.2 
This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a moment 
of impetuous dissatisfaction, was made to the advantage of Sparta, 


' Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 1; vi, 21. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes Clin- 
ton in 375 B. c. (Fast. Hel. ad 375 B.c.). To me it seems to belong rather 
to 374 B.c. It was not undertaken until the Thebans had reconquered all 
the Beotian cities (Xen. Hell. vi, 1,1); and this operation seems to have 
occupied them all the two years,— 376 and 375 B.c. See v, 4, 63, where 
the words ov7’ év © TioSeo¢e meptémAcvoe must be understood to include, 
not simply the time which Timotheus took in actually circumnavigating Pelo- 
ponnesus, but the year which he spent afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and 
the time which he occupied in performing his exploits near Korkyra, Leu 
kas, and the neighborhood generally. The “ Periplus” for which Timo 
theus was afterwards honored at Athens (see Aischines cont. Ktesiphont. c, 
90, p. 458) meant the exploits performed by him during the year and with 
the fleet of the “ Periplus.” 

It is worth notice that the Pythian games were celebrated in this year 
374 B.C. — én? Swxparidov dpyovroc ; that is, in the first quarter of that 
archon, or the third Olympic year; about the beginning of August, Cha- 
brias won a prize at these games with a chariot and four; in celebration of 
which, he afterwards gave a splendid banquet at the point of sea-shore zalled 
Kélias, near Athens (Demosthen. cont. Newram. c. 11, p. 1356). 

* Xen. Hellen. v:, 2, 1,2 

Kallias seems to have been one of the Athenian envoys (Xen. Hellen. vi. 


3, 4) 
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and served somewhat to countervail a mortifying revelation which 
had reached the Spartans a little before from a different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in Thessaly, came 
to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long been on terms of hospitality 
with the Lacedemonians ; while Pharsalus had not merely been 
in alliance with them, but was for some time occupied by one of 
their garrisons.!_ In the usual state of Thessaly, the great cities 
Larissa, Phere, Pharsalus, and others, each holding some smaller 
cities in a state of dependent alliance, were in disagreement with 
each other, —often even in actual war. It was rare that they 
could be brought to concur in a common vote for the election of a 
supreme chief or Tagus. At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas 
was now in the ascendant, enjoying the confidence of all the great 
family factions who usually contended for predominance ; to such 
a degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody of the 
citadel and the entire management of the revenues, receipts as 
well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, “hospitable and 
ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion,” he advanced money from 
his own purse to the treasury whenever it was low, and repaid 
himself when public funds came in.? 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in Thes- 
saly, — Jason, despot of Phere ; whose formidable power, threat- 
ening the independence of Pharsalus, he now came to Sparta to 
denounce. Though the force of Jason can hardly have been very 
considerable when the Spartans passed through Thessaly, six 
years before, in their repeated expeditions against Olynthus, he 
was now not only despot of Phere, but master of nearly all the 
Thessalian cities (as Lykophron of Pherz had partially succeeded 
in becoming thirty years before),3 as well as of a large area of 


» Diodor. xiv, 82. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi, 1,3. Kal érore pév évdene ein, map’ Eavtod mpoceriver - 
brore dé mEptyévoito Tic Mpocddov, aweAduBavev* hv 62 Kal GAAue HrAEEvEE 
Te Kal pweyadorpennc Tov OeTTAaALKdv TPOTOD. 

Such loose dealing of the Thessalians with their public revenues helps us 
to understand how Philip of Macedon afterwards got into his hands the 
management of their harbors and customs-duties (Demosthen. Olynth. i, p. 
15; ii, p. 20). It forms a striking contrast with the exactiaess of the Athe- 
nian people about their public receipts and disbursements, as testified in the 
inscriptions yet remaining. 

3 Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 4, 
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tributary circumjacent territory. The great instrument of his 
dominion was, a standing and well-appointed force of six thousand 
mercenary troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed all the 
personal qualities requisite for conducting soldiers with the great- 
est effect. His bodily strength was great; his activity indefatiga 
ble; his self-command, both as to hardship and as to temptation, 
alike conspicuous. Always personally sharing both in the drill 
and in the gymnastics of the soldiers, and encouraging military 
merits with the utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined 
them, but inspired them with extreme warlike ardor and devotion 
to his person. Several of the neighboring tribes, together with 
Alketas, prince of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the 
footing of his dependent allies. Moreover, he had already de- 
feated the Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the towns 
which had once been connected with them, so that it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason was 
prudent, as well as daring. Though certain of success, he wished 
to avoid the odium of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Polydamas, in 
a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should bring Pharsalus 
under Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself the second place in 
Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus or president. The whole 
force of Thessaly thus united, with its array of tributary nations 
around, would be decidedly the first power in Greece, superior on 
land either to Sparta or Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as 
to the Persian king, with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, Jason 
regarded him as an enemy yet easier to overthrow; considering 
what had been achieved first by the Cyreians, and afterwards by 
Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, which 
the energetic despot of Phere had laid before Polydamas; who 
replied, that he himself had long been allied with Sparta, and 
that he could take no resolution hostile to her interests. “Go to 


The story (told in Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p 583 F ) of Jason sending 
a large sum of money to Thebes, at some period anterior to the recapture 
of the Kadmeia, for the purpose of corrupting Epaminondas, — appears 
not entitled to credit. Before that time, Epaminondas was too little known 
to be worth corrupting ; moreover, Jason did not become tagus of Thessaly 
antil long after the recapture of the Kadmeia (Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 18, 19} 
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Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give notice there, that I mtend 
to attack Pharsalus, and that it is for them to afford you protec- 
tion. If they cannot comply with the demand, you will be un 
faithful to the interests of your city if you do not embrace my 
offers.” It was on this mission that Polydamas was now come to 
Sparta, to announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should 
be compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. “ Recollect 
(he concluded) that the enemy against whom you will have to 
contend is formidable in every way, both from personal qualities 
and from power; so that nothing short of a first-rate force and 
commander will suffice. Consider, and tell me what you can do.” 

The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, returned a reply 
in the negative. Already a large force had been sent under 
Kleombrotus as essential to the defence of Phokis; moreover, the 
Athenians were now the stronger power at sea. Lastly, Jason 
had hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes and Athens 
— which he would assuredly be provoked to do, if a Spartan army 
interfered against him in Thessaly. Accordingly the ephors told 
Polydamas plainly, that they were unable to satisfy his demands, 
recommending him to make the best terms that he could, both for 
Pharsalus and for himself. Returning to Thessaly, he resumed 
his negotiation with Jason, and promised substantial compliance 
with what was required. But he entreated to be spared the dis- 
honor of admitting a foreign garrison into the citadel which had 
been confidentially entrusted to his care ; engaging at the same time 
to bring his fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and ten- 
dering his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. All this 
was actually brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as the 
rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly.! 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confession of 
weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks, too,an important stage 
in the real decline of her power. Eight years before, at the in- 
stance of the Akanthian envoys, backed by the Macedonian 
Amyntas, she had sent three powerful armies in succession té 


* See the interesting account of this mission, and the speech of Polyda. 
taas, which I have been compelled greatly to abridge (in Neu Hellen. vi. i 
4-18). 
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erush the liberal and promising confederacy of Olynthus, and to 
re-transfer the Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian 
crown. The region to which her armies had been sent, was the 
extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favor she acted, 
had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or allies; while 
those against whom she acted, hai neither done nor threatened 
any wrong to her: moreover, the main ground on which her in- 
terference was invoked, was to hinder the free and equal confed- 
eration of Grecian cities. Now, a claim, and a strong claim, is 
made upon her by Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and 
ally. It comes from a region much less distant; lastly, her poli- 
tical interest would naturally bid her arrest the menacing increase 
of an aggressive power already so formidable as that of Jason. 
Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the last eight 
years (382-374 B.c.), that she is now compelled to decline a de- 
mand which justice, sympathy, and political policy alike prompted 
her to grant. So unfortunate was it for the Olynthian confeder- 
acy, that their honorable and well-combined aspirations fell exactly 
during those few years in which Sparta was at her maximum of 
power! So unfortunate was such coincidence of time, not only 
for Olynthus, but for Greece generally : — since nothing but Spar- 
tan interference restored the Macedonian kings to the sea-coast, 
while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been allowed to expand, 
might probably have confined them to the interior, and averted 
the death-blow which came upon Grecian freedom in the next 
generation from their hands. 

The Lacedemonians found some compensation for their relue- 
tant abandonment of Polydamas, in the pacific propositions from 
Athens which liberated them from one of their chief enemies, 
But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even brought to execu- 
tion. Timotheus, being ordered home from Korkyra, obeyed and 
set sail with his fleet. He had serving along with him some ex- 
iles from Zakynthus; and as he passed by that island in his home- 
ward voyage, he disembarked these exiles upon it, aiding them in 
establishing a fortified post. Against this proceeding the Zakyn- 
thian government laid complaints at Sparta, where it was so deeply 
resented, that redress having been in vain demanded at Athens, 
the peace was at once troken off, and war again declared. A 
Lacedemonian squadron of twenty-five sail was despatched toe 
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assist the Zakynthians,! while plans were formed for the acquisi 
tion of the more important island of Korkyra. The fleet of 
Timotheus having now been removed home, a malcontent Korky 
rean party formed a conspiracy to introduce the Lacedsmonians 
as friends, and betray the island to them. A Lacedamonian fleet 
of twenty-two triremes accordingly sailed thither, under color of a 
voyage to Sicily. But the Korkyrean government, having de- 
tected the plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for 
defence, and sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra openly, 
with the full naval force of their confederacy. By the joint efforts 
of Sparta, Corinth, Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, 
Epidaurus, Treezen, Hermioné, and Halieis, — strengthened by 


1) Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 3; Diodor. xv, 45. 

The statements of Diodorus are not clear in themselves ; besides that on 
some points, though not in the main, they contradict Xenophon. Diodorus 
states that those exiles whom Timotheus brought back to Zakynthus, were 
the philo-Spartan leaders, who had been recently expelled for their misrule 
under the empire of Sparta. This statement must doubtless be incorrect 
The exiles whom Timotheus restored must have belonged to the anti-Spar- 
tan party in the island. 

But Diodorus appears to me to have got into confusion by representing 
that universal and turbulent reaction against the philo-Spartan oligarchies, 
which really did not take place until after the battle of Leuktra — as if it 
had taken place some three years earlier. The events recounted in Diodor. 
xv, 40, seem to me to belong to a period after the battle of Leuktra. 

Diodorus also seems to have made a mistake in saying that the Athe- 
nians sent Atesikles as auxiliary commander to Zakynthus (xv, 46); whereas 
this very commander is announced by himself in the next chapter (as well 
as by Xenophon, who calls him Stesikles) as sent to Korkyra (Hellen. v, 
2, 10). 

I conceive Diodorus to have inadvertently mentioned this Athenian ex- 
pedition under Stesiklés or Ktesiklés, twice over; once as sent to Zakyn- 
thus — then again, as sent to Korkyra. The latter is the truth. No Athe 
nian expedition at all appears on this occasion to have gone to Zakynthus; 
for Xenophon enumerates the Zakynthians among those wo helped to fit 
out the fleet of Mnasippus (v, 2, 3). 

On the other hand, I see no reason for calling in question the reality of 
the two Lacedemonian expeditions, in the last half of 374 B.c.— one under 
Aristokrates to Zakynthus, the other under Alkidas to Korkyra — which 
Diodorus mentions (Diod. xv, 45, 46). It is true that Xenophon does not 
notice either of them ; but they are noway inconsistent with the facts which 
he does state. 
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pecuniary payments from other confederates, who preferred com. 
muting their obligation to serve beyond sea,—a fleet of sixty 
triremes and a body of one thousand five hundred mercenary hop- 
lites were assembled; besides some Lacedemonians, probably 
Helots or Neodamodes.! At the same time, application was ser? 
to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his codperation agains; 
Korkyra, on the ground that the connection of that island with 
Athens had proved once, and might prove again, dangerous to his 
city. 

It was in the spring of 373 B.c. that this force proceeded against 
Korkyra, under the command of the Lacedemonian Mnasippus; 
who, having driven in the Korkyrean fleet with the loss of four 
triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, and confined the 
inhabitants within the walls of the city. He next carried his rav- 
ages round the adjacent lands, which were found in the highest 
state of cultivation, and full of the richest produce; fields admira- 
bly tilled, — vineyards in surpassing condition, — with splendid 
farm-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and abundance of cattle 
as well as laboring-slaves. ‘The invading soldiers, while enrich- 
ing themselves by depredations on cattle and slaves, became se 
pampered with the plentiful stock around, that they refused te 
drink any wine that was not of the first quality.2 Such is the 
picture given by Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the demo- 
cratical Korkyra, in respect of its lauded economy, at the time 
when it was invaded by Mnasippus ; a picture not less memorable 
than that presented by Thucydides (in the speech of Archidamus), 
of the flourishing agriculture surrounding democratical Athens, at 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 3, 5, 16: compare v, 2, 21 — about the commutation 
of personal service for r> sey 

Diodorus (xy, 47) agrees with Xenophon in the main about the expedi- 
tion of Mnasippus, though differing on several other contemporary points. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 6. ’Emed 08 dmé3y (when Mnasippus landed), 
éxparer Te THE yng Kal edzfov eeipyaopévyy usv TayKadGe Kal TedvTEevuévgy 
Thy yopav, ueyadorpereic d& oiKHoete Kal oivdvac KaTEecKkevacpivove Eyovoay 
én? tiv dypav ov Epacav rode oTpaTLOTac ei¢ TOdTO TpudHe EASeiv, GOT? 
otk &9éAew riverv, el wp dvOooulac ein. Kal dvdparoda dé kat Booxjuara 
rapmoAda hiicketo éx TOV Gypav. 

Olvov, implied in the antecedent word oivovag, is upierstood after re 


velr, 
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the moment when the hand of the Peloponnesian devastator was 
first felt there in 431 B.c.! 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasippus en- 
camped on a hill near the city walls, cutting off those within from 
supplies out of the country, while he at the same time blocked up 
the harbor with his fleet. The Korkyrzans soon began to be in 
want. Yet they seemed to have no chance of safety except 
through aid from the Athenians; to who they had sent envoys 
with pressing entreaties,? and who had now reason to regret their 
hasty consent (in the preceding year) to summon home the fleet 
of Timotheus from the island. However, Timotheus was again 
appointed admiral of a new fleet to be sent thither; while a 
division of six hundred peltasts, under Stesiklés, was directed to be 
despatched by the quickest route, to meet the immediate necessi- 
ties of the Korkyreeans, during the delays unavoidable in the pre- 
paration of the main fleet and its cireumnavigation of Peloponne- 
sus. These peltasts were conveyed by land across Thessaly and 
Epirus, to the coast opposite Korkyra; upon which island they 
were enabled to land through the intervention of Alketas solicited 
by the Athenians. They were fortunate enough to get into 
the town; where they not only brought the news that a large 
Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but also contributed 
much to the defence. Without such encouragement and aid, the 
Korkyreans would hardly have held out; for the famine within 
the walls increased daily; and at length became so severe, that 


* Thucyd. i, 82. (Speech of Archidamus) 7 yap GAAo te vouionte THY 
ynv abrov (of the Athenians) 7 dunpov eye, kai oby hooov bow dmervov 
&eipyaorat. 

Compare the earlier portion of the same speech (c. 80), and the second 
speech of the same Archidamus (ii, 11). 

To the same purpose Thucydides speaks, respecting the properties of the 
wealthy men established throughout the area of Attica.,—o/ dé dvvarol 
kaha KTHWATAa KaTa THY Yopav oixodopiate Te Kal ToAVvTEéAEOL KaTacKEvaiC 
aroAwdAekérec (2. e. by the invasion) — Thucyd. ii, 65. 

* The envoys from Korkyra to Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, y, 2, 9) 
would probably cross Epirus and Thessaly, through the aid of Alketas 
This would be a much quicker way for them than the (ircumnavigation of 
Peloponnesus ; and it would suggest the same way for the detachment of 
Stesiklés presently to be mentioned. 
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many of the citizens deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust 
out. Mnasippus refused to receive them, making public proclama- 
tion that every one who deserted should be sold into slavery; and 
since deserters nevertheless continued to come, he caused them to 
be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the unfortunate slaves, 
being neither received by him, nor re-admitted within, many 
perished outside of the gates from sheer hunger.! 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the approaching 
hour of surrender, that the besieging army became careless, and 
the general insolent. Though his military chest was well-filled, 
through the numerous pecuniary payments which he had received 
from allies in commutation of personal service, — yet he had dis- 
missed several of his mercenaries without pay, and had kept all 
of them unpaid for the last two months. His present temper 
made him not only more harsh towards his own soldiers,? but also 
less vigilant in the conduct of the siege. Accordingly the be- 
sieged, detecting from their watch-towers the negligence of the 
guards, chose a favorable opportunity and made a vigorous sally. 
Mnasippus, on seeing his outposts driven in, armed himself and 
hastened forward with the Lacedzmonians around him to sustain 
them; giving orders to the officers of the mercenaries to bring 
their men forward also. But these officers replied, that they could 
not answer for the obedience of soldiers without pay; upon which 
Mnasippus was so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and 
with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed still farther 
the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers came to the 
combat discouraged and heartless, while the Athenian peltasts and 
the Korkyrewan hoplites, rushing out of several gates at once, 
pressed their attack with desperate energy. Mnasippus, after dis- 
playing great personal valor, was at length slain, and all his troops, 
being completely routed, fled back to the fortified camp in which 
their stores were preserved. Even this too might have been taken, 
and the whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 15. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 16. 

‘OS ab Mvdourroc épav Taira, évouité 7¢ Soov ob Hdn Eyecv THY TOALD, 
Kar Trept rode puuo9odédpove, Exarvodpyel, Kal Tod MEV TLvaC abraév arouiodovg 
érerojner, Toi 0 ober Kal dvotv Hdn unvoiv pede Tov pioSdv, ovK amopar 
O¢ ééyeTo, YeNLaTP, ete. 

VaU. X. 7 100c. 
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at once. But they were astonished at their own success. Mis- 
taking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in reserve, they 
retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to reopen easy com- 
mujication with the country, to procure sufficient temporary sup- 
plies, and to afford a certainty of holding out until reinforcement 
from Athens should arrive. Such reinforcement, indeed, was 
already on its way, and had been announced as approaching te 
Hypermenés (second under the deceased Mnasippus), who had 
now succeeded to the command. Terrified at the news, he 
hastened to sail round from his station, — which he had occupied 
with the fleet to block up the harbor,—to the fortified camp. 
Here he first put the slaves, as well as the property, aboard of 
his transports, and sent them away ; remaining himself to defend 
the camp with the soldiers and marines, — but remaining only a 
short time, and then taking these latter also aboard the triremes. 
He thus completely evacuated the island, making off for Leukas. 
But such had been the hurry, —and so great the terror lest the 
Athenian fleet should arrive, — that much corn and wine, many 
slaves, and even many sick and wounded soldiers, were left behind. 
To the victorious Korkyrzans, these acquisitions were not needed 
to enhance the vale of a triumph which rescued them from cap- 
ture, slavery, or starvation.) 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, so as te 
incur much risk of finding the island already taken, — but when 
it did come, it was commanded by Iphikrates, Chabrias, and the 
orator Kallistratus,2— not by Timotheus, whom the original vote 
of the people had nominated. It appears that Timotheus, — whe 
(in April 373 B.c.), when the Athenians first learned that the 
formidable Lacedzmonian fleet had begun to attack Korkyra, had 
been directed to proceed thither forthwith with a fleet of sixty tri- 
remes, —found a difficulty in manning his ships at Athens, and 
therefore undertook a preliminary cruise to procure both seamen 
and contributory funds, from the maritime allies. His first act 
was to transport the six hundred peltasts under Stesiklés to Thes- 
saly, where he entered into relations with Jason of Phere. He 
persuaded the latter to become the ally of Athers, and to further 


” Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 18-26; Diodor. xv, 47. * Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 34 
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the march of Stesiklés with his division by land across Thessaly 
over the passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where Alketas, who was at 
once the ally of Athens, and the dependent of Jason, conveyed 
them by night across the strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having 
thus opened important connection with the powerful Thessalian 
despot, and obtained from him a very seasonable service, together 
(perhaps) with some seamen from Pagase to man his fleet, — Ti- 
motheus proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, where he 
also entered into relations with Amyntas, receiving from him 
signal marks of private favor,—and then to Thrace as well as 
the neighboring islands. His voyage procured for him valuable 
subsidies in money and supplies of seamen, besides some new ad- 
hesions and deputies to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken with the 
general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to Korkyra, 
began in the month of April or commencement of May 373 B.c.! 


1 The manner in which I have described the preliminary cruise of Timo 
theus, will be found (I think) the only way of uniting into one consisten. 
narrative the scattered fragments of information which we possess respect- 
ing his proceedings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from Athens is exactly determined by Demos- 
thenes, adv. Timoth. p. 1186 —the month Munychion, in the archonship 
of Sokratidés — April 373 B.c. Diodorus says that he proceeded to Thrace, 
and that he acquired several new members for the confederacy (xv, 47) ; 
Xenophon states that he sailed towards the islands (Hellen. vi, 2, 12); two 
statements not directly the same, yet not incompatible with each other. In 
his way to Thrace, he would naturally pass up the Eubcean strait and along 
the coast of Thessaly. 

We know that Stesikles and his peltasts must have got to Korkyra, not 
by sea circumnavigating Peloponnesus, but by land across Thessaly and 
Epirus; a much quicker way. Xenophon tells us that the Athenians 
“asked Alketas to help them to cross over from the mainland of Epirus to 
the opposite island of Korkyra; and that they were in consequence carried 
across by night,”—’AAKérov dé édenSnoav cuvdtaBiBaoac Tovtove: Kar 
obra wiv vuKTO¢ diakoputc¥éEvteg mov THE Yapac, EcioHAVoY sig THY 
TOAv. 

Now these troops could not have got to Epirus without crossing Thes- 
saly ; nor could they have crossed Thessaly without the permission and 
escort of Jason. Moreover, Alketas himself was the dependent of Jason, 
whose goodwill was therefore doubly necessary (Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 7). 

We farther know that in the year preceding (374 B.c.), Jason was not 
vet in alliance with Athens, nor even inclined to become so, though the 
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On departing, it appears, he had given orders to such of the allies 
as were intended to form part of the expedition, to assemble at 
Kalauria (an island off Treezen, consecrated to Poseidon) where 
ne would himself come and take them up to proceed onward. 
Pursuant to such order, several contingents mustered at this island, 
—among them the Beotians, who sent several triremes, though 
in the preceding year it had been alleged against them that they 
contributed nothing to sustain the naval exertions of Athens. But 
Timotheuastayed out a long time. Reliance was placed upor him, 
and upon the money which he was to bring home, for the pay of 
the fleet; and the unpaid triremes accordingly fell into distress 
and disorganization at Kalauria, awaiting his return.! In the 
Athenians were very anxious for it (Xen. Hellen. vi, 1,10). But in No- 
vember 373 B.c., Jason (as well as Alketas) appears as the established ally 
of Athens; not as then becoming her ally for the first time, but as so com- 
pletely an estabiished ally, that he comes to Athens for the express purpose 
of being present at the trial of Timotheus and of deposing in his favor — 
’Adikouévov yap ’AAKétov Kai "laoovoc w¢ tovTov (Timotheus) év rq Mazpak- 
Typlave pnvi TH er’ ’Aotelov Gpyovtoc, m2? TOV aGy@va Tov TobToD, 
BonSnadvtwrv abr@ kal xatayopuévan eic THY oikiav Thy év Tecpacet, ete. 
(Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 5, p.1190). Again, — Adrdv dé todrov (Timo- 
theus) éarctovpévav pév tov émitgdcinv kal oikeiny ait@ andvTwr, éTe 
d& kai ’AAKéTOV Kal "ladcovoc, auppaxov bvTov Hpmiv, podic 
uév éxetodnte adeivat (Demosthen. ib. c, 8, p. 1187.) We see from hence, 
therefore, that the first alliance between Jason and Athens had been con- 
tracted in the early part of 373 B.c.; we see farther that it had been con 
tracted by Timotheus in his preliminary cruise, which is the only reason- 
able way of explaining the strong interest felt by Jason as well as by 
Alketas in the fate of Timotheus, inducing them to take the remarkable 
step of coming to Athens to promote his acquittal. It was Timotheus whu 
had first made the alliance of Athens with Alketas (Diodor. xv, 36; Cor- 
nel. Nepos, Timoth. c. 2), a year of two before. 

Combining all the circumstances here stated, I infer with confidence, 
that Timotheus, in his preliminary cruise, visited Jason, contracted alliance 
between him and Athens, and prevailed upon him to forward the division 
of Stesikles across Thessaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenes, there are three or four exact dates men- 
tioned, which are a great aid to the understanding of the historical events 
ef the time. That oration is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming from Timo- 
theus the repayment of money lent to him by Pasion the banker, father of 
Apollodorus ; and the dates specified are copied from entries made by Pa. 
sion at the time in his commercial books (c. 1. p. 1186; ¢. 9. p. 1197). 

? Demosthen. ady. Timoth. ¢. 3, p. 7188. dusodov piv Td orpatevua Ko 
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mean time fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra was much 
pressed ; so that great indignation was felt against the absent ad- 
miral, for employing in his present cruise a precious interval es: 
sential to enable him to reach the island in time. Iphikratés (who 
had recently come back from serving with Pharnabazus, in an 
unavailing attempt to reconquer Egypt for the Persian king) and 
the orator Kallistratus, were especially loud in their accusations 
against him. And as the very salvation of Korkyra required 
pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the appointment of Timo- 
theus even during his absence, — naming Iphikrates, Kallistratus, 
and Chabrias, to equip a fleet and go round to Korkyra without 
delay.! 

Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; bringing 
several new adhesions to the confederacy, with a flourishing ac- 
count of general success.2 He went down to Kalauria to supply 
the deficiencies of funds, and make up for the embarrassments 
which his absence had occasioned. But he could not pay the 
Beeotian trierarchs without borrowing money for the purpose on 
his own credit; for though the sum brought home from his voyage 
was considerable, it would appear that the demands upon him had 
been greater still. At first an accusation, called for in conse- 
quence of the prenounced displeasure of the public, was entered 
against him by Iphikrates and Kallistratus. But as these two had 
been named joint admirals for the expedition to Korkyra, whica 
admitted of no delay, — his trial was postponed until the autumn: 
a postponement advantageous to the accused, and doubtless second 
ed by his friends.3 


tadediovat tv Kadavpia, etc. — ibid. c. 10, p. 1199 mpoojKe yap To wiv Bos 
wiv dpyovTe mapa Tobrov (Timotheus) 7) tpodpv roi¢ év rai¢ vavol rapaa 
auBaverr ix yap TOv Kolvdv ovvtasewy Hn wtodogopia hr 
TO oTpatevmarc: Ta O& YpRuaTta od (Timotheus) dwavra éfé- 
Acgac ik TOV ovupayor’ kai oé Eder abtov Adyov adrodovva. 

! Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 2, 12, 13, 39; Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3. p. 1188 

? Diodor. xv, 47 

3T collect what is here stated from Demosthen. ady. Timoth. c. 3. p. 
1188; ¢. 10. p.1199. It is there said that Timotheus was about to sail 
home from Kalauria to take his trial; yet it is certain that his trial did not 
take place until the month Memakterion or November. Accordingly, the 
trial must have been postponed, in consequence of the necessity for Iphik 
rates and Kallistratas going away at once to preserve Korkyra. 
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Meanwhile Iphikrates adopted the most strenuous measures for 
accelerating the equipment of his fleet. In the present temper of 
the public, and in the known danger of Korkyra, he was allowed 
(though perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, would not have 
been allowed) not only to impress seamen in the port, but even to 
coérce the trierarchs with severity,! and to employ all the triremes 
reserved for the coast-guard of Attica, as well as the two sacred 
triremes called Paralus and Salaminia. He thus completed a fleet 
of seventy sail, promising to send back a large portion of it directly, 
if matters took a favorable turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find 
on the watch for him a Lacedemonian fleet fully equal to his own, 
he arranged his voyage so as to combine the maximum of speed 
with training to his seamen, and with preparation for naval combat. 
The larger sails of an ancient trireme were habitually taken out 
of the ship previous to a battle, as being inconvenient aboard: 
Iphikrates left such sails at Athens, — employed even the smaller 
sails sparingly,—and kept his seamen constantly at the oar; 
which greatly accelerated his progress, at the same time that it 
kept the men in excellent training. Every day he had to stop, 
for meals and rest, on an enemy’s shore; and these halts were 
conducted with such extreme dexterity as well as precision, that 
the least possible time was consumed, not enough for any local 
hostile force to get together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikrates 
learnt for the first time the defeat and death of Mnasippus. Yet 
not fully trusting the correctness of his information, he still per- 
severed both in his celerity and his precautions, until he reached 
Kephallenia, where he first fully satisfied himself that the danger 
of Korkyra was past. The excellent management of Iphikrates 
throughout this expedition is spoken of in terms of admiration by 
Xenophon.2 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedemonian fleet, the 
Athenian commander probably now sent back the home-squadron 
of Attica which he had been allowed to take, but which could ill 
be spared from the defence of the coast.3 After making himself 
master of some of the Kephallenian cities, he then praceeded 


* Nen. Hellen. vi, 2,14. ‘O dé (Iphikrates) érel xatéorn otpatnyoc, uaha 
bw. Tac vave éxAnpodTo, Kal TOd¢e TOLNPapxove HvayKace. 
* Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 27, 32. * Compare vi, 2, 14 — with vi, 2, 39. 
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onward to Korkyra; where the squadron of ten triremes from 
Syracuse was now on the point of arriving ; sent by Dionysius to 
aid the Lacedemonians, but as yet uninformed of their flight. 
Iphikrates, posting scouts on the hills to give notice of their ap- 
proach, set apart twenty triremes to be ready for moving at the 
first signal. So excellent was his discipline, (says Xenophon,) 
that “the moment the signal was made, the ardor of all the crews 
was a fine thing to see; there was not a man who did not hasten 
at arun to take his place aboard.” ! The ten Syracusan triremes, 
after their voyage across from the Iapygian cape, had halted to rest 
their men on one of the northern points of Korkyra; where they 
were found by Iphikrates and captured, with all their crews and 
the admiral Anippus ; one alone escaping, through the strenuous 
efforts of her captain, the Rhodian Melanépus. Iphikrates re- 
turned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the harbor of Kor- 
kyra. The crews, being sold or ransomed, yielded to him a sum 
of sixty talents ; the admiral Anippus was retained in expectation 
of a higher ransom, but slew himself shortly afterwards from 
mortification.? 

Though the sum thus realized enabled Iphikrates for the time 
to pay his men, yet the suicide of Anippus was a pecuniary dis- 
appointment to him, and he soon began to need money. ‘This 
consideration induced him to consent to the return of his colleague 
Kallistratus ; who, — an orator by profession, and not on friendly 
terms with Iphikrates,— had come out against his own consent. 
Iphikrates had himself singled out both Kallistratus and Chabrias 
as his colleagues. He was not indifferent to the value of their 
advice, nor did he fear the criticisms, even of rivals, on what they 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 34. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 35, 38; Diodor. xv, 47. 

We find a story recounted by Diodorus (xvi, 57), that the Athenians un- 
der Iphikrates captured, off Korkyra, some triremes of Dionysius, carrying 
sacred ornaments to Delphi and Oiympia. They detained and appropri- 
ated the valuable cargo, of which Dionysius afterwards loudly complained 

This story (if there be any truth in it) can hardly allude to any other 
triremes than those under Anippus. Yet Xenophon would probably have 
mentioned the story, if he had heard it; since it presents the enemies of 
Sparta as committing sacrilege. And whether the triremes were carrying 
sacred ornaments or not, it is certain that they were coming to take part 
in the war, and were therefore legitimate prizes. 
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really saw in his proceedings. But he had accepted the command 
under hazardous circumstances; not only from the insulting dis 
placement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently given to 
a powerful party attached to the son of Konon, — but also in great 
doubts whether he could succeed in relieving Korkyra, in spite of 
the rigorous coércion which he applied to man his fleet. Had the 
island been taken and had Iphikrates failed, he would have found 
himself exposed to severe crimination, and multiplied enemies, at 
Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and Chabrias, if left at home, 
might in that case have been among his assailants, — so that it 
was important to him to identify both of them with his good or ill 
success, and to profit by the military ability of the latter, as well 
as by the oratorical talent of the former.! As the result of the 
expedition, however, was altogether favorable, all such anxieties 
were removed. Iphikrates could well afford to part with both his 
colleagues; and Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go home, 
he would employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well paid from 
the public treasury; or if this were impracticable, that he would 
labor to procure peace.? So terrible are the difficulties which the 
Grecian generals now experience in procuring money from Athens, 
(or from other cities in whose service they are acting,) for pay- 
ment of their troops! Iphikrates suffered the same embarrass- 
ment which Timotheus had experienced the year before, —and 
which will be found yet more painfully felt as we advance forward 
in the history. For the present, he subsisted his seamen by find- 


* Xen. Hellen. vi, 2,39. The meaning of Xenophon here is not very 
clear, nor is even the text perfect. 

"Ey uév 07 tabtnv tiv otpatnylav Tov "IdiKpatove oby Hota éralva- 
éreita kal TO TpoceAéoVat Kekevoat éavT®@ (this shows that Iphi- 
krates himself singled them out) KadAiorpatoy te tov dnuqyopoy, ob pada 
éxiTydelov dvta, kal XaBpiav, uaAa otpatnytkov voullouevov. Eire yap ¢po- 
vipmovg avTodve HyobmEvoc eivai, cvpBobAove AaBetv EBodAETO, GaPpoV jor doKeEt 
dvarpagacdar eite dvTinadove vounilwr, obtw Ypacéuc (some words 
in the text seem to be wanting)........uqte katappaduuoer pare KaTape- 
Adv paivecSar pndéiv, peyarogpovotyTog &p’ éavtq TodTd moe doKet dvdpde 
elval. 

T follow Dr. Thirlwall’s translation of 0b uada éritqdecov, which appears 
to me decidedly preferable. The word ie (vi, 3, 3) shows that Kallistrar 
tus was an unwilling colleague. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 3,3. tmooxouevoc yap "Idexparec (Kallistratus) et ad 
TOV HoLEL, 7 XpHuaTa Téupelv TP vavTix@, } elonvny woegoery, ete. 
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ing work for them on the farms of the Korkyreans, where there 
must doubtless have been ample necessity for repairs after the 
devastations of Mnasippus, while he crossed over to Akarnania 
with his peltasts and hoplites, and there obtained service with the 
townships friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly 
to Sparta; especially against the warlike inhabitants of the strong 
town called Thyrieis.! 

The happy result of the Korkyrzan expedition, imparting uni- 
versal satisfaction at Athens, was not less beneficial to Timotheus 
than to Iphikrates. It was in November, 373 B. c., that the for- 
mer, as well as his questor or military treasurer Antimachus, un- 
derwent each his trial. Kallistratus, having returned home, pleaded 
against the questor, perhaps against Timotheus also, as one of the 
accusers ;2 though probably in a spirit of greater gentleness and 
moderation, in consequence of his recent joint success and of the 
general good temper prevalent in the city. And while the edge 
of the accusation against Timotheus was thus blunted, the defence 
was strengthened not merely by numerous citizen friends speak- 
ing in his favor with increased confidence, but also by the unu- 
sual phenomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. At the re- 
quest of Timotheus, both Alketas of Epirus, and Jason of Phera, 
came to Athens a little before the trial, to appear as witnesses in 
his favor. They were received and lodged by him in his house 
in the Hippodamian Agora, the principal square of the Peirzus. 
And as he was then in some embarrassment for want of money, 
he found it necessary to borrow various articles of finery in order 
to do them honor,— clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking 
bowls, — from Pasion, a wealthy banker near at hand. These two 
important witnesses would depose to the zealous service and esti- 
mable qualities of Timotheus ; who had inspired them with warm 
interest, and had been the means of bringing them into alliance 
with Athens; an alliance, which they had sealed at once by con- 
veying Stesikles and his division across Thessaly and Epirus to 
Korkyra. The minds of the dikastery would be powerfully af- 
fected by seeing before them such a man as Jason of Pherw, at 
that moment the most powerful individual in Greece ; and we are 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 37, 38. 
2 Demosthen. cort. Timoth. ¢. 9, p. 1197, 1198. 
q* 
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not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. His treasu- 
rer Antimachus, not tried by the same dikastery, and doubtless 
not so powerfully befriended, was less fortunate. He was con- 
demned to death, and his property confiscated; the dikastery 
doubtless believing (on what evidence we do not know) that he had 
been guilty of fraud in dealing with the public money, which had 
eaused serious injury at a most important crisis. Under the cir- 
eumstances of the case, he was held responsible as treasurer, for 
the pecuniary department of the money-levying command confided 
to Timotheus by the people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself would 
be personally accountable, we can only remark that having been 
invested with the command for the special purpose of relieving the 
besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted an unreasonable 
length of time to his own self-originated cruise elsewhere ; though 
such cruise was in itself beneficial to Athens; insomuch that if 
Korkyra had really been taken, the people would have had good 
reason for imputing the misfortune to his delay... And although 


1 The narrative here given of the events of 373 B.c., so far as they con- 
cern Timotheus and Iphikrates, appears to me the only way of satisfying 
the exigencies of the case, and following the statements of Xenophon and 
Demosthenes. 

Schneider in his note, indeed, implies, and Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, 
etc. p. 86) contends, that Iphikrates did not take command of the fleet, nor 
depart from Athens, until after the trial of Timotheus. There are some 
expressions in the oration of Demosthenes, which might seem to counte- 
nance this supposition ; but it will be found hardly admissible, if we atten- 
tively study the series of facts. 

1.°‘Mnasippus arrived with his armament at Korkyra, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the first opening of April, 373 B.c. For his 
arrival there, and the good condition of his fleet, was known at Athens be- 
fore Timotheus received his appointment as admiral of the fleet for the 
relief of the island (Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 10, 11, 12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Peirzeus on this ay pointed voyage, in April 
373 B.C. 

8. Timotheus was tried at Athens in November 373 3B.c.; Alketas ana 
Jason being then present, as allies of Athens and witnesses in his favor. 

Now, if the truth were, that Iphikrates did not depart from Athens with 
his fleet until after the trial of Timotheus in November, we must suppose 
that the seige of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted seven months, and the cruise 
ef Timotheus nearly five months. Both the one and the other are alto- 
gether improbable. The Athenians would never have permitted Korkyra 
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he was now acquitted, his reputation suffered so much by the 
whole affair, that in the ensuing spring he was glad to accept an 


to incur so terrible a chance of capture, simply in order to wait for the trial 
of Timetheus. Xenophon does not expressly say how long the siege of 
Korkyra lasted; but from his expressions about the mercenaries of Mnasip- 
pus (that already pay was owing to them for as much as two months, —K at 
dvoiv 76 wnvoiv —vi, 2,16), we should infer that it could hardly have 
lasted more than three months in all. Let us say, that it lasted four 
months ; the siege would then be over in August, and we know that the 
fleet of Iphikrates arrived just after the siege was concluded. 

Besides, is it credible, that Timotheus— named as admiral for the ex- 
press purpose of relieving Korkyra, and knowing that Mnasippus was 
already besieging the place with a formidable fleet— would have spent so 
long a time as five months in his preliminary cruise ? 

I presume Timotheus to have stayed out in this cruise about two months; 
and even this length of time would be quite sufficient to raise strong dis- 
pleasure against him at Athens, when the danger and privations of Korkyra 
were made known as hourly increasing. At the time when Timotheus 
came back to Athens, he found all this displeasure actually afloat against 
him, excited in part by the strong censures of Iphikrates and Kallistratus 
(Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 1187. c.3). The adverse orations in the public 
assembly, besides inflaming the wrath of the Athenians against him, caused 
a vote to be passed deposing him from his command to Korkyra, and nom- 
inating in his place Iphikrates, with Chabrias and Kallistratus. Probably 
those who proposed this vote would at the same time give notice that they 
intended to prefer a judicial accusation against Timotheus for breach or 
neglect of duty. But it would be the interest of all parties to postpone 
actual trial until the fate of Korkyra should be determined, for which pur- 
pose the saving of time would be precious. Already too much time had 
been lost, and Iphikrates was well aware that his whole chance of success 
depended on celerity , while Timotheus and his friends would look upon 
postponement as an additional chance of softening the public displeasure, 
besides enabling them to obtain the attendance of Jason and Alketas. Still, 
though trial was postponed, Timotheus was from this moment under im- 
peachment. The oration composed by Demosthenes therefore (delivered 
by Apollodorus as plaintiff, several years afterwards), — though speaking 
loosely, and not distinguishing the angry speeches against Timotheus in 
the public assembly (in June 373 B. c., or thereabouts, whereby his deposition 
was obtained), from the accusing speeches against him at his actual trial in 
November 373 B.c., before the dikastery— is nevertheless not incorrect in 
saying, — émsid7 0 ameyerpotovAdy pév bo! budv otpatnyo¢ Oud TO uh TepitTr- 
Acioa TeAorovuysov, emi kpioer d& mapedédoto ele tTOv d7jmovy, 
airiag Tie weyioTn¢ cvxev (e. 8, p. 1187)— and again respecting his’ coming’ 
from Kalauria to Athens — uéAAwr roivuy katardsiv ext rv Kpiow, év Kas 
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invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the commund 
of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the Egyptian war: 


Aavpia Oaveiferat, etc. (p 1188,1189.) That Timotheus had been handed 
over to the people for trial—that be was sailing back from Kalauria for 
his trial — might well be asserted respecting his position in the month of 
June, though his trial did not actually take place until November. I think 
it cannot be doubted that the triremes at Kalauria would form a part of thas 
fleet which actually went to Korkyra under Iphikrates ; not waiting to ge 
thither until after the trial of Timotheus in November, but departing as 
soon as Iphikrates could get ready, probably about July 373 B.c. 

Rehdantz argues that if Iphikrates departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in November to the trial of Timotheus, which 
is contrary to Xenophon’s affirmation that he remained in the Ionian sea 
until 371 B.c. But if we look attentively at the oration of Demosthenes, 
we shall see that there is no certain ground for affirming Iphikrates to have 
been present in Athens in November, during the actual trial of Timotheus. 
The phrases in p 1187 — épecoryKer 0’ avt@ Kaddiorpatog kal 'Idixparne 
Gon gor obTw dé dtéSeoav bude KatnyopotvTes TodTOV avToi Te Kal of cvvayop- 
evovtec, avroic, etc., may be well explained, so far as Iphikrates is con- 
cerned, by supposing them to allude to those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of deposition against Timotheus was 
obtained, and whereby the general indignation against him was first excited. 
I therefore see no reason for affirming that Iphikrates was actually present 
at the trial of Timotheus in November. But Kallistratus was really pres- 
ent at the trial (see c. 9. p. 1197, 1198); which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xenophon, that this orator obtained permission from Iphi- 
krates to leave him at Korkyra and come back to Athens (vi, 3,3). Kallis- 
tratus directed his accusation mainly against Antimachus, the treasurer of 
Timotheus. And it appears to me that under the circumstances of the 
case, Iphikrates, having carried his point of superseding Timotheus in the 
command and gaining an important success at Korkyra— might be well-. 
pleased to be dispensed from the obligation of formally accusing him be- 
fore the dikastery, in opposition to Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv, 47) makes a statement quite different from Xenophon. 
He says that Timotheus was at first deposed from his command, but after 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the people (jointly with Iphikrates) in 
consequence of the great accession of force which he had procured in his 
preliminary cruise. Accordingly the fleet, one hundred and thirty triremes 
in number, was despatched to Korkyra under the joint command of Iphi- 
krates and Timotheus. Diodorus makes no mention of the trial of Timo 
theus. This account is evidently quite distinct from that of Xenophon; 
which latter is on all grounds to be preferred, especially as its main points 
are in conformity with the Demosthenic oration. 
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the same command from which Iphikrates had retired a little time 
before.! 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a large 
number of Korkyrean triremes, was committing without opposi- 
tion incursions against Akarnania, and the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, in their distant 
exile at Hesperides in Libya, began to conceive hopes of being 
restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they had occupied under 
her protection during the Peloponnesian war.2 And while the 
Athenians were thus masters at sea both east and west of Pelo- 
ponnesus,? Sparta and her confederates, discouraged by the ruin- 
ous failure of their expedition against Korkyra in the preceding 
year, appear to have remained inactive. With such mental pre- 
dispositions, they were powerfully affected by religious alarm 
arising from certain frightful earthquakes and inundations with 
which Peloponnesus was visited during this year, and which were 
regarded as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon. More of these 
formidable visitations occurred this year in Peloponnesus than had 
ever before been known ; especially one, the worst of all, whereby 
the two towns of Heliké and Bura in Achaia were destroyed, to- 
gether with a large portion of their population. Ten Lacedemo- 
nian triremes, which happened to be moored on this shore on the 
night when the calamity occurred, were destroyed by the rush of 
the waters.4 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedemonians had 
recourse to the same manceuvre which had so well served their 
purpose fifteen years before, in 888-387 8. c. They sent Antal- 


1 Demosth. cont. Timoth. c. 6. p. 1191; ¢. 8. p. 1194. 

We see from another passage of the same oration, that the creditors of 
Timotheus reckoned upon his making a large sum of money in the Persian 
service (c.1 p.1185). This farther illustrates what I have said in a pre- 
vious note, about the motives of the distinguished Athenian officers to take 
service in foreign parts away from Athens. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 38; Pausanias, iv, 26, 3. 

4 See a curious testimony to this fact in Demosthen. cont. Nesram, c 12 
p. 1357. 

* 4# Diodor. xi, 48, 49, Pausan. vii, 25; lian. Hist. Animal. xi, 19. 

Kallisthenes seems to have described at large, with appropriate religious 
comments, numerous physical portents which occurred about this time (see 


Kallisthen. Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 
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kidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both pecuniary aid,! 
and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing anew the peace which 
bore his name; which peace had now been infringed (according 
to Lacedemonian construction) by the reconstitution of the Boeo- 
tian confederacy under Thebes as président. And it appears that 
in the course of the autumn or winter, Persian envoys actually did 
come to Greece, requiring that the belligerents should all desist 
from war, and wind up their dissensions on the principles of the 
peace of Antalkidas.2 The Persian satraps, at this time renewing 
their efforts against Egypt, were anxious for the cessation of 
hostilities in Greece, as a means of enlarging their numbers of 
Grecian mercenaries ; of which troops Timotheus had left Athens 
a few months before to take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was not without effect, — Athens herself was 
becoming more and more disposed towards peace. ‘That common 
fear and hatred of the Lacedemonians, which had brought her into 
alliance with Thebes in 378 B. ©., was now no longer predominant. 
She was actually at the head ofa considerable maritime confeder- 
acy ; and this she could hardly hope to increase by continuing the 
war, since the Lacedemonian naval power had already been 
humbled. Moreover, she found the expense of warlike operations 
very burdensome, nowise defrayed either by the contributions of 
her allies or by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus, — 
who had promised either to procure remittances from Athens to 


' This second mission of Antalkidas 1s sufficiently verified by an indirect 
allusion of Xenophon (vi, 3, 12). His known philo-Laconian sentiments 
sufficiently explain why he avoids directly mentioning it. 

? Diodor. xv, 50. 

Diodorus had stated (a few chapters before, xv, 38) that Persian envoys 
fad also come into Greece a little before the peace of 374 B.c., and had 
veen the originators of that previous peace. But this appears to me one of 
the cases (not a few altogether in his history) in which he repeats himself, 
or gives the same event twice over under analogous circumstances. The 
intervention of the Persian envoys bears much more suitably on the period 
mmediately preceding the peace of 371 B c., than upon that which pre- 
ceded the peace of 374 B.c., when, in point of fact, no peace was ever fully _ 
executed. 

Dionysius of Hatikarnassus also (Judic de Lysia, p 479) represents the 
king of Persia as a party to the peace sworn by Athens and Sparta in 37t 
B.C. 
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Iphikrates, or to recommend the conclusion of peace, — was 
obliged to confine himself to the latter alternative, and contributed 
much to promote the pacific dispositions of his countrymen.! 

Moreover, the’ Athenians had become more and more alienated 
from Thebes. The ancient antipathy between these two neighbors 
had for a time been overlaid by common fear of Sparta. But as 
soon as Thebes had reestablished her authority in Boeotia, the 
jealousies of Athens again began to arise. In 374 B. ©., she had 
concluded a peace with the Spartans, without the concurrence of 
Thebes ; which peace was broken almost as soon as made, by the 
Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceedings of Timo- 
theus at Zakynthus. The Phokians, — against whom, as having 
been active allies of Sparta in her invasions of Beeotia, Thebes 
was now making war, — had also been ancient friends of Athens, 
who sympathized with their sufferings.2 Moreover, the Thebans 
on their side probably resented the unpaid and destitute condition 
in which their seamen had been left by Timotheus at Kalauria, 
during the expedition for the relief of Korkyra in the preceding 
year ;3 an expedition of which Athens alone reaped both the 
glory and the advantage. Though they remained members of the 
confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, the 
unfriendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, and was 
farther exasperated by their violent proceeding against Platzea in 
the first half of 372 B. c. 

During the last three or four years, Platza, like the other 
towns of Beeotia, had been again brought into the confederacy 
under Thebes. Reéstablished by Sparta after the peace of An- 
talkidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had been garrisoned by 
her as a post against Thebes, and was no longer able to maintain 
a real autonomy after the Spartans had been excluded from 
Beeotia in 376 B. c. While other Beeotian cities were glad to find 
themselves emancipated from their philo-Laconian oligarchies and 
rejoined to the federation under Thebes, Plataea,—as well as 
Thespiz, — submitted to the union only by constraint; awaiting 
any favorable opportunity for breaking off, either by means of 
Sparta or of Athens. Aware probably of the growing coldness 


4 Xen Hellen. vi, 3, 3. Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 1. 
3 Demosthen. cont. Timoth. p. 1188, 5 17. 
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between the Athenians and Thebans, the Platzans were secretly 
trying to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their town, annex- 
ing Platea to Attica;! a project hazardous both to Thebes and 
Athens, since it would place them at open war with each other, 
while neither was yet at peace with Sparta. 

This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, de- 
termined them to strike a decisive blow. Their presidency, over 
more than one of the minor Beeotian cities, had always been un- 
gentle, suitable to the roughness of their dispositions. ‘Towards 
Platza, especially, they not only bore an ancient antipathy, but 
regarded the reéstablished town as little better than a Lacede- 
monian encroachment, abstracting from themselves a portion of 
territory which had become Theban, by prescriptive enjoyment 
lasting for forty years from the surrender of Plata in 427 B. c. 
As it would have been to them a loss as well as embarrassment, 
if Athens should resolve to close with the tender of Plataa, — they 
forestalled the contingency by seizing the town for themselves. 
Since the reconquest of Beeotia by Thebes, the Plateeans had come 
again, though reluctantly, under the ancient constitution of Boeotia; 
they were living at peace with Thebes, acknowledging her rights 
as president of the federation, and having their own rights as 
members guaranteed in return by her, probably under positive 
engagement, — that is, their security, their territory, and their 
qualified autonomy, subject to the federal restrictions and obliga- 
tions. But though thus at peace with Thebes,” the Plateeans knew 


» Diodor. xv, 46. I do not know from whom Diodorus copied this state- 
ment; but it seems extremely reasonable. 

? This seems to me what is meant by the Platean speaker in Isokrates, 
when he complains more than once that Platea had been taken by the 
Thebans in time of peace, — eipyvyc otonc. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, appeals to two guarantees which they 
have violated ; for the purpose of his argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together into one. The first guarantee was, 
the peace of Antalkidas, under which Platea had been restored, and to 
which Thebes, Sparta, and Athens, were all parties. The second guaran- 
tee, was that given by Thebes when she conquered the Beeotian cities in 
877-376 B.c., and reconstituted the federation , whereby she ensured to the 
Platsans existence as a city, with so much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of the Beotian federation. When the 
Plateean speaker accuses the Thebans of having violated “the oaths and 
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well what was her real sentiment towards them, and their own 
towards her. If we are to believe, what seems very probable, 
that they were secretly negotiating with Athens to help them in 
breaking off from the federation, — the consciousness of such an 
irtrigue tended still farther to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. 
Accordingly, being apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, 
they kept themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigil- 
ance was somewhat relaxed and most of them went out of the city 
to their farms in the country, on the days, well known beforehand, 
when the public assemblies in Thebes were held. Of this relaxa- 
tion the Bceotarch Neokles took advantage.! He conducted a 
Theban armed force, immediately from the assembly, by a circuit- 
ous route through Hysiz to Platea; which town he found deserted 
by most of its male adults, and unable to make resistance. The 
Platzans, — dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, 
and their families, all in possession of the victor, — were under 
the necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. They 
were allowed to depart in safety, and to carry away all their mov- 


the agreement” (épxove kat Evvd#Kac), he means the terms of the peace of 
Antalkidas, subject to the limits afterwards imposed by the submission of 
Platza to the federal system of Beotia. He calls for the tutelary interfer- 
ence of Athens, as a party to the peace of Antalkidas, 

Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist. Gr vol. v, ch. 38. p 70-72) that the Thebans 
were parties to the peace of 374 B. c. between Sparta and Athens; that they 
accepted it, intending deliberately to break it; and that under that peace, 
the Lacedzemonian harmosts and garrisons were withdrawn from Thespiz 
and other places in Beeotia. I am unable to acquiesce in this view; which 
appears to me negatived by Xenophon, and neither affirmed nor implied ia 
the Plataic discourse of Isokrates. In my opinion, there were no Lacede:- 
monian harmosts in Beotia (except at Orchomenus in the north) in 374 
B.c. Xenophon tells (Hellen. v, 4, 63; vi, 1,1) that the Thebans “ were 
recovering the Beotian cities —had subdued the Beeotian cities’ — in or 
before 375 B. c., so that they were able to march out of Bceotia and invade 
Phokis ; which implies the expulsion or retirement of all the Lacedamo- 
nian forces from the southern part of Beeotia 

The reasoning in the Plataic discourse of Isokrates is not very clear or 
discriminating; nor have we any right to expect that it should be, in the 
pleading of a suffering and passionate man But the expression e/pyvn¢ 
obonc and eipyvy may always (in my judgmeut) be explained, without re- 
ferring it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, to the peace of 374 8.¢., or supposing 
Thebes to have been a party to that peace. 

! Pausanias, ix, 1, 3. 

VOL. Xx. lloc. 
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able property; but their town was destroyed, and its territory 
again annexed to Thebes. The unhappy fugitives were constrained 
for the second time to seek refuge at Athens, where they were 
again kindly received, and restored to the same qualified right of 
citizenship as they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.t 

It was not merely with Platwa, but also with Thespia, that 
Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of the 
Thespians, she constrained them to demolish the fortifications of 
their town ;2 as she had caused to be done fifty-two years before, 
after the victory of Delium,3 on suspicion of leanings favorable 
to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in Beeotia excited 
strong emotion at Athens; where the Platzans not only appeared 


1 Diodor. xv, 47. 

Pausanias (ix, 1, 3) places this capture of Platzea in the third year (count- 
ing the years from midsummer to midsummer) before the battle of Leuktra; 
or in the year of the archon Asteius at Athens; which seems to me the 
true date, though Mr. Clinton supposes it (without ground, I think) to be 
contradicted by Xenophon. The year of the archon Asteius reaches from 
midsummer 373 to 372 B.c. It is in the latter half of the year that I sup- 
pose Platza to have been taken. 

? [infer this from Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 21-38; compare also 
sect 10. The Platean speaker accuses the Thebans of having destroyed 
the walls of some Beotian cities (over and above what they had done to 
Platwa,) and I venture to apply this to Thespiz. Xenophon indeed states 
that the Thespians were at this very period treated exactly like the Pla 
teans ; that is, driven out of Beeotia, and their town destroyed; except 
that they had not the same claim on Athens (Hellen. vi, 3, 1 — amé6Acda¢e 
yevouévovcg: compare also vi, 3,5). Diodorus also (xv, 46) speaks of the 
Thebans as having destroyed Thespie. But against this, I gather, from 
the Plataic Oration of Isokrates, that thc Thespians were not in the same 
plight with the Platzans when that oration was delivered; that is, they 
were not expelled collectively out of Beotia. Moreover, Pausanias also 
expressly says that the Thespians were present in Boeotia at the time of 
the battle of Leuktra, and that they were expelled shortly afterwards. 
Pausanias at the same time gives a distinct story, about the conduct of the 
Thespians, which it would not be reasonable to reject (ix, 13, 3; ix, 14, 1). 
I believe therefore that Xenophon has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
the Thespians were an6Avdec before the battle of Leuktra. It is quite possi 
ble that they might have sent supplications to Athens (ixetetovtac — Xen. 
Hell. vi, 3, 1) in consequence of the severe mandate to demolish their 
walls. 

3 Thucyd. iv, 133. 
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as suppliants, with the tokens of misery conspicuously displayed, 
but also laid their case pathetically before the assembly, and in- 
voked aid to regain their town, of which they had been just bereft. 
On a question at once so touching and so full of political conse- 
quences, many speeches were doubtless composed and delivered, 
one of which has fortunately reached us ; composed by Isokrates, 
and perhaps actually delivered by a Piatean speaker before the 
public assembly. The hard fate of this interesting little com- 
munity is here impressively set forth; including the bitterest 
reproaches, stated with not a little of rhetorical exaggeration, 
against the multiplied wrongs done by Thebes, as well towards 
Athens as towards Platea. Much of his invective is more vehe- 
ment than conclusive. Thus when the orator repeatedly claims 
for Platza her title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee 
of universal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas,! — the 
Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of that peace, 
Platza was no longer in existence ; but had been extinct for forty 
years, and was only renovated afterwards by the Lacedxemonians 
for their own political purposes. And the orator intimates plainly, 
that the Thebans were noway ashamed of their proceeding, but 
came to Athens to justify it, openly and avowedly ; moreover, 
several of the most distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the 
same side.2 That the Plateeans had cooperated with Sparta in 
her recent operations in Beeotia against both Athens and Thebes, 
was an undeniable fact ; which the orator himself can only extenu- 
ate by saying that they acted under constraint from a present 
Spartan force,—but which was cited on the opposite side as a 
proof of their philo-Spartan dispositions, and of their readiness 
again to join the common enemy as soon as he presented himself.3 
The Thebans would accuse Platza of subsequent treason to the 


1 Tsokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. 

2 Tsokrates, Or. xiv, (Plat.) s.3. Ed wav obv un OnBaiove swpduev bx Trav. 
Toc TNOTOU TapecKEvacmévoucg TeiServ budc wc oddev cic Hua eEnuapTHKact, 
61d Bpayéwr Gv éroinoayeda todo Adyouc: emerdn 0 eic TodT aTvyLac 7AVo- 
uev, COTE UL “OVOY Huiv eivat TOV dyOva Tpd¢ TOvTOVE GAAQ Kai TOY pyTOpOY 
todc duvatwraroue, od¢ GTO TOV NuETEpwV adbToig OVTOL TAaPECKEVADAVTO CVYH: 
yopove. ete. 

Compare sect. 36. 

’ Isokr. Or. xiv, (Plat.} s. 12, 18, 14, 16, 28, 33, 48. 
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confederacy ; and they even seem to have contended, that they 
had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian confed- 
eracy of which they were members,’ by expelling the inhabitants 
of Plateea and dismantling Thespia; both towns being not merely 
devoted to Sparta, but also adjoining Kithzron, the frontier line 
whereby a Spartan army would invade Beotia. Both in the pub- 
lic assembly of Athens, and in the general congress of the con- 
federates at that city, animated discussions were raised upon the 
whole subject ;2 discussions, wherein, as it appears, Epamimon- 
das, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was found a com- 
petent advocate against Kallistratus, the most distinguished speaker 
in Athens; sustaining the Theban cause with an ability which 
greatly enhanced his growing reputation.? 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, having 
all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the point so 
that no step was taken to restore the Plateans, nor any hostile 
declaration made against those to whom they owed their expulsion, 
—yet the general result of the debates, animated by keen sym- 
pathy with the Platean sufferers, tended decidedly to poison the 
good feeling, and loosen the ties, between Athens and Thebes. 
This change showed itself by an increased gravitation towards 
peace with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator Kallistratus, 
and now promoted not merely by the announced Persian inter- 


' Tsokrat. Or. xiv, (Plat.) s. 23-27. Aé€éyovory w¢ brep Tod KoLvod TOV ovpe- 
paxov tavr’ expatavy —daol 76 OnBaiove Eyer THY Huetépav, TOTO obupepov 
eivat Toic ovppayote, ete. 

? Jsokrat. Or. 14, (Plat.) s. 23, 24. 

$ Diodorus, (xv, 38) mentions the parliamentary conflict between Epami- 
nondas and Kallistratus, assigning it to the period immediately antecedent 
to the abortive peace concluded between Athens and Sparta three years 
before. I agree with Wesseling (see his note ad loc.) in thinking that these 
debates more properly belong to the time immediately preceding the peace 
of 371 8.c. Diodorus has made great confusion between the two; some- 
times repeating twice over the same antecedent phenomena, as if they be- 
longed to both, — sometimes assigning to one what properly belongs to the 
other. 

The altercation between Epaminondas and Kallistratus (#v -@ cow ovve- 
dpiw) seems to me more properly appertaining to debates in the assembly 
of the confederacy at Athens, — rather thar to debates at Sparta, in the 


preliminary discussions for peace, where the altercations between Epami- 
nondas and Agesilaus occurred. 
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vention, but by the heavy cost of war, and the absence of all 
prospective gain from its continuance. The resolution was at 
length taken, — first by Athens, and next, probably, by the ma- 
jority of the confederates assembled at Athens, — to make propo- 
sitions of peace to Sparta, where it was well known that similar 
dispositions prevailed towards peace. Notice of this intention was 
given to the Thebans, who were invited to send envoys thither 
also, if they chose to become parties. In the spring of 371 B.c., 
at the time when the members of the Lacedzmonian confederacy 
were assembled at Sparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, 
and those from the various members of the Athenian confederacy, 
arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at least,— Kal- 
lias (the hereditary daduch or torchbearer of the Eleusinian cere- 
monies) and Autoklés,— were men of great family at Athens; 
and they were accompanied by Kallistratus the orator.! From 
the Thebans, the only man of note was Epaminondas, then one of 
the Beeotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important congress, we 
have very imperfect knowledge; and of the more private diplo- 
matic conversations, not less important than the debates, we have 
no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives us a speech from each of 
the three Athenians, and from no one else. That of Kallias, who 
announces himself as hereditary proxenus of Sparta at Athens, 
is boastful and empty, but eminently philo-Laconian in spirit ;? 
that of Autoklés is in the opposite tone, full of severe censure on 
the past conduct of Sparta; that of Kallistratus, delivered after 
the other two,— while the enemies of Sparta were elate, her 
friends humiliated, and both parties silent from the fresh effect of 
the reproaches of Autoklés,3 — is framed in a spirit of conciliation ; 
admitting faults on both sides, but deprecating the continuance of 
war, as injurious to both, and showing how much the joint inter- 
ests of both pointed towards peace.‘ 


) Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 3. 
Jt seems doubtful, from the language of Xenophon, whether Kallistratus 


was one of the envoys appointed, or only a companion. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 4-6. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 7-10. Tavdr’ cimav, ctwrnv pév apd Tavtwv éroip 
sev (Autoklés), 7douévouc dé Todo dySouévove toic Aakedacuoviowg éroinas. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 10-17. 
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This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time 
recognizes distinctly the peace of Antalkidas as the basis upon 
which Athens was prepared to treat,— autonomy to each city, 
small as well as great; and in this way, coinciding with the views 
of the Persian king, he dismisses with indifference the menace 
that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia with money 
to aid the Lacedzemonians in the war. It was not from fear of 
the Persian treasures (he urged), — as the enemies of peace as- 
serted, — that Athens sought peace.! Her affairs were now so 
prosperous, both by sea and land, as to prove that she only did so 
on consideration of the general evils of prolonged war, and on a 
prudent abnegation of that rash confidence which was always 
ready to contend for extreme stakes,? like a gamester playing 
double or quits. The time had come for both Sparta and Athens 
now to desist from hostilities. ‘The former had the strength on 
land, the latter was predominant at sea; so that each could guard 
the other; while the reconciliation of the two would produce peace 
throughout the Hellenic world, since in each separate city, one of 
the two opposing local parties rested on Athens, the other on 
Sparta.3 But it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should 
renounce that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced 
by the Athenian, Autoklés) on which she had acted since the 
peace of Antalkidas ; a system, from which she had at last reaped 
bitter fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia had ended 
by throwing into the arms of the Thebans all those Beeotian cities, 
whose separate autonomy she had bent her whole policy to 
ensure.4 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes a 
judicious measure of the actual position of affairs ;— first, au- 
tonomy to every city; and autonomy in the genuine sense, not 
construed and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, as it 


) Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 12, 13. * Xen. Hellen, vi, 3, 16. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 3,14. Kat yap 67 xara yy ev tee dv, buov didov dv- 
Tav, ixavoc yévolto hud AvTHoa; Kata Sadarrav ye wv Tie dv bag Biapat 
Tt, NUav viv eritndeiwy 6vTUP , 

“ Xen. Hellen. vi, 3,11. Kai tuiv dé &ywye dpa d:d Ta dyvapdvec mpay- 
Vévta tot bre Kal TOAAG avTituTa yryvopeva’ Gv hv Kat h KaTadAndVeios 
by O7nBac Kaduera’ viv yoor, oc (?) éorovdaoate abrovououe Tag moAEe yiy 
vesBal, Tdoal TaAcv, eet HOcKAInoay of Onpacot, ex’ Exeivolc yeyEvyY ax. 
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had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, the distribuiion of such 
preéminence or headship, as was consistent with this universal au- 
tonomy, between Sparta and Athens; the former on land, the 
latter at sea,—as the means of ensuring tranquillity in Greece. 
That “autonomy perverted to Lacedemonian purposes,”— which 
Perikles had denounced before the Peloponnesian war as the con- 
dition of Peloponnesus, and which had been made the political 
canon of Greece by the peace of Antalkidas,— was now at an 
end. Onthe other hand, Athens and Sparta were to become mu- 
tual partners and guarantees; dividing the headship of Greece by 
an ascertained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her claim 
to the presidency of Beeotia, were thus to be set aside by mutual 
consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides were to be disbanded ; the harmosts and 
garrisons everywhere withdrawn, in order that each city might 
enjoy full autonomy. If any city should fail in observance of 
these conditions, and continue in a career of force against any 
other, all were at liberty to take arms for the support of the in- 
jured party ; but no one who did not feel disposed, was bound so 
to take arms. This last stipulation exonerated the Lacedemonian 
allies from one of their most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed; and on 
the ensuing day the oaths were exchanged. Sparta took the oath 
for herself and her allies ; Athens took the oath for herself only ; 
her allies afterwards took it severally, each city for itself. Why 
such difference was made, we are not told; for it would seem that 
the principle of severance applied to both confederacies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear; and here the 
fatal hitch was disclosed. Epaminendas, the Theban envoy, in- 
sisted on taking the oath, not for Thebes separately, but for 
Thebes as president of the Boeotian federation, including all the 
Beeotian cities. The Spartan authorities on the other hand, and 
Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously opposed him. They 
required that he should swear for Thebes alone, leaving the Boo 
tian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, Kpaminon- 
das had spoken out boldly against the ascendency of Sparta 
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While most of the deputies stood overawed by her dignity, repre- 
sented by the energetic Agesilaus as spokesman, — he, like the 
Athenian Autoklés, and with strong sympathy from many of 
the deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing kept alive the 
war except her unjust pretensions, and that no peace could be du- 
rable unless such pretensions were put aside.! Accepting the 
conditions of peace as finally determined, he presented himself to 
swear to them in the name of the Beeotian federation. But Agesi- 
laus, requiring that each of the Beeotian cities should take the oath 
for itself, appealed to those same principles of liberty which Epami- 
nondas himself had just invoked, and asked him whether each of 
the Beeotian cities had not as good a title to autonomy as Thebes. 
Epaminondas might have replied by asking, why Sparta had just 
been permitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for herself. 
But he took a higher ground. He contended that the presidency 
of Beotia was held by Thebes on as good a title as the sovereign- 
ty of Laconia by Sparta.2 He would remind the assembly that 
when Beeotia was first conquered and settled by its present inhabi- 
tants, the other towns had all been planted out from Thebes as 
their chief and mother-city ; that the federal union of all, adminis- 
tered by Beeotarchs chosen by and from all, with Thebes as presi- 
dent, was coeval with the first settlement of the country ; that the 
separate autonomy of each was qualified by an established institu- 
tion, devolving on the Beeotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes 
the management of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this 
had been already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years 
earlier, before the five Spartan commissioners, assembled to deter- 
mine the fate of the captives after the surrender of Platea; when 
he required the condemnation of the Platezans as guilty of treason 
to the ancestral institutions of Beeotia ;3 and the Spartan commis- 


} Plutarch, Agesil. c. 27. ® Plutarch. Agesil. c. 28. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 61. ov (the Thebans) kricavtwrv WAdracav torepov rig 
GAAne Bowwriac kai GAda xOpla wer abtac, d Svupixtouc aveparove ée2Xacav- 
rec éoyouerv, ovk n&iovy obTor (the Plateans), Oomep érax bn Td Tpa- 
Tov, nyenoveverdar bd’ judv, EEw dé? TOV GAAwWY Botwros mapa- 
Baivovtec Ta TaTpla, éneldy TpoonvayKalovto, mpocexaonoav mpo¢ 
’ASnvaiovc, etc. 

Again (c. 65) he says respecting the oligarchical Plateans who admitted 
the Theban detachment when it came by night to surprise Platwa, —. « de 
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sioners had recognized the legitimacy of these institutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. Moreover 
at a time when the ascendency of Thebes over the Beeotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic cooperation with 
the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had assisted her 
with all their power to reestablish it, as a countervailing force 
against Athens.! Epaminondas could show, that the presidency 
of Thebes over the Beeotian cities was the keystone of’ the fede- 
ration; a right not only of immemorial antiquity, but pointedly 
recognized and strenuously vindicated by the Spartans themselves. 
He could show farther that it was as old, and as good, as their own 
right to govern the Laconian townships; which latter was acquired 
and held (as one of the best among their own warriors had boast- 
fully proclaimed)? by nothing but Spartan valor and the sharp 
ness of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst the deputies 
assembled at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not merely in 
their supremacy over Greece, but even in their dominion at home, 
— was as it were the shadow cast before, by coming events. It 
opened a question such as no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It 
was a novelty startling to all, — extravagant probably in the eyes of 
Kallistratus and the Athenians, — but to the Spartans themselves, 
intolerably poignant and insulting. They had already a long 


dvdpec bpdv oi mpOtot kal yppuaor kai yéver, Bovaduevor tH¢ pév ESwo Svupa- 
xiac bude mavoa, é¢ O& TA KoLVa TOV TayTwy Botwrov TaTpLE 
xataoTnoat, émexadécavto Exovtes, ete. 

Again (¢ 66), kara 7a mavtwv Bolwrav marpia, etc. Compare ii, 2, 

! Diodor. xi, 81. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 126 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers when serving in Macedonia, on the ap- 
proach of the Illyrians : — 

-Ayadoic yap elvar TpoonKer duiv Ta ToAEéuta, od did Evupaywy Tapovoray 
Exaorote, GAAQ dv’ oikeliay dpEeTHv, Kal undév TAHVOC TrEepoBnoSat éTépwv’ ol 
ye und’ amd ToALTELov ToLOvTWY HKETe, év alc od TOAAOL OALywY apxovoty, GA 
Ad TAELovay padrov éAaooovg odk GAAW TLYl KTHOaMEvOL THY Sv 
VaOTELAY F T@ paxomevol Kparteiv. 

> One may judge of the revolting effect produced by such a proposition, 
before the battle of Leuktra,— by reading the language which Isokrates 
puts into the mouth of the Spartan prince Archidamus, five or six years 
after that battle, protesting that all Spartan patriots ought to perish rather 
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account of antipathy to clear off with Thebes ; their own wrong. 
doing in seizing the Kadmeia, — their subsequent humiliation in 
losing it and being unable to recover it, — their recent short-com- 
ings and failures, in the last seven years of war against Athens 
and Thebes jointly. To aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile 
associations, their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, 
the tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the national 
sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed for the first of 
virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he been an Athenian orator 
lik: Kallistratus, his wrath would have found vent in an animated 
harangue. But aking of Sparta was anxious only to close these 
offensive discussions with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to the 
presumptuous Theban no middle ground between humble retrac- 
tion and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly starting from his 
seat, he said to Epaminondas, — “ Speak plainly, — will you, or 
will you not, leave to each of the Beeotian cities its separate auto- 
nomy?” To which the other replied — “ Will you leave each of 
the Laconian towns autonomous?” Without saying another word, 
Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the Thebans to be 
struck out of the roll, and proclaimed them excluded from the 
treaty.! 


than consent to the relinquishment of Messenia, — rep? uév dAAwv tevdv 
aupoBntnoer,, éytyvovto, wepl 6? Meconvne, ovTe BactAedc, oS’ ) Tov 'AYn- 
valwv TALC, ove MOTOS’ Huiv fveKadecev OC AdLKaC KEKTHIEvOLC ODTHY (Isok. 
Arch. s. 32) In the spring of 371 B. c., what had once been Messenia, was 
only a portion of Laconia, which no one thought of distinguishing from 
the other portions (see Thucyd. iv, 3, 11). 

‘ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28, Pausanias, ix, 13,1; compare Diodor. xv, 51, 
Pausanias erroneously assigns the debate to the congress preceding the 
peace of Antalkidas in 387 B c.; at which time Epaminondas was an un- 
known man. 

Plutarch gives this interchange of brief questions, between Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, which is in substance the same as that giver by Pausanias, 
and has every appearance of being the truth. But he irtroduces it in a 
very bold and abrupt way, such as cannot be conformable to the reality 
To raise a question about the right of Sparta to govern Laconia, was a most 
daring novelty A courageous and patriotic Theban might venture upow 
it as a retort against those Spartans who questioned the right of Thebes te 
her presidency of Boeotia; but he would never do so withovt assigning his 
reasons to justify an assertion so startling to a large portion of his hearers 
The reasons which I here ascribe to Epaminondas are such as we tren +@ 
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Such was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
June, 371 8. c. Between the Spartans and Athenians, and their 
respective allies, peace was sworn. But the Thebans were ex- 
cluded, and their deputies returned home (if we may believe 
Xenophon!) discouraged and mournful. Yet such a man as Epa- 
minondas must have been well aware that neither his claims nor 
his arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If therefore he was 
disappointed with the result, this must be because he had counted 
upon, but did not obtain, support from the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse rather 
than favorable to Thebes throughout the congress. They were 
disinclined, from their sympathies with the Plateans, to advocate 
the presidential claims of Thebes, though on the whole it was the 
political interest of Athens that the Beeotian federation should be 


have formed the Theban creed, in reference to the Beotian cities; such as 
were actually urged by the Theban orator in 427 B.c., when the fate of the 
Platzean captives was under discussion. After Epaminondas had once laid 
out the reasons in support of his assertion, he might then, if the same brief 
question were angrily put to him a second time, meet it with another equal- 
ly brief counter-question or retort. It is this final interchange of thrusts 
which Plutarch has given, omitting the arguments previously stated by Epa- 
minondas, and necessary to warrant the seeming paradox which he ad- 
vances. We must recollect that Epaminondas does not contend that 
Thebes was entitled to as much power in Beeotia as Sparta in Laconia. He 
only contends that Boeotia, under the presidency of Thebes, was as much 
an integral political aggregate, as Laconia under Sparta, — in reference to 
the Grecian world. 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch in his account of the conduct of the 
Theban envoys. He does not mention Epaminondas at all, nor any envoy 
by name ; but he says that “ the Thebans, having entered their name among 
the cities which had taken the oaths, came on the next day and requested, 
that the entry might be altered, and that ‘ the Baotians’ might be substituted 
in place of the Thebans, as haying taken the oath. Agesilaus told them 
that he could make no change ; but he would strike their names out if they 
chose, and he accordingly did strike them out” (vi, 3,19). It seems to me 
that this account is far less probable than that of Plutarch, and bears every 
mark of being incorrect. Why should such a man as Epaminondas (who 
doubtless was the envoy) consent at first to waive the presidential preten- 
sions of Thebes, and to swear for her alone? If he did consent, why should 
he retract the next day? Xenophon is anxious to make out Agesilaus te 
be as much in the right as may be; since the fatal consequences of his pro 
ceedings manifested themselves but too soon. 

‘ Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 3, 20. 
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maintained, as a bulwark to herself against Sparta. Yet the rela 
tions of Athens with Thebes, after the congress as before it, were 
still those of friendship, nominal rather than sincere. It was only 
with Sparta, and her allies, that Thebes was at war, without a 
single ally attached to her. On-the whole, Kallistratus and his 
colleagues had managed the interests of Athens in this congress with 
great prudence and success. ‘They had disengaged her from the 
alliance with Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before 
by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no longer 
any adequate motive to countervail the cost of continuing the war ; 
at the same time, the disengagement had been accomplished with- 
out bad faith. The gains of Athens, during the last seven years 
of war, had been considerable. She had acquired a great naval 
power, and a body of maritime confederates; while her enemies 
the Spartans had lost their naval power in the like proportion. 
Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime and insular 
Greece, — while Sparta still continued to be the leading power 
on land, but only on land; and a tacit partnership was now es- 
tablished between the two, each recognizing the other in their 
respective halves of the Hellenic hegemony.! Moreover, Athens 
had the prudence to draw her stake, and quit the game, when at 
the maximum of her acquisitions, without taking the risk of future 
contingencies. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasable con- 
federacies was renounced; a renunciation which had already been 
once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the peace of Antalkidas, but 
treacherously perverted by Sparta in the execution. Under this 
new engagement, the allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to con- 
stitute an organized permanent body, voting by its majority, pass- 
ing resolutions permanently binding upon dissentients, arming the 
chief state with more or less power of enforcement against all, 
and forbidding voluntary secessions of individual members. They 
became a mere uncemented aggregate of individuals, each acting 
for himself ; taking counsel together as long as they chose, and co- 
operating so far as all were in harmony ; but no one being bound 
by any decision of the others, nor recognizing any right in the 
others to compel him even to performance of what he had specially 


? Diodor. xv, 38-82 
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promised, if it became irksome. By such change, therefore, both 
Athens and Sparta were losers in power ; yet the latter to a much 
greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach of power 
over her allies had been more comprehensive and stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition ad- 
dressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the controversy between Epa- 
minondas and Agesilaus, really turned. Agesilaus contended that 
the relation between Thebes and the other Beeotian cities was the 
same as what subsisted between Sparta and her allies; that ac- 
cordingly, when Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory 
character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, she was entitled to 
demand that ‘Thebes should do the same in reference to the Beeo- 
tian towns. Epaminondas, on the contrary, denied the justice of 
this parallel. He maintained that the proper subject of compar- 
ison to be taken, was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra-La- 
conian allies, but to the Laconian townships; that the federal 
union of the Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeval with the 
Beeotian settlement, and among the most ancient phenomena of 
Greece ; that in reference to other states, Boeotia, like Laconia or 
Attica, was the compound and organized whole, of which each 
separate city was only a fraction; that other Greeks had no more 
right to meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, 
and convert each of them into an integer, — than to insist on 
separate independence for each of the townships of Laconia. 
Epaminondas did not mean to contend that the power of Thebes 
over the Beeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree, 
as that of Sparta over the Laconian townships ; but merely that 
her presidential power, and the federal system of which it formed 
a part, were established, indefeasible, and beyond the interference 
of any Hellenic convention, — quite as much as the internal 
government of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed between Sparta 
and Thebes at the peace of Antalkidas ; and already decided onze 
by the superior power of the former, extorting submission from 
the latter. The last sixteen years had reversed the previous 
decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential 
rights of which the former peace had deprived them. Again, 
therefore, the question stood for decision, with keener antipathy 
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on both sides,— with diminished power in Sparta,— but with 
increased force, increased confidence, and a new leader whose 
inestimable worth was even yet but half-known,—in Thebes, 
The Athenians, — friendly with both, yet allies of neither, — 
suffered the dispute to be fought out without interfering. Howit 
was settled will appear in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


IMMEDIATELY after the congress at Sparta in June 371 B. Oo, 
the Athenians and Lacedzmonians both took steps to perform the 
covenants sworn respectively to each other as well as to the allies 
generally. The Athenians despatched orders to Iphikrates, who 
was still at Korkyra or in the Jonian Sea, engaged in incursions 
against the Lacedemonian or Peloponnesian coasts,— that he 
should forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that if he had made 
any captures subsequent to the exchange of oaths at Sparta, they 
should all be restored ;! so as to prevent the misunderstanding 
which had occurred fifty-two years before with Brasidas,? in the 
peninsula of Palléné. ‘The Lacedemonians on their side sent to 
withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons from every city still 
under occupation. Since they had already made such promise 
once before, at the peace of Antalkidas, but had never per- 
formed it,— commissioners, not Spartans, were now named 
from the general congress, to enforce the execution of the agrees 
ment. 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 1. ? Thucyd. iv. 

3 Diodorus, xv, 38. ééaywyeic, Xen. Hellen. J. c. 

Diodorus refers the statements in this chapter to the peace between Ath- 
ens and Sparta in 374. B.c. I have already remarked that they belong 
properly to the peace of 371 B.c.; as Wesseling suspects in his note. 
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No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing this 
part of the conditions ; for the whole soul and sentiment of the 
Spartans were absorbed by their quarrel with Thebes. The miso. 
Theban impulse now drove them on with a fury which overcame 
all other thoughts; and which, though doubtless Agesilaus and 
others considered it at the time as legitimate patriotic resentment 
for the recent insult, appeared to the philo-Laconian Xenophon, 
when he looked back upon it from the subsequent season of Spar- 
tan humiliation, to be a misguiding inspiration sent by the gods,! 
— like that of the Homeric Até. Now that Thebes stood isolated 
from Athens and all other allies out of Boeotia, Agesilaus had full 
confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. The same im- 
pression of the superiority of Spartan force was also entertained 
both by the Athenians and by other Greeks; to a great degree even 
by the Thebans themselves. It was anticipated that the Spartans 
would break up the city of Thebes into villages (as they had done 
at Mantinea) or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she had 
inflicted upon Platea—or even decimate her citizens and her 
property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant to the vow 
that had been taken more than a century before, in consequence 
of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerxes.? Few persons 
out of Boeotia doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; and as Sparta, 
by the peace just sworn, had renounced everything like imperial 
ascendency over her allies, leaving each of them free to send or 
withhold assistance as they chose, — to raise an army was no easy 
task; for the allies, generally speaking, being not at all inflamed 
with the Spartan antipathy against Thebes, desired only to be left 
to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened, that 
at the moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king Kleom- 
brotus was actually at the head of an army, of Lacedzmonians 
and allies, in Phokis, on the north-western frontier of Bootia. Im- 
mediately on hearing of the peace, Kleombrotus sent home to ask 
for instructions as to his future proceedings. By the unanimous 
voice of the Spartan authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus aa 


—— 


t Xen, Hellen. vi, 4,3. 767 yap, d¢ éouxe, TO darpdviov jy=v, ete. 
® Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 20; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 20; Diodor xy, 51 
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the most vehement of all,! he was directed to march against the 
Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment (as they had 
done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish their presidency 
over the other Beeotian cities. One citizen alone, named Prothous, 
interrupted this unanimity. He protested against the order, first, 
as a violation of their oaths, which required them to disband the 
army and reconstitute it on the voluntary principle, — next, as 
imprudent in regard to the allies, who now looked upon such lib- 
erty as their right, and would never serve with cordiality unless it 
were granted to them. But Prothous was treated with disdain as 
a silly alarmist,2 and the peremptory order was despatched to 
Kleombrotus ; accompanied, probably, by a reinforcement of Spar- 
tans and Lacedemonians, the number of whom, in the ensuing, 
battle, seems to have been greater than can reasonably be imag- 
ined to have been before serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested at 
Thebes.3 Epaminondas, on his return, had found cordial sympa- 
thy with the resolute tone which he had adopted both in defence 
of the Boeotian federation and against Sparta. Though every one 
felt the magnitude of the danger, it was still hoped that the enemy 
might be prevented from penetrating out of Phokis into Beotia. 
Epaminondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the narrow 
pass near Koroneia, lying between a spur of Mount Helikon on 
one side and the Lake Kopais on the other; the same position as 
had been taken by the Beeotians, and forced by the army return- 
ing from Asia under Agesilaus, twenty-three years before. Or- 
chomenus lay northward (that is, on the Phokian side) of this 
position; and its citizens, as well as its Lacedemonian garrison, 
now doubtless formed part of the invading army of Kleombrotus. 
That prince, with a degree of military skill rare in the Spartan 
commanders, baftled all the Theban calculations. Instead of march- 


‘ Plutarch, Agesilaus, ec. 28. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 2,3. ékecvov uev gdavapeiv hynoaro, ete. 

° It is stated that either the Lacedemonians from Sparta, or Kleombro- 
tus from Phokis, sent a new formal requisition to Thebes, that the Beeotian 
cities should be left autonomous ; and the requisition was repudiated (Dio- 
dor. xv, 51; Aristeides, Or. (Leuktr.) ii, xxxiv, p. 644, ed. Dindorf. But 
such mission seems very doubtful. 
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ing by the regular road froia Phokis into Beotia, he turned south- 
ward by a mountain-road scarcely deemed practicable, defeated the 
Theben division under Chereas which guarded it, and crossed the 
ridge of Helikon to the Beeotian port of Kreusis on the Crissaun 
Gulf. Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, captur- 
ing twelve Theban triremes which lay in the harbor. He then left 
a garrison to occupy the port, and marched without delay over the 
mountainous ground into the territory of Thespiz on the eastern 
declivity of Helikon; where he encamped on the high ground, ata 
place of ever-memorable name, called Leuktra.! 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not only plae- 
ing Kleombrotus within an easy march of Thebes, but also opening 
a sure communication by sea with Sparta, through the port of Kreu 
sis, and thus eluding the difficulties of Mount Kitheron. Both the 
king and the Lacedemonians around him were full of joy and 
confidence ; while the Thebans on their side were struck with dis. 
may as well as surprise. It required all the ability of Epaminon 
das, and all the daring of Pelopidas, to uphold the resolution of 
their countrymen, and to explain away or neutralize the terrific 
signs and portents, which a dispirited Greek was sure to see in 
every accident of the road. At length, however, they succeeded in 
this, and the Thebans with their allied Boeotians were marched 
out from Thebes to Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity 
opposite to the Spartan camp. They were commanded by the 
seven Beeotarchs, of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was 
the prevalent apprehension of joining battle with the Spartans on 
equal terms, that even when actually on the ground, three of these 
Beeotarchs refused to concur in the order for fighting, and pro- 
posed to shut themselves up in Thebes for a siege, sending their 
wives and families away to Athens. Epaminondas was vainly com 
batting their determination, when the seventh Beotarch, Bran- 
chylides, arrived from the passes of Kithzeron, where he had been 
on guard, and was prevailed upon to vote in favor of the bolder 
course. Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of brave de- 
spair than of cheering hope; a conviction that it was better to 
perish in the field, than to live in exile with the Lacedemonians 


! Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 3,4; Diodor xv,53, Pausan. ix, 13, 2. 
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masters of the Kadmeia. Some encouraging omens, however, were 
transmitted to the camp, from the temples in Thebes as well as 
from that of Tropbonius at T.ebadeia :' aud a Spartan exile named 
Leandrias, serving in the Theban ranks, ventured to assure them 
that they were now on the very spot foredoomed for the overthrow 
of the Lacedemonian empire. Here stood the tomb of two females 
(daughters of a Leuktrian named Skedasus) who had been violated 
by two Lacedzmonians and had afterwards slain themselves. Ske- 
dasus, after having in vain attempted to obtain justice from the 
Spartans for this outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, 
and slew himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers 
would now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her army 
was in their own district and near their own tomb. And the The- 
ban leaders, to whom the tale was full of opportune encourage- 
ment, crowned the tomb with wreaths, invoking the aid of its 
inmates against the common enemy now present.” 

While others were thus comforted by the hope of superhuman aid, 
Epaminondas, to whom the order of the coming battle had been 
confided, took care that no human precautions should we wanting. 
His task was arduous; for not only were his troops dispirited, 
while those of the enemy were confident,— but their numbers 
were inferior, and some of the Boeotians present were hardly even 


1 Kallisthenes, apud Cic. de Divinatione, i, 34, Fragm. 9, ed. Didot. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 4,7; Diodor. xv, 54, Pausan. ix, 13, 3; Plutarch, Pe- 
lopid. c. 20, 21; Polyznus, ii, 3, 8. 

The latter relates that Pelopidas in a dream saw Skedasus, who directed 
him to offer on this tomb “an auburn virgin” to the deceased females. Pe- 
lopidas and his friends were greatly perplexed about the fulfilment of this 
command; many urged that it was necessary for some maiden to devote 
herself, or to be devoted by her parents, asa victim for the safety of the 
country, like Mencekeus and Makaria in the ancient legends; others de- 
nounced the idea as cruel and inadmissible. In the midst of the debate, a 
mare, with a chestnut filly, galloped up, and stopped not far off ; upon which 
the prophet Theokritus exclaimed,—“ Here comes the victim required, 
sent by the special providence of the gods.” The chestnut filly was caught 
and offered as a sacrifice on the tomb, every one being in high spirits from 
a conviction that the mandate of the gods had been executed. 

The prophet Theokritus figures in the treatise of Plutarch De Genio Se- 
cratis (c. 3, p.576 D.) as one of the companions of Pelopidas in the con 
spiracy whereby the Theban ol.garchy was put down and the Lacedame 
wians expelled from the Kadmeia 
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trustworthy. What the exact numbers were on either side, we are 
not permitted to know. Diodorus assigns about six thousand men 
to the Thebans ; Plutareb states the numbers of Kleombrotus at 
eleven thousand.! Without placing faith in there fizures, we see 
good yeason for believing that the Theban tctal was decidedly in 
ferior. For such inferiority Fpaminondas strove to make up by 
akilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as well as 
ingenious. In all former Grecian battles, the opposite armies had 
been drawn up in line, and had fought along the whole line; or at 
least such had been the intention of the generals, — and if it was 
not realized, the cause was to be sought in accidents of the ground, 
or backwardness or disorder on the part of some division of the 
soldiers. Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed his 
troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible force upon 
the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of his army compara- 
tively out of action. Knowing that Kleombrotus, with the Spar- 
tans and all the official persons, would be on the right of their own 
line, he calculated that, if successful on this point against the best 
troops, he should find little resistance from the remainder. Ac- 
cordingly he placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, 
to the prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the Sa- 
cred Band in front. His order of advance was disposed obliquely 
or in echelon, so that the deep column on the left should join bat- 
tle first, while the centre and right kept comparatively back and 
held themselves more in a defensive attitude. 

In 371 B.c., such a combination was absolutely new, and be- 
tokened high military genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
Kleombrotus that he was not prepared for it, and that he adhered 
to the ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at once along the 
whole line. But so unbounded was the confidence reigning among 
the Spartans, that there never was any occasion on which peculiar 
precautions were less thought of. When, from their entrenched 
camp on the Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped 
on an opposite eminence, separated from them by a small breadth 
of low ground and moderate declivities, — their only impatience 
was to hurry on the decisive moment, so as to prevent the enemy 
from escaping. Both the partisans and the opponents of Kleom- 


» Diodor. xv, 52-56, Plutarch, Pelop. c. 20. 
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protus united in provoking the order for battle, each in their ows 
language. The former urged him, since he had never yet done 
anything against the Thebans, to strike a blow, and clear himself 
from the disparaging comparisons which rumor instituted between 
him and Agesilaus; the latter gave it to be understood, that if 
Kleombrotus were now backward, their suspicions would be con- 
firmed that he leaned in his heart towards the Thebans.! Proba- 
bly the king was himself suffisiently eager to fight, and so would 
any other Spartan general have been, under the same circum- 
stances, before the battle of Leuktra. But even had he been 
otherwise, the impatience, prevalent among the Lacedzmonian 
portion of his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, and the 
final orders issued by Kleombrotus, after his morning meal, where 
copious libations of wine both attested and increased the confident 
temper of every man. The army was marched out of the camp, 
and arrayed on the lower portion of the declivity ; Kleombrotus 
with the Spartans and most of the Lacedemonians being on the 
right, in an order of twelve deep. Some Lacedemonians were 
also on the left, but respecting the order of the other parts of the 
line, we have no information. The cavalry was chiefly posted 
along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his declivity, in 
his own chosen order of battle: his left wing being both forward, 
and strengthened into very deep order, for desperate attack. His 
cavalry too were posted in front of his line. But before he com- 
menced his march, he sent away his baggage and attendants home 
to Thebes; while at the same time he made proclamation that any 
of his Beeotian hoplites, who were not hearty in the cause, might 
also retire, if they chose. Of such permission the Thespians im- 
mediately availed themselves ;2 so many were there, in the Theban 
camp, who estimated the chances to be all in favor of Lacedzmo- 
nian victory. But when these men, a large portion of them un- 
armed, were seen retiring, a considerable detachment from the 
army of Kleombrotus, either with or without orders, ran after to 
prevent their escape, and forced them to return for safety to the 


} Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 5. 
* Polyeen. ii, 2,2, Pausanias, ix, 13,3, ix, 14, 1. 
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main Theban army. The most zealous among tLe allies of Sparta 
present, — the Phokians, the Phliasians, and the Herakleots, to: 
gether with a body of mercenaries, — executed this movement; 
which seems to have weakened the Lacedemonians in the main 
battle, without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged, in frent of both lines ; and here the 
superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The Lacede 
monian cavalry, — at no time very good, but at this moment unu 
sually bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, mounted on 
horses provided by the rich, — was soon broken and driven back 
upon the infantry, whose ranks were disturbed by the fugitives. 
To reéstablish the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the in- 
fantry to advance, himself personally leading the right. The vic- 
torious Theban cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedzmonian 
infantry of the centre and left, and prevented them from making 
much forward movement ; while Epaminondas and Pelopidas with 
their left, advanced according to their intention to bear down Kle- 
ombrotus and his right wing. The shock here was terrible; on 
both sides victory was resolutely and desperately disputed, in a 
close hand-combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite 
masses. But such was the overwhelming force of the Theban 
charge, — with the sacred band or chosen warriors in front, come 
posed of men highly trained in the palstra,' and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind, — that even the Spartans, with 
all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to stand up 
against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or near the front, was 
mortally wounded, apparently early in the battle; and it was only 
by heroic and unexampled efforts, on the part of his comrades 
around, that he was carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell 
the most eminent members of the Spartan official staff; Deinon 
the polemarch, Sphodrias, with his son Kleonymus, and several 
others. After an obstinate resistance and a fearful slaughter, the 
right wing of the Spartans was completely beaten, and driven 
hack to their camp on the higher ,round. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistibly strong, that all the stress of the battle fell,—as 
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Epaminondas had intended that it should. In no other part of 
the line does there appear to have beer any serious fighting; partly 
through his deliberate scheme of not pushing forward either his 
centre or his right, — partly through the preliminary victory of 
the Theban cavalry, which probably checked a part of the forward 
march of the enemy’s line, — and partly also through the lukewarm 
adherence, or even suppressed hostility, of the allies marshalled 
under the command of Kleombrotus.! The Phokians and Hera- 
kleots, — zealous in the cause from hatred of Thebes, — had quit- 
ted the line to strike a blow at the retiring baggage and attendants ; 
while the remaining allies, after mere nominal fighting and little 
or no loss, retired to the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan 
right defeated and driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lace- 
dzmonians on the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarm- 
ness of those around them, and by the unexpected calamity on 
their own right, fell back in the same manner. The whole Lace- 
dzemonian force, with the dying king, was thus again assembled 
and formed behind the entrenchment on the higher ground, where 
the victorious Thebans did hot attempt to molest them.2 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood arrayed 
in the camp, from that exulting boastfulness with which they had 
quitted it an hour or two before; and fearful was the loss when it 
came to be verified. Of seven hundred Spartans who had marched 
forth from the camp, only three hundred returned to it. One 
thousand Lacedzmonians, besides, had been left on the field, even 
by the admission of Xenophon; probably the real number was 


* Pausanias (ix, 13,4; compare viii, 6,1) lays great stress upon this indif- 
ference or even treachery of the allies. Xenophon says quite enough to au- 
thenticate the reality of the fact (Hellen vi, 4, 15-24); see also Cicero De 
Offic. ii, 7, 26. 

Polyenus has more than one anecdote respecting the dexterity of Agesi- 
Jaus in dealing with fainthearted conduct or desertion on the part of the allies 
of Sparta (Polyzen. ii, 1, 18-20). 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 18, 14. 

° Xen. Hellen. 1.c. Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28) states a thousand Laceds 
monians to have been slain; Pausanias (ix, 13,4) gives the numbei as more 
than a thousand ; Diodorus mentions four thousand (xv, 56), which is doubt 
less above the truth, though the number given by Xenophon may be fairly 
presumed as somewhat below it. Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. Roman 
ii, 17) states that seventeen hundred Spartans perished. 
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even larger. Apart from this, the death of Kleambrotus was of 
itself an event impressive to every one, the like of which had 
never occurred since the fatal day of Thermopyle. But this was 
not all. The aliies who stood alorgside of them in arms were 
now altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 
farther exertion ; some scarcely concealed a positive satisfaction 
at the defeat. And when the surviving polemarchs, now com- 
manders, took counsel with the principal officers as to the steps 
proper in the emergency, there were a few, but very few. Spartans 
who pressed for renewal of the battle, and for recovering by force 
their slain brethren in the field, or perishing in the attempt. 
All the rest felt like beaten men ; so that the polemarchs, giving 
effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the regular 
truce for burial of their dead. This the Thebans granted, after 
erecting their own trophy.!' But Epaminondas, aware that the 
Spartans would practise every stratagem to conceal the magnitude 
of their losses, coupled the grant with a condition that the allies 
should bury their dead first. It was found that the allies had 
scarce any dead to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior 
on the field was a Lacedemonian.2 And thus the Theban general, 
while he placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, pro- 
claimed at the same time such public evidence of Spartan courage, 
us to rescue the misfortune of Leuktra from all aggravation on the 
score of dishonor. What the Theban loss was, Xenophon does 
not tell us. Pausanias states it at forty-seven men,3 Diodorus at 
three hundred. The former number is preposterously small, and 
even the latter is doubtless under the truth ; for a victory in close 
fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been dearly pur- 
chased. Though the bodies of the Spartans were given up to 
burial, their arms were retained ; and the shields of the principal 
officers were seen by the traveller Pausanias at Thebes five 
hundred years afterwards.4 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when Epaminon 
das quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded from the 
general peace, to the day when he stood victorious on the field of 


! Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 15. 

2 Pausan. ix, 13, 4; Plutarch, Apotheg. Reg. p. 193 B.; Cicero, de off 
clis, ii, 7. 

* Pausan. ix, 13,4, Diodor. xv, 55. 4 Pausan. ix, 16, 3- 
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Leuktra.! The event came like a thunderclap upon every ore in 
Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished, — upon allies and 
neutrals, near and distant, alike. The general expectation had 
been that Thebes would he speedily overthrown and dismantled ; 
instead of which, not only she had escaped, but had inflicted.a 
erushing blow on the military majesty of Sparta. It is in vain 
that Xenophon, — whose account of the battle is obscure, partial, 
and imprinted with that chagrin whith the event occasioned to 
him,2 — ascribes the defeat to untoward accidents,? or to the rash- 
ness and convivial carelessness of Kleombrotus; upon whose 
generalship Agesilaus and his party at Sparta did not scruple to 
cast ungenerous reproach,’ while oth2rs faintly exculpated him by 
saying that he had fought contrary to his better judgment, under 


' This is an important date, preserved by Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28). The 
congress was broken up at Sparta on the fourteenth of the Attic month Skir- 
rophorion (June), the last month of the year of the Athenian archon Alkis- 
thenes ; the battle was fought on the fifth of the Attic month of Hekatom- 
bon, the first month of the next Attic year, of the archon Phrasikleidés « 
about the beginning of July. 

? Diodorus differs from Xenophon on one important matter connected 
with the battle; affirming that Archidamus son of Agesilaus was present 
and fought, together with various other circumstances, which I shall discuss 
presently, in a future note. I follow Xenophon. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4,8. Eig & ody tiv paynv roic wiv Aaxedapoviow mavta 
tavavtia byiyveto, Toic dé (to the Thebans) ravta Kat bro tHe TOyNC KaTWp- 
YovTo. 

4 Isokrates, in the Oration vi, called Archidamus (composed about five yearg 
after the battle, as if to be spoken by Archidamus son of Agesilaus), puts 
this statement distinctly into the mouth of Archidamus — péypc piv tavTqer 
THe Nuspac SedvoTtuynKévar doKodpev év TH wayn TH Tpd¢ OnBatove, Kal Toi¢ 
piv couact kpatnSnvae dtd TOV obK OSG Hy noduEvor,ete. (s. 9). 

I take his statement as good evidence of the real opinicn entertained both 
by Agesilaus and by Archidamus; an opinion the more natural, since the 
two contemporary kings of Sparta were almost always at variance, and at 
the head of opposing parties ; especially true about Agesilaus and Kleom 
brotus, during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallisthenes or Ephorus) says, de Officiis, i, 24, 
84 — “Illa plaga (Lacedemoniis) pestifera, qua, quum Cleombrotus invidi- 
am timens temere cum Epaminonda conflixisset, Lacedemoniorum opes 
corruerunt.’ Polybius remarks (ix, 23, we know not from whom he bor- 
rowed) that all the proceedings of Kleombrotus during the empire of Sparta, 
were marked with a generous regard for the interests and feelings of the al 
lies ; while the proceedings of Agesilaus were of the opposite character 
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fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, coming from men wise 
after the fact, and consoling themselves for the public calamity by 
censuring the unfortunate commander, will not stand examination. 
Kleombrotus represented on this occasion the feeling universal 
among his countrymen. He was ordered to march against Thebes 
with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the Spartan 
leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist him. To fight 
the Thebans on open ground was exactly what he and every other 
Spartan desired. While his manner of forcing the entrance of 
Beeotia, and his capture of Kreusis, was a creditable manceuvre, 
he seems to have arranged his order of battle in the manner usual 
with Grecian generals at the time. There appears no reason to 
censure his generalship, except in so far as he was unable to 
divine, — what no one else divined, — the superior combinations 
of his adversary, then for the first time applied to practice. To 
the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never named in his 
narrative of the battle, though he recognizes in substance that the 
battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force brought to bear 
upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx ; a fact which both Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus! expressly refer to the genius of the general. 
All the calculations of Epaminondas turned out successful. The 
bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as infantry, seconded by 
the training which they had received during the last few years, 
was found sufficient to carry his plans into full execution. To 
this circumstance, principally, was owing the great revolution of 
opinion throughout Greece which followed the battle. Every one 
felt that a new military power had arisen, and that the Theban 
training, under the generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself 
more than a match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with 
numbers on the whole inferior, — for the ancient Lykurgean dis- 
cipline ; which last had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning 
out artists and craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the op- 
posite ranks, armed but without the like training.? Essentially 
stationary and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now 


Diodor. xv, 55. Epaminondas, (dig rive cal meperrq Taker ypnoapevoc, 
61a r7j¢ diag crpaTnyiac TEOLETOLHOATO THY TEPLBONTOY VIKNV.....6L0 Kal AOSHy 
Mopoag Ty PadAayya, TO Tode ETLAEKTOUE Ex ITE KEPATL EyV@ <pLvELY THY UG 
xv, ete. Compare Plutarch, Pelop. c. 28. 

2 See Aristotel. Politic. viii, 3, 3, 5. 
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averborne by the progressive military improvement of other states, 
handled by a preéminent tactician; a misfortnne predicted by the 
Corinthians! at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to the 
conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed in its 
privilege of training soldiers, there was another species of teaching 
wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed, — the hard lesson 
of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. Memorable indeed was 
the manner in which the news of this fatal catastrophe was re 
ceived at Sparta. To prepare the reader by an appropriate 
contrast, we may turn to the manifestation at Athens twenty-seven 
years before, when the trireme called Paralus arrived from Aigos- 
potami, bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. 
“The moan of distress (says the historian)? reached all up the 
Long Walls from Peirzus to Athens, as each man communicated 
the news to his neighbor: on that night, not a man slept, from 
bewailing for his lost fellow-citizens and for his own impending 
ruin.” Not such was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger 
arrived from the field of Leuktra, although there was everything 
calculated to render the shock violent. For not only was the de- 
feat calamitous and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it 
came at a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As soon 
as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Boeotia, saw the unas- 
sisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no Spartan entertained 
any doubt of the result. Under this state of feeling, a messenger 
arrived with the astounding revelation, that the army was totally 
defeated, with the loss of the king, of four hundred Spartans, and 
more than a thousand Lacedemonians ; and that defeat stood con- 
fessed by having solicited the truce for interment of the slain. At 
the moment when he arrived, the festival called the Gymnopedia 


Compare Xenophon, De Repub. Laced xiii, 5 rode piv GAAove abrooye- 
Ccaorac eivat tHv oTpatiotiKorv, Aakedatpoviove dé wovovc TO bvTL TEexviTAg 
Tov ToAeutK@v— and Xenoph Memorab iii, 5, 13, 14. 

' Thucyd.i,71 apyacorpora tyov (of you Spartans) 7d émirndeduara mpds 
abrobe éotty «= Avaykn 0 domep TéexUNE Gel Ta Emtylyvomevée 
feaTteiv kal novyalovon mév moAeL TA akivyTa Vvouwa GptoTa, MpdE TOAR 
ad dé dvayKalouevore tévar, TOAAHS Kal THe emiTEXvHoEws dei, 
ete. 

1 Xen. Hellen. ii, 2, 3 
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was actually being celebrated, on its last day ; and the chorus of 
grown men was going through its usual solemnity in the theatre. 
In spite ot all the poignancy of the intelligence, the ephors would 
not permit the solemnity to be either interrupted or abridged. 
“ Of necessity, I suppose, they were grieved, — but they went through 
the whole as if nothing had happened, only communicating the 
names of the slain to their relations, and issuing a general order to 
the women, to make no noise or wailing, but to bear the misfor 
tune in silence.” That such an order should be issued, is sufficiently 
remarkable ; that it should be issued and obeyed, is what could not 
be expected; that it should not only be issued and obeyed, but 
overpassed, is what no man could believe, if it were not expressly 
attested by the contemporary historian. “On the morrow (says 
he) you might see those whose relations had been slain, walking 
about in public with bright and cheerful countenances ; but of those 
whose relatives survived, scarce one showed himself; and the few 
who were abroad, looked mournful and humbled.” ! 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and obedience 
to orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circumstances, — with 
the sensitive and demonstrative temper, and spontaneous outburst 
of feeling at Athens, so much more nearly approaching to the 
Homeric type of Greeks, — we must at the same time remark, that 
in reference to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repair- 
ing past calamities and making head against preponderant odds, 
the Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. I have al- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 16. Tevouévwr 08 robtwr, 6 wév ei¢ tiv Aakedaivova 
ayyedov 7d raSoc ddixveitat, Tvuvoradiov te oboov TIC TeAevtaiac, Kal 
Tov dvdptkod yopov évdov dvroc: OL dé Epopor, eel FKovoav 7d radoc, Av- 
movvTo pév, Gorép oluat, avayKyn’ Tov wévTot YOpov obK éHyayov, aAAd dia- 
yevioacdat siwy. Kai TO pev Ovouata Tpd¢ Tove oiKELoUE ExdOTOV TY TEDVN- 
wétwv anédocav mTpoeirov dé Taig yuvacél, up moLeiv Kpavyiy, GAAd oiyy Td 
madoc béperv. TH d2 dotepaia nv dpav, av pév érédvacav oi TpoonKovrec, 
Aurapode Kal gacdpode év TH davap@ avaotpedouévouc’ dv dé COvTEC HyyeA 
uévot hear, ddiyoug av eidec, TovTove dé oxvSpwrode Kal TaTeELvode TEpLiovTag 
—and Plutarch, Agesil. ¢. 29. 

See a similar statement of Xenophon, after he has recounted the cutting 
in pieces of the Lacedamonian mora near Lechzum, about the satisfaction 
and even triumph of those of the Lacedemonians who had lost relations in 
the battle; while every one else was mournful (Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 10) 
Compare also Justin, xxviii, 4 — the behavior after the defeat of Sellasia 
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ready recounted the prodigious and unexpected energy displayed 
by Athens, after the ruinous loss of her two armaments before Sy- 
racuse, when no one expected that she could have held out for six 
months: I am now about to recount the proceedings of Sparta, 
after the calamity at Leuktra,—a calamity great and serious in- 
deed, yet in positive amount inferior to what had befallen the 
Athenians at Syracuse. The reader will find that, looking to the 
intensity of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the 
advantage of Athens ; excusing at least, if not justifying, the boast 
of Perikles! in his memorable funeral harangue, — that his coun- 
trymen, without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet found no- 
way inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the hour of actual 
trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the ephors to provide for the safety 
of their defeated army in Beeotia ; for which purpose they put in 
march nearly the whole remaining force of Sparta. Of the Lace- 
dzmonian more, or military divisions (seemingly six in the aggre- 
gate), two or three had been sent with Kleombrotus; all the 
remainder were now despatched, even including elderly citizens 
up to near sixty years of age, and all who had been left behind 
in consequence of other public offices. Archidamus took the com- 
mand (Agesilaus still continuing to be disabled), and employed 
himself in getting together the aid promised from Tegea, — from 
the villages representing the disintegrated Mantinea, — from Co- 
rinth, Sikyon, Phlius, and Achaia; all these places being still under 
the same oligarchies which had held them under Lacedzmonian 
patronage, and still adhering te Sparta. Triremes were equipped 
at Corinth, as a means of transporting the new army across to 
Kreusis, and thus joining the defeated troops at Leuktra, the port 
of Kreusis, the recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now found 
inestimable, as the only means of access into Boeotia.2 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in no hurry te 
disturb it. Besides that this was a very arduous enterprise, even 
after the recent victory, — we must recollect the actual feeling of 
the Thebans themselves, upon whom their own victory had come 
by surprise, at a moment when they were animated more by de- 


? Thucyd. ii, 39. ? Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 17-19. 
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spair than by hope. They were doubtless absorbed in the intoxi- 
eating triumph and exultation of the moment, with the embraces 
and felicitations of their families in Thebes, rescued from impend. 
ing destruction by their valor. Like the Syracusans after their last 
great victory! over the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbor, they 
probably required an interval to give loose to their feelings of ec- 
stasy, before they would resume action. Epaminondas and the 
other leaders, aware how much the value of Theban alliance was 
now enhanced, endeavored to obtain reinforcement from without, 
before they proceeded to follow up the blow. To Athens they sent 
a herald, crowned with wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their re- 
eent victory. They invited the Athenians to employ the present 
opportunity for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining their 
hands with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the Athenians 
were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, besides that they 
had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month before. The Senate, 
who were assembled in the acropolis when the herald arrived, 
heard his news with evident chagrin, and dismissed him without 
even a word of courtesy; while the unfortunate Plateeans, who 
were doubtless waiting in the city in expectation of the victory of 
Kleombrotus, and of their own speedy reéstablishment, found them- 
selves again struck down and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Phere in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 
sent for the same purpose, and very differently received. The 
despot sent back word that he would come forthwith by sea, and 
ordered triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But this was a 
mere deception; for at the same time, he collected the mercena- 
ries and cavalry immediately near to him, and began his march by 
land. So rapid were his movements, that he forestalled all oppo- 
sition, — though he had to traverse the territory of the Herakleots 
and Phokians, who were his bitter enemies,—and joined the 
Thebans safely in Beeotia.2 But when the Theban leaders pro- 
posed that he should attack the Lacedemonian camp in flank, from 
the high ground, while they would march straight up the hill and 


1 See Thucyd. vii, 73. 


2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 20, 21. 
However, since the Phokians tormed part of the beaten army at Leuktra, 
it must be confessed that Jason had less to fear from them at this moment, 


than at any other. 
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attack it in front, — Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as too 
perilous; recommending that they should permit the enemy’s de- 
parture under capitulation. “Be content (said he) with the great 
victory which you have already gained. Do not corapromise it 
by attempting something yet more haza ‘dous, against Lacedemo- 
nians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect that a few days 
ago, you yourselves were in despair, and that your recent victory 
is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that the gods take 
pleasure in bringing about these sudden changes of fortune.” 
Having by such representations convinced the Thebans, he ad 
dressed a friendly message to the Laced#monians, reminding them 
of their dangerous position, as well as of the litthe trust to be re- 
posed in their allies, — and offering himself as mediator to nego- 
tiate for their safe retreat. Their acquiescence was readily given ; 
and at his instance, a truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring 
to the Lacedemonians the liberty of quitting Boeotia. In spite 
of the agreement, however, the Lacedemonian commander placed 
little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, apprehending a fraud 
for the purpose of inducing him to quit the camp and of attacking 
him on the march. Accordingly, he issued public orders in the 
camp for every man to be ready for departure after the evening 
meal, and to march in the night to Kithzron, with a view of pass- 
ing that mountain on the next morning. Having put the enemy 
on this false scent, he directed his real night-march by a different 
and not very easy way, first to Kreusis, next to Avgosthena in the 
Megarian territory.2, The Thebans offered no opposition; nor is 


* Pausanias states that immediately after the battle, Epaminondas gave 
permission to the allies of Sparta to depart and go home, by which permis- 
sion they profited, so that the Spartans now stood alone in the camp (Paus. 
ix, 14,1). This however is inconsistent with the account of Xenophon 
{vi, 4, 26), and I think improbable. 

Sievers (Geschichte, etc. p. 247) thinks that Jason preserved the Spartans 
by outwitting and deluding Epaminondas. But it appears to me that the 
storming of the Spartan camp was an arduous enterprise, wherein more 
Thebans than Spartans would have been slain: moreover, the Spartans 
were masters of the port of Kreusis, so that there was little chance of starv- 
ing out the camp before reinforcements arrived. The capitulation granted 
by Epaminondas seems to have been really the wisest proceeding. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 22-25. 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arrived. 
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it:at all probable that they intended any fraud, considering that 
Jason was here the guarantee, and that he had at least no motive 
to break his word. 

It was at Aigosthena that the retreating Lacedaemonians met 
Archidamus, who had advanced to that point with the Laconian 
forces, and was awaiting the junction of his Peloponnesian allies. 
The purpose of his march being now completed, he advanced no 
farther. The armament was disbanded, and Lacedzmonians as 
well as allies returned home.! 


’ This is the most convenient place for noticing the discrepancy, as to 
the battle of Leuktra, between Diodorus and Xenophon. I have followed 
Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv, 54) states both the arrival of Jason in Beeotia, and the 
out-march of Archidamus from Sparta, to have taken place, not after the 
battle of Leuktra, but before it. Jason (he says) came with a considerable 
force to the aid of the Thebans. He prevailed upon Kleombrotus, who 
doubted the sufficiency of his own numbers, to agree to a truce and to evac 
uate Beeotia. But as Kleombrotus was marching homeward, he met Ar 
chidamus with a second Lacedamonian army, on his way to Beeotia, by 
order of the ephors, for the purpose of reinforcing him. Accordingly Kle- 
ombrotus, finding himself thus unexpectedly strengthened, openly broke 
the truce just concluded, and marched back with Archidamus to Leuktra. 
Here they fought the battle, Kleombrotus commanding the right wing, and 
Archidamus the left. They sustained a complete defeat, in which Kleom 
brotus was slain; the result being the same on both statements. 

We must here make our election between the narrative of Xenophon and 
that.of Diodorus. That.the authority of the former is greater, speaking gene- 
rally, I need hardly remark ; nevertheless his philo-Laconian partialities 
become so glaring and preponderant, during these latter books of the Hel- 
lenica (where he is discharging the mournful duty of recounting the humil- 
iation of Sparta), as to afford some color for the suspicions of Palmerius, 
Mowis, and Schneider, who think that Xenophon has concealed the direct 
violation of truce on the part of the Spartans, and that the facts really oe- 
eurred as Diodorus has described them. See Schneider ad Xen. Hellen. 
vi, 4, 5, 6. 

It will be found, however, on examining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not to be admitted, and that there are grounds for preferring the 
narrative of Xenophon. 

1. He explains to us how it happened that ithe remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of Leuktra, escaped out of Bootia. Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the Thebans to allow them to retreat 
under a truce; Archidamus also arrives after the battle to take them up 
If the defeat had taken place under the cireumstances mentioned by Dio- 
dorus, — Archidamus and the survivors would have found it scarcely possi 
ble to escape out of Beotia. 
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Tn all communities, the return of so many defeated soldiers, lib- 
erated under a capitulation by the enemy, would have been a scene 
of mourning. But in Sparta it was pregnant with grave and 
dangerous consequences. So terrible was the scorn and ignominy 
heaped upon the Spartan citizen who survived a defeat, that life 
became utterly intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for his 
condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or extenuating 
circumstances. No citizen at home would speak to him, or be 
seen consorting with him in tent, game, or chorus; no other family 
would intermarry with his; if he was seen walking about with an 
air of cheerfulness, he was struck and ill-used by the passers-by, 
until he assumed that visible humility which was supposed to be- 
come his degraded position. Such rigorous treatment (which we 
learn from the panegyrist Xenophon)! helps to explain the satis- 
faction of the Spartan father and mother, when they learned that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. De- 
feat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in the case 
of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released from captivity and 
brought back to a degraded existence at Sparta, some uneasiness 
had been felt, and some precautions deemed necessary to prevent 
them from becoming dangerous malcontents.2 Here was another 


2. If Diodorus relates correctly, there must have been a violation of truce 
on the part of Kleombrotus and the Lacedzmonians, as glaring as any that 
occurs in Grecian history. But such violation is never afterwards alluded 
to by any one, among the misdeeds of the Lacedzemonians. 

3. A part, and an essential part, of the story of Diodorus, is, that Archi- 
damus was present and fought at Leuktra. But we have independent evi- 
dence rendering it almost certain that he was not there. Whoever reads 
the Discourse of Isokrates called Archidamus (Or. vi, sect. 9, 10, 129), will 
see that such observations could not have been put into the mouth of Ar- 
chidamus, if he had been present there, and (of course) in joint command 
with Kleombrotus. 

4. If Diodorus be correct, Sparta must have levied a new army from her 
allies, just after having sworn the peace, which peace exonerated her allies 
from everything like obligation to follow her headship; and a new army 
not for the purpose of extricating defeated comrades in Beotia, but for 
pure aggression against Thebes. This, to say the least, is eminently im 
probable. 

On these grounds, I adhere to Xenophon and depart from Diodorus. 


* Xenoph. Rep. Lac. ¢. ix; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 
* Thucyd. vy, 34. 
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case yet more formidable. The vanquished returning from Leuk- 
tra were numerous, while the severe loss sustained in the battle 
amply attested their bravery. Aware of the danger of enforcing 
against them the established custom, the ephors referred the case 
to Agesilaus ; who proposed that for that time and case the cus- 
tomary penalties should be allowed to sleep ; but should be revived 
afterwards and come into force as before. Such was the step ac 
cordingly taken ;' so that the survivors from this fatal battle-field 
were enabled to mingle with the remaining citizens without dis- 
honor or degradation. The step was indeed doubly necessary, 
considering the small aggregate number of fully qualified citi- 
zens; which number always tended to decline, — from the nature 
of the Spartan political franchise combined with the exigen 
cies of Spartan training,?— and could not bear even so great 
a diminution as that of the four hundred slain at Leuktra. “ Sparta 
(says Aristotle) could not stand up against a single defeat, but was 
ruined through the small number of her citizens.” 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining the utter 
loss of ascendency abroad, and the capital diminution both of povw- 
er and of inviolability at home, which will now be found to come 
thick upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and important. But a 
fact still more important was, the alteration of opinion produced 
everywhere in Greece with regard to Sparta, by the sudden shock 
of the battle of Leuktra. All the prestige and old associations 
connected with her long-established power vau.shed; while the 
hostility and fears, inspired both by herself and by her partisans, 
but hitherto reluctantly held back in silence, — now burst forth 
into open manifestation. 


’ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 214 B ; Apoph- 
theg. Reg. p. 191 C.; Polysenus, ii, 1, 13. 

A similar suspension of penalties, for the special occasion, was enacted 
after the great defeat of Agis and the Lacedsemonians by Antipater, B.c 
330. Akrotatus, son of King Kleomenes, was the only person at Sparta 
who opposed the suspension (Diodor. xix, 70). He incurred the strongest 
unpopularity for such opposition. Compare also Justin, xxviii, 4—de- 
scribing the public feeling at Sparta after the defeat at Sellasia. 

1 The explanation of Spartan citizenship will be found in an earlier part 
of this History, Vol. II, Ch. vi. 

* Aristotel. Polit. 1i, 6, 12. Miav yap mAnyny ody inqveyker } HAL, GA? 
érbAEto Hd THY OALyavSpwriav 

VOL. x. 9 130¢. 
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The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta ncrtk 
ot the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, passed away 
from her, and became divided between the victorious Thebans and 
Jason of Phere. The Thebans, and the Bceotian confederates 
who were now in cordial sympathy with them, excited to enthu- 
siasw by their recent success, were eager for fresh glories, and 
readily submitted to the full exigencies of military training; while 
under a leader like Epaminondas, their ardor was turned to suck 
good account, that they became better soldiers every month.! ‘The 
Phokians, unable to defend themselves single-handed, were glad 
to come under the protection of the Thebans, as less bitterly hos- 
tile to them than the Thessalian Jason,—and concluded with 
them obligations of mutual defence and alliance.2 The cities of 
Eubeea, together with the Lokrians (both Epiknemidian and 
Opuntian,) the Malians and the town of Heraklea, followed the 
example. The latter town was now defenceless; for Jason, in 
returning from Beeotia to Thessaly, had assaulted it and destroyed 
its fortifications ; since by its important site near the pass of Ther- 
mopyle, it might easily be held as a position to bar his entrance 
into Southern Greece.3 The Beeotian town of Orchomenus, which 
had held with the Lacedzmonians even until the late battle, was 
now quite defenceless; and the Thebans, highly exasperated 
against its inhabitants, were disposed to destroy the city, reducing 
the inhabitants to slavery. Severe as this proposition was, it would 
not have exceeded the customary rigors of war, nor even what might 
have befallen Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious 
at Leuktra. But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaminon- 
das prevented it from being carried into execution. Alike dis- 
tinguished for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes towards ascend- 
ency in Greece, it was essential to establish a character for mod- 
eration of dealing‘ not inferior to their military courage, as attested 
by the recent victory. Accordingly, the Orchomenians were par- 


‘Xen Hellen vi, 5, 24. Ka? ydp of uév Bowrod mavrec éyuuvicovto repl 
Td OTAa, ayaAdouevor TH év AevKtpote vikn, etc. 

These are remarkable words trom the unwilling pen of Xenophon: com 
pare vii, 5, 12. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 23; vii, 5,4; Diodor. xv, 57. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 27; vi, 5, 23. * Diodor. xv, 57 
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doned upon submission, and re-admitted as members of the Beo- 
tian confederacy. To the Thespians, however, the same lenity was 
not extended. They were expelled from Beeotia, and their terri- 
tory annexed to Thebes. It will be recollected, that immediately 
before the battle of Leuktra, when Epaminondas caused proclama- 
tion to be made that such of the Beeotians as were disaffected to 
the Theban cause might march away, the Thespians had availed 
themselves of the permission and departed.!' The fugitive Thes- 
pians found shelter, like the Platezans, at Athens.? 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory by the 
erection of a treasury chamber,? and the dedication of pious offer- 
ings at Delphi,— while the military organization of Boeotia was 
receiving such marked improvement, and the cluster of dependent 
states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, under the 
able management of Epaminondas, — Jason in Thessaly was also 
growing more powerful every day. He was tagus of all Thessaly ; 
with its tributary neighbors under complete: obedience, — with 
Macedonia partly dependent on him,—and with a mercenary 
force, well paid and trained, greater than had ever been assembled 
in Greece. By dismantling Heraklea, in his return home from 
Beeotia, he had laid open the strait of Thermopyle, so as to be 
sure of access inte southern Greece whenever he chose. His per- 
sonal ability and ambition, combined with his great power, inspired 
universal alarm; for no man knew whither he would direct his 
arms ; whether to Asia, against the Persian king, as he was fond 
of boasting,4 — or northward against the cities in Chalkidiké — or 
southward against Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at the be- 
ginning of 370 8.C¢., half a year after the battle of Leuktra: for 
Jason proclaimed distinctly his intention of being present at the 
Pythian festival (the season for which was about August 1, 370 
B.C., near Delphi), not only with splendid presents and sacrifices 
to Apollo, but also at the head of a numerous army. Orders had 


' Pausan. ix, 13, 3; ix, 14, 1. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 1. 

I have already given my reasons (in a note on the preceding chapter) for 
believing that the Thespians were not a7oAcdec before the battle Leuktra 

> Pausanias, x, 11, 4. 

* Isokrates, Or. y, (Philipp.) s. 14] 
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been given that his troops should hold themselves ready for mili 
tary service, — about the time when the festival was to be cele- 
brated ; and requisitions had been sent round, demanding from all 
his tributaries victims for the Pythian sacrifice, to a total of not 
less than one thousand bulls, and ten thousand sheep, goats, and 
swine ; besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the procession, for 
which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never before had such 
honor been done to the god; for those who came to offer sacrifice 
were usually content with one or more beasts bred on the neigh- 
boring plain of Kirrha.2 We must recollect, however, that this 
Pythian festival of 370 B.c. occurred under peculiar circumstan- 
ces; for the two previous festivals in 374 B.c. and 378 B.C. must 
have been comparatively unfrequented; in consequence of the 
war between Sparta and her allies on one side, and Athens and 
Thebes on the other,— and also of the occupation of Phokis by 
Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 B.c., following imme- 
diately after the peace, appeared to justify an extraordinary burst 
of pious magnificence, to make up for the niggardly tributes to the 
god during the two former; while the hostile dispositions of the 
Phokians would be alleged as an excuse for the military force 
intended to accompany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed though not 
formally announced, which no Greek could imagine without un- 
easiness. It was affirmed that Jason was about to arrogate to him- 
self the presidency and celebration of the festival, which belonged 


* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 30. rapyyyecde dé kal O¢ oTparevoopévore cic TOV Te- 
pt ra TWodia xpovov Oetradoic mapackevateo9ar. 

J agree with Dr. Arnold’s construction of this passage (see his Appendix 
ad. Thucyd. v, 1, at the end of the second volume of his edition of Thu- 
eydides) as opposed to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At the same time, I do 
not think that the passage proves much either in favor of his view, or 
against the view of Mr. Clinton, about the month of the Pythian festival ; 
which I incline to conceive as celebrated about August 1 , a little later than 
Dr. Arnold, a little earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes Looking to the 
lunar months of the Greeks, we must recollect that the festival would not 
always coincide with the same month or week of our year. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold in setting aside the statement of Pla- 
tarch respecting the coincidence of the Pythian festival with the battle of 
$oroneia. 


* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 29, 30. Sodv *yeudva, etc. 
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of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. It was feared, moreover, 
that he would lay hands on the rich treasures of the Delphian 
temple ; a scheme said to have been conceived by the Syracusan 
despot Dionysius fifteen years before, in conjunction with the 
epirot Alketas, who was now dependent upon Jason.! As there 
were no visible means of warding off this blow, the Delphians 
consulted the god to know what they were to do if Jason ap- 
proached the treasury ; upon which the god replied, that he would 
himself take care of it, — and he kept his word. This enterpris- 
ing despot, in the flower of his age and at the summit of his power, 
perished most unexpectedly before the day of the festival arrived.2 
He had been reviewing his cavalry near Phere, and was sitting 
to receive and answer petitioners, when seven young men ap- 
proached, apparently in hot dispute with each other, and appeal- 
ing to him for a settlement. As soon as they got near, they set 
upon him and slew him.3 One was killed on the spot by the 
guards, and another also as he was mounting on horseback ; but 
the remaining five contrived to reach horses ready prepared for 
them and to gallop away out of the reach of pursuit. In most of 
the Grecian cities which these fugitives visited, they were received 
with distinguished honor, as having relieved the Grecian world 
from one who inspired universal alarm,? now that Sparta was 
unable to resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her 
place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his power, 


1 Diodor. xv, 13. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4,30. dmoxpivacdar rov Sedv, 6Ti abT@ uedjoe. ‘O 
8 ovv advap, THALKOVTOG Ov, Kat TOCatTra Kal ToOLadvTa 
dtavoovmervos, ete. 

Xenophon evidently considers the sudden removal of Jason as a conse 
quence of the previous intention expressed by the god to take care of his 
own treasure. 

> Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 31, 32. 

The cause which provoked these young men is differently stated: cow 
pare Diodor. xv, 60; Valer. Maxim. ix, 10, 2. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 32. 

The death of Jason in the spring or early summer of 370 B. ©., refutes 
the compliment which Cornelius Nepos (Timoth. c 4) pays to Timotheus ; 
who can never have made war upon Jason after 373 B. c., when he received 
the latter at Athens in his house 
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nor ability, by two brothers, — Polyphron and Polydorus. Had 
he sived longer, he would have influenced most seriously the sub- 
sequent destinies of Greece. What else he would have done, we 
cannot say; but he would have interfered materially with the 
development of Theban power. Thebes was a great gainer by his 
death, though perfectly innocent of it, and though in alliance with 
him to the last; insomuch that his widow went to reside there for 
security| Epaminondas was relieved from a most formidable 
rival, while the body of Theban allies north of Boeotia became 
much more dependent than they would have remained, if there 
had been a competing power like that of Jason in Thessaly. The 
treasures of the god were preserved a few years longer, to be 
rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greece, 
during the months immediately succeeding the battle of Leuktra, 
events not less serious and stirring had occurred in Peloponnesus. 
The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days before that battle, bound 
the Lacedzmonians to disband their forces, remove all their hare 
mosts and garrisons, and leave every subordinate city to its own 
liberty of action. As they did not scruple to violate the treaty by 
the orders sent to Kleombrotus, so they probably were not zealous 
in executing the remaining conditions ; though officers were named, 
for the express purpose of going round to see that the evacuation 
of the cities was really carried into effect.2 But it probably was 
not accomplished in twenty days; nor would it perhaps have been 
ever more than nominalty accomplished, if Kleombrotus had been 
successful in Beotia. But after these twenty days came the por- 
tentous intelligence of the fate of that prince and his army. The 
invincible arm of Sparta was broken; she had not a man to spare 
for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts dis- 
appeared at once, (as they had disappeared from the Asiatic and 
insular cities twenty-three years before, immediately after the 
battle of Knidus,3) and returned home. Nor was this all. The 
Lacedemonian ascendency had been maintained everywhere by 
local oligarchies or dekarchies, which had been for the most part 
violent and oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived 


' Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 37. 2 Diodor. xv, 38. é&éaywyei¢ 
3 Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 1-5. 
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of their foreign support, the long-accumulated flood of interna) 
discontent burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably by 
returning exiles. ‘Their past misgovernment was avenged by se- 
vere sentences and proscription, to the length of great reactionary 
injustice ; and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan revolution 
became so numerous, as to harass and alarm seriously the newly- 
established governments. Such were the commotions which, dur- 
ing the latter half of 371 B. c., disturbed many of the Peloponne. 
sian towns, — Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Sikyon, Megara, ete., 
though with great local difference, both of detail and of result. 
But the city where intesttinecommotion took place in its most. 
violent form was Argos. We do not know how this fact was con- 


' Diodor. xv, 39, 40. 

Diodorus mentions these commotions as if they had taken place after the 
peace concluded in 374 B. c., and not after the peace of 371 B.c. But it is 
impossible that they can have taken place after the former, which in point 
of fact, was broken off almost as soon as sworn, —was never carried into 
effect, —and comprised no one but Athens and Sparta. I have before re- 
marked that Diodorus seems to have confounded, both in his mind and in 
his history, these two treaties of peace together, and has predicated of the 
former what really belongs to the latter. The commotions which he men- 
tions come in, most naturally and properly, immediately after the battle of 
Leuktra. 

He affirms the like reaction against Lacedzemonian supremacy and its 
local representatives in the various cities, to have taken place even after 
the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B. c. (xv, 5) Butif such reaction began at 
that time, it must have been promptly repressed by Sparta, then in undi- 
minished and even advancing power. 

Another occurrence, alleged to have happened after the battle of Leuktra, 
may be properly noticed here. Polybius (ii, 39), and Strabo seemingly 
copying him (viii, p 384), assert that both Sparta and Thebes agreed to 
leave their disputed questions of power to the arbitration of the Achzans, 
and to abide by their decision. Though I greatly respect the authority of 
Polybius, Iam unable here to reconcile his assertion either with the facts 
which unquestionably occurred, or with general probability. If any such 
arbitration was ever consented to, it must have come to nothing; for the 
war went on without interruption. But I cannot bring myself to believe 
that it was even consented to, either by Thebes or by Sparta. The exuber- 
ant confidence of the former, the sense of dignity on the part of the latter, 
must have indisposed both to such a proceeding; especially to the acknowl- 
edgment of umpires like the Achzan cities, who enjoyed little estimation 
in 370 B. c., though they acquired a good deal a century and a half after: 
wards. 
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nected with the general state of Grecian politics at the time ; for 
Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, nor a member 
of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as we know) concerned in 
the recent war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 8B. c. The 
Argeian government was a democracy, and the popular leaders 
were vehement in their denunciations against the oligarchical 
opposition party — who were men of wealth and great family 
position. These last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for the 
forcible overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was 
discovered prior to execution, and some of the suspected conspir- 
ators were interrogated under the torture, to make them reveal 
their accomplices , under which interrogation one of them deposed 
against thirty conspicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty 
trial, put these thirty men to death, and confiscated their property, 
while others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious 
did the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that they continued their executions until they 
had put to death twelve hundred (or, as some say, fifteen hundred) 
of the principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done ; upon which 
the people were animated to fury against them, and put them te 
death also.1 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which these 
multiplied executions were consummated ; though the name seems 
more to indicate an impetuous popular insurrection than deliberate 
executions. We know the facts too imperfectly to be able to infer 
anything more than the brutal working of angry political passion 
amidst a population like that of Argos or Korkyra, where there 
was not (as at Athens) either a taste for speech, or the habit of 
being guided by speech, and of hearing both sides of every ques- 
tion fully discussed. Cicero remarks that he had never heard of 
an Argeian orator. The acrimony of Demosthenes and Aischines 
was discharged by mutual eloquence of vituperation, while the 
assembly or the dikastery afterwards decided between them. We 
are told that the assembled Athenian people, when «hey heard the 
news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked 9 ut. that they 


' Diodcr. xv, 57, 58. 
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caused the solemnity of purification to be performed round the 
assembly.! 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, ex- 
pelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the Peloponnesian 
cities, — and though as yet there was no Theban interference 
within the isthmus, either actual or prospective, — yet she ,was 
profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any effort either to afford 
protection or to uphold ascendency. One single defeat had driven 
her to the necessity of contending for home and family ;2 probably 
too the dispositions of her own Periceki and Helots in Laconia, 
were such as to require all her force as well as all her watchful- 
ness. At any rate, her empire and her influence over the senti- 
ments of Greeks out of Laconia, became suddenly extinct, to a 
degree which astonishes us, when we recollect that it had become 
a sort of tradition in the Greek mind, and that, only nine years 
before, it had reached as far as Olynthus. How completely her 
ascendency had passed away, is shown in a remarkable step taken 
by Athens, seemingly towards the close of 371 8. c., about four 
months after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian 
cities, though they had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of a voluntary alli- 
ance under the presidency of some considerable city. Of this feel- 
ing the Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and invite them 
to enter into a common league at Athens, on the basis of the peace 
of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently sworn at Sparta. Many 


* Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Precept. p 814 B.; Isokrates, Or v, (Philip.) 
3.58.; compare Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Rom. vii, 66. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 10. 

The discouragement of the Spartans is revealed by the unwilling, though 
indirect, intimations of Xenophon, — not less than by their actual conduct 
— Hellen. vi, 5, 21; vii, 1, 30-32; compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 1-3. 

"Evdvundévrec ol ’AYnvaior bri of MeAorovvqorot Ett oiovtai, ypyvat axe 
Aovdeiv, Kai obtw dtakéorvTo of Aakedarmoviol, GoTEP TOdC "AVnvaiove dréYe- 
oav —petanéurovra Ta¢ TOAELC, boot BovAovTar THE ElpnYAC METEXELY, ny 
Baothede xatéreuwper. 

In this passage, Morus and some other critics maintain that we ought te 
read ow (which seems not to be supported by any MSS.), in place of 
ott. Zeune and Schneider have admitted the new reading into the text; 
yet they doubt the propriety of the change, and I confess that I share their 
doubts. The word ottw will construe, and gives a clear sense; a very dif 
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of them, obeying the summons, entered into an engagement to the 
following effect : “I will adhere to the peace sent down by the Per- 
sian king, and to the resolutions of the Athenians and the allies 
generally. If any of the cities who have sworn this oath shall be 
attacked, I will assist her with all my might.” What cities, or how 
many, swore to this engagement, we are not told; we make out 
indirectly that Corinth was one ;! but the Eleians refused it, on the 
ground that their right of sovereignty over the Marganeis, the 
Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not recognized. The forma- 
tion of the league itself, however, with Athens as president, is a 
striking fact, as evidence of the sudden dethronement of Sparta, 
and as a warning that she would henceforward have to move in 
her own separate orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. 
Athens stepped into the place of Sparta, as president of the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace; though 
the cities which entered into this new compact were not for that 
reason understood to break with their ancient president.? 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
time, though we cannot mark its exact date, — serves to mark the 
altered position of Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the assembly 
of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for the unlawful cap- 
ture of their citadel the Kadmeia by Pheebidas, while under a 
sworn peace; and for the sanction conferred by the Spartan au- 
thorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the place. The 
Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans guilty, and condemned 
them to a fine of five hundred talents. As the fine was not paid, 
the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled it; but the second 
sentence remained unexecuted as well as the first, since there 
were no means of enforcement. Probably neither those who 


ferent sense from ov7w, indeed, — yet more likely to have been intended by 
Xenophon. 

‘ Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 37. 

? Thus the Corinthians still continued allies of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. vii, 
4,8) 

$ Diodor. xvi, 23-29; Justin, viii, 1. 

We may fairly suppose that both of them borrow from Theopompus, who 
treated at large of the memorable Sacred War against the Phokians, which 
began in 355 B c., and in which the conduct of Sparta was partly deter- 
mined by this previous sentence of the Amphiktyons. See Theopompi 
Fragm. 182-184, ed. Didot. 
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preferred the charge, nor those who passed the vote, expected that 
the Lacedzmonians would really submit to pay the fine. The ut- 
most which could be done, by way of punishment for such contu- 
macy, would be to exclude them from the Pythian games, which 
were celebrated under the presidency of the Amphiktyons; and 
we may perhaps presume that they really were thus excluded. 
The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more than one 
point of view. First, as indicating the lessened dignity of Sparta. 
Since the victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, Thebes had 
become preponderant, especially in Northern Greece, where the 
majority of the nations or races voting in the Amphiktyonic assembly 
were situated. It is plainly through the ascendency of Thebes, that 
this condemnatory vote was passed. Next, as indicating the incipient 
tendency, which we shall hereafter observe still farther developed, 
to extend the functions of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond its 
special sphere of religious solemnities, and to make it the instru- 
ment of political coercion or revenge in the hands of the predomi- 
nant state. In the previous course of this history, an entire cen- 
tury has passed without giving occasion to mention the Amphik- 
tyonic assembly as taking part in political affairs. Neither Thu- 
eydides nor Xenophon, though their united histories cover seventy 
years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, ever speak of that assembly. 
The latter, indeed, does not even notice this fine imposed upon 
the Lacedemonians, although it falls within the period of his his- 
tory. We know the fact only from Diodorus and Justin; and 
unfortunately merely as a naked fact, without any collateral or 
preliminary details. During the sixty or seventy years preceding 
the battle of Leuktra, Sparta had always had her regular political 
confederacy and synod of allies convened by herself: her political 
ascendency was exercised over them, eo nomine, by a method 
more direct and easy than that of perverting the religious author- 
ity of the Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a proceeding were 
open to her.!| But when Thebes, after the battle of Leuktra, be- 
came the more powerful state individually, she had no such estab- 
lished confederacy and synod of allies, to sanction her propositions, 
and to share or abet her antipathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, 


‘ See Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyomen, pp. 192-197 {Ber 
fin, 1812). 
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meeting alternately at Delphi and at Thermopyle, and composed ot 
twelve ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, as 
well as most of them inconsiderable in power, — presented itself as 
a convenient instrument for her purposes. There was a certain show 
of reason for considering the seizure of the Kadmeia by Phcebidas 
asa religious offence ; since it was not only executed during the Pyth- 
ian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation of the public law and 
interpolitical obligations recognized between Grecian cities ; which, 
like other obligations, were believed to be under the sanction of the 
gods ; though probably, if the Athenians and Platzans had pre- 
ferred a similar complaint to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for 
her equally unjust attempt to surprise Platea under full peace in 
the spring of 431 B. c.,— both Spartans and Thebans would have 
resisted it. In the present case, however, the Thebans had a case 
against Sparta sufficiently plausible, when combined with their over- 
ruling ascendency, to carry a majority in the Amphiktyonic assem- 
bly, and to procure the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself 
the sentence produced no direct effect, — which will explain the 
silence of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, 
connected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found hereafter 
pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability and inde- 
pendence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none were more 
powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, 
than the Arcadians. Tegea, their most important city, situated on 
the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy wholly in the 
interest of Sparta: Orchomenus was of like sentiment; and Man- 
tinea had been broken up into separate villages (about fifteen years 
before) by the Lacedemonians themselves — an act of high-handed 
injustice committed at the zenith of their power after the peace of 
Antalkidas. The remaining Arcadian population were in great 
proportion villagers ; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always 
ready to follow the Lacedemonian banners, as well from old habit 
and military deference, as from the love of plunder.! 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. The Ar- 
cadians not only ceased to count upon victory and plunder in the 
service of Sparta, but Segan to fancy that their own military prow- 


’ Xen Hellen. y, 2, 19 
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ess was not inferior to that of the Spartans; while the disappear- 
ance of the harmosts left them free to follow their own inclinations. 
It was by the Mantineans that the movement was first commenced. 
Divested of Grecian city-life, and condemned to live in separate 
villages, each under its own philo-Spartan oligarchy, they had 
nourished a profound animosity, which manifested itself on the first 
opportunity of deposing these oligarchies and coming again to- 
gether. The resolution was unanimously adopted, to re-establish 
Mantinea with its walls, and resume their political consolidation ; 
while the leaders banished by the Spartans at their former inter- 
vention, now doubtless returned to become foremost in the work.! 
As the breaking up of Mantinea had been one of the most obnox- 
ious acts of Spartan omnipotence, so there was now a strong sym- 
pathy in favor of its re-establishment. Many Arcadians from other 
quarters came to lend auxiliary labor, while the Eleians sent three 
talents as a contribution towards the cost. Deeply mortified by this 
proceeding, yet too weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent 
Agesilaus with a friendly remonstrance. Having been connected 
with the city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the 
command of the army of coercion previously employed against it; 
nevertheless, on this occasion, the Mantinean leaders refused to 
convene their public assembly to hear his communication, desiring 
that he would make known his purpose tothem. Accordingly, he 
intimated that he had come with no view of hindering the re- 
establishment of the city, but simply to request that they would de- 
fer it until the consent of Sparta could be formally given ; which 
(he promised) should soon be forthcoming, together with a hand- 
some subscription to lighten the cost. But the Mantinean leaders 
answered, that compliance was impossible, since a public resolution 
had already been taken to prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged 
at such a rebuff, yet without power to resent it, Agesilaus was 
compelled to return home.?_ The Mantineans persevered and come 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 6; vi, 5, 3. 


? Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 4, 5. 
Pausanias (viii, 8, 6; ix, 14, 2) states that the Thebans reéstablished the 


city of Mantinea. The act emanated from the spontaneous impulse of the 
Mantineans and other Arcadians, before the Thebans had yet begun to in- 
terfere actively in Peloponnesus, which we shall presently find them doing. 
But it was doubtless done in reliance upon Thebar support, and was in all 
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pleted the rebuilding of their city, on a level site, and in an ellip- 
tical form, surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, by Man- 
tinean leaders who had either been exiles themselves, or sym- 
pathized with the exiles, — was only the prelude to a series of 
others (presently to be recounted) yet more galling and intolerable. 
But it was doubtless felt to the quick both by the ephors and by 
Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostration into which they 
had so suddenly fallen. To appreciate fully such painful senti- 
ment, we must recollect that an exaggerated pride and sense of 
dignity, individual as well as collective, founded upon military 
excellence and earned by incredible rigor of training, — was the 
chief mental result imbibed by every pupil of Lykurgus, and 


probability made known to, and encouraged by, Epaminondas. It formed 
the first step to that series of anti-Spartan measures in Arcadia, which I 
shall presently relate. 

Either the city of Mantinea now built was not exactly in the same situ- 
ation as the one dismantled in 385 3. c., since the river Ophis did not run 
through it, as it had run through the former,—or else the course of 
the Ophis has altered. If the former, there would be three successive 
sites, the oldest of them being on the hill called Ptolis, somewhat north of 
Gurzuli. Ptolis was perhaps the larger of the primary constituent villages. 
Ernst Curtuis (Peloponnesos, p. 242) makes the hill Gurzuli to be the same 
as the hill called Ptolis; Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, and places 
Ptolis on his map northward of Gurzuli (Peloponnesiaca, p. 378-381). The 
summit of Gurzuli is about one mile distant from the centre of Mantinea 
(Leake, Peloponnes. p. 383). 

The walls of Mantinea, as rebuilt in 370 B.c., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more than two miles in circumference. The 
greater axis of the ellipse points north and south. It was surrounded with 
a wet ditch, whose waters join into one course at the west of the town, and 
form a brook which Sir William Gell calls the Ophis (Itinerary of the Mo- 
rea, p. 142). The face of the wall is composed of regularly cut square 
stones; it is about ten feet thick in all, — four feet for an outer wall, two feet 
for an inner wall, and an intermediate space of four feet filled up with rubbish. 
There were eight principal double gates, each with a narrow winding ap- 
proach, defended by a round tower on each side. There were quadrangn- 
lar towers, eighty feet apart, all around the circumference of the walls (Ernst 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, p. 236, 237). 

These are instructive remains, indicating the ideas of the Greeks res 
pecting fortification in the time of Epaminondas. It appears that Mantis 
nea was not so large as Tegea, to which last Curtius assigns a circumfe 
rene? of more than three miles (p. 253). 
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hitherto ratified as legitimate by the general testimony of Greece. 
This was his principal recompense for the severe fatigue, the in- 
tense self-suppression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered 
routine, wherein he was born and died. As an individual, the 
Spartan citizen was pointed out by the finger of’ admiration at the 
Olympic and other festivals ;! while he saw his city supplicated 
from the most distant regions of Greece, and obeyed almost every- 
where near her own border, as Pan-hellenic president. On a 
sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of events, he now felt 
this proud prerogative sentiment not only robbed of its former 
tribute, but stung in the most mortifying manner. Agesilaus, 
especially, was the more open to such humiliation, since he was 
not only a Spartan to the core, but loaded with the consciousness 
of having exercised more infleunce than any other king before 
him, —of having succeeded to the throne at a moment when 
Sparta was at the maximum of her power, —and of having now 
in his old age accompanied her, in part brought her by his 
misjudgments, into her present degradation. 

Agesilaus had, moreover, incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of religious 
ryeruple and uneasiness. It has been already stated that he was, 
and had been from childhood, lame ; which deformity had been 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute be- 
tween him and Leotychides in 398 B. c. for the vacant throne) as 
disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and as being the precise 
calamity against which an ancient oracle —“ Beware of a lame 
reign” — had given warning. Ingenious interpretation by Ly- 
sander, combined with superior personal merit in Agesilaus, and 
suspicions about the legitimacy of Leotychides, had caused the 
objection to be then overruled. But there had always been a 
party, even during the palmy days of Agesilaus, who thought that 
he had obtained the crown under no good auspices. And when 
the humiliation of Sparta arrived, every man’s religion suggested 
to him readily the cause of it,2 — “See what comes of having set 
at nought the gracious warning of the gods, and put upon ourselves 
alame reign!” In spite of such untoward impression, however, 
the real energy and bravery of Agesilaus, which had not deserted 


! Jsokrates, Or. vi, (Archidamus) s. 111. 
2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 34. 
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even an infirm body and an age of seventy vears, was more than 
ever indispensable to his country. He was «ill the chief leader 
of her affairs, condemned to the sad necessity of subnitting to this 
Mantinean affront, and much worse. that followed it, withcut the 
least power of hindrance. 

The reéstablishment of Mantinea was probably completed dur- 
ing the autumn and winter of B. c. 871-370. Such coalescence 
of villages into a town, coupled with the predominance of feelings 
hostile to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea of a larger 
political union among all who bore the Arcadian name. As yet, 
no such union had ever existed; the fractions of the Arcadian 
name had nothing in common, apart from other Greeks, except 
many legendary and religious sympathies, with a belief in the 
same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity.! But now the idea 
and aspiration, espoused with peculiar ardor by a leading Man- 
tinean named Lykomedes, spread itself rapidly over the country, 
to form a “commune Arcadum,” or central Arcadian authority, 
composed in certain proportions out of all the sections now auton- 
omous, — and invested with peremptory power of determining by 
the vote of its majority. Such central power, however, was not 
intended to absorb or set aside the separate governments, but only 
to be exercised for certain definite purposes; in maintaining una- 
nimity at home, together with concurrent, independent action, as 
to foreign states.2 This plan of Pan-Arcadian federation was 
warmly promoted by the Mantineans, who looked to it as a protec- 


' It seems, however, doubtful whether there were not some common Ar- 
cadian coins struck, even before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such are extant; but they are referred by K. O. Miiller, as well as 
by M. Boeckh (Metrologisch. Untersuchungen, p. 92) to a later date subse. 
quent to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtius (Beytrage zur Aeltern Miinzkunde, p 
85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that there is a great difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that several in all probability belong to a 
date earlier than the battle of Leuktra. He supposes that these older coins 
were struck in connection with the Pan-Arcadian sanctuary and temple of 
Zeus Lykzus, and probably out of a common treasury at the temple of that 
god for religious purposes; perhaps also in cornection with the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii, 5, 11) between Mantinea and Orchomenus. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,6. ovvayov éxt rd ovreévar wav 7rd AoKadirdv, wat 
6,r¢ vingn év TH KoLv@, TodTO KipLov elvat Kal TOY TdAEwD, ete. 

Comovare Dindor. xv, 59-62. 
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tion to themselves in case the Spartan power should revive; as 
well as by the Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was ex- 
pected in case of need. It found great favor in most parts of 
Arcadia, especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, 
which stood most in need of union to protect themselves against the 
Spartans, — the Mzenaiians, Parrhasians, Eutresians, Egytes,! ete. 
Bat the jealousies among the more considerable cities made some 
of them adverse to any scheme emanating from Mantinea. Among 
these unfriendly opponents were Herea, on the west of Arcadia 
bordering on Elis, — Orchomenus,? conterminous with Mantinea 
to the north — and Tegea, conterminous to the south. The hold 
of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always maintained chiefly 
through Orchomenus and Tegea. The former was the place where 
they deposited their hostages taken from other suspected towns; 
the latter was ruled by Stasippus and an oligarchy devoted to their 
interests.? 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan-Arcadian movement, and 
desirous of breaking off their connection with Sparta. At the head 
of this party were Proxenus and Kallibius; while Stasippus and 
his friends, supported by a senate composed chiefly of their parti- 
sans, vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing system. 
Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal to the assembled 
people, whom accordingly they convoked in arms; pacific popular 
assemblies, with free discussion, forming seemingly no part of the 
constitution of the city. Stasippus and his friends appeared in 
armed numbers also; and a conflict ensued, in which each party 
charged the other with bad faith and with striking the first blow.4 
At first Stasippus had the advantage. Proxenus with a few of the 


' See Pausanias, viii, 27, 2, 3 7 Xen Hellen vi, 5, 11 

+ For the relations of these Arcadian cities, with Sparta and with each 
other, see Thucyd iv, 134, v, 61, 64, 77 

4 Xenophon in his account represents Stasippus and his fmends as being 
quite in the right, and as having behaved net only with justice but with 
clemency. But we learn from an indirect admission, in another place, that 
there was also another story, totally different, which represented Stasippus 
as having begun unjust violence Compare Hellenic v1, 5,7, 8 with vi, 5, 
36. 

The manifest partiality of Xenophon, in these latter books, greatly dy 
minishes the value of his owr belief on such a matter 

VOL. X. l4oc. 
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opposite party were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder 
maintained himself near the town-wall, and in possession of the gate 
on the side towards Mantinea. To that city he had before de- 
spatched an express, entreating aid,while he opened a parley with 
the opponents. Presently the Mantinean force arrived, and was 
admitted within the gates; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he 
could no longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate towards 
Pallantium. He took sanctuary with a few friends in a neighbor- 
ing temple of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his adversaries, 
who removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down upon them. 
The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender. Fettered and 
placed on a cart, they were carried back to Tegea, and put on their 
trial before the united Tegeans and Mantineans, who condemned 
them and put them to death. Eight hundred Tegeans, of the de- 
feated party, fled as exiles to Sparta.! 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at Te- 
gea; a struggle of force on both sides, and not of discussion, — as 
was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, where 
scarce any serious change of policy in the state could be brought 
about without violence. It decided the success of the Pan- Arcadian 
movement, which now proceeded with redoubled enthusiasm. Both 
Mantinea and Tegea were cordially united in its favor; though Or- 
chomenus, still strenuous in opposing it, hired for that purpose, as 
well as for her own defence, a body of mercenaries from Corinth 
ander Polytropus. A full assembly of the Arcadian name was 
convoked at a small town called Asea, in the mountainous district 
west of Tegea. It appears to have been numerously attended ; 
for we hear of one place, Eutzea (in the district of Mount Mznalus,? 
and near the borders of Laconia), from whence every single male 
adult went to the assembly. It was here that the consummation 
of the Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally determined ; though 
Orchomenus and Herzea still stood aloof.3 

There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this loss 
to herself, and transfer to her enemies, of Tegea, the most powerful 
of her remaining allies.4 To assist the exiles and avenge Stasip- 


‘ Xen Hellen. vi, 5, 8, 9, 10 
* Pausanias, viii, 27, 3. 3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 11, 12. 
* Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 2. 


See the prodigious anxiety manifested by the Lacedemonians respecting 
the sure adhesion of Tegea (Thucyd. vy, 64). 
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pus, as well as to arrest the Arcadian movement, she resolved on 
a march into the country, in spite of her present dispirited condi- 
tion ; while Herza and Lepreum, but no other places, sent con- 
tingents to her aid. From Elis and Argos, on the other hand, 
reinforcements came to Mantinea and Tegea. Proclaiming that 
the Mantineans had violated the recent peace by their entry into 
Tegea, Agesilaus marched across the border against them. The 
first Arcadian town which he reached was Eutza,! where he found 
that all the male adults had gone to the great Arcadian assembly. 
Though the feebler population, remaining behind, were completely 
in his power, he took scrupulous care to respect both person and 
property, and even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. 
At Eutza he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait for 
the junction of the mercenary force and the Beeotian exiles under 
Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against the latter place, how- 
ever, the Mantineans had marched under Lykomédes, while Poly- 
tropus, coming forth from the walls to meet them, had been de- 
feated with loss, and slain.2 Hence Agesilaus was compelled to 
advance onward with .is own unassisted forces, through the terri- 
tory of Tegea up to the neighborhood of Mantinea. His onward 
march left the way from Asea to Tegea free, upon which the Arca- 
dians assembled at Asea broke up, and marched by night to Te- 
gea; from whence, on the next day, they proceeded to Mantinea, 
along the mountain range eastward of the Tegeatic plain; so that 
the whole Arcadian force thus became united. Agesilaus on his 


- I cannot but think that Euteea stands marked upon the maps of Kiepert 
at a point too far from the frontier of Laconia, and so situated in reference 
to Asea, that Agesilaus must have passed very near Asea in order to get to 
it; which is difficult to suppose, seeing that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled at Asea. Xenophon calls Eutea roAcv duopov with reference to 
Laconia (Hellen. vi, 5, 12); this will hardly suit with the position marked 
by Kiepert. 

The district called Menalia must have reached farther southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. It included Oresteion, which was on the 
straight road from Sparta to Tegea (Thucyd. v, 64; Herodot. ix, 11). 
Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his map agreeably to what seems the mean- 
ing of Pausanias, viii, 44,3. But it rather appears that the place mentioned 
by Pausanias must have been Oresthasion, and that Oresteion must have been 
a different plate, though Pausanias considers them the same. See the geo- 
graphical Appendix to K. O. Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii, p. 442 — Germ. edit 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 13, 14, Diodor xv, 62. 
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side, having ravaged the fields and encamped within little more 
than two miles from the walls of Mantinea, was agreeably sur- 
prised by the junction of his allies from Orchomenus, who had 
eluded by a night-march the vigilan>+ of the enemy. Both on one 
side and on the other, the forces were thus concentrated. Agesilaus 
found himself on the first night, without intending it, embosomed 
ina recess of the mountains near Mantinea, where the Mantineans 
gathered on the high ground around, in order to attack him from 
above, the next morning. By a well-managed retreat, he extricated 
himself from this inconvenient position, and regained the plain 5 
where he remained three days, prepared to give battle if the ene- 
my came forth, in order that he might “not seem (says Xenophon) 
to hasten his departure through fear.”' As the enemy kept within 
their walls, he marched homeward, on the fourth day, to his former 
camp in the Tegean territory. The enemy did not pursue, and he 
then pushed on his march, though it was late in the evening, to 
Eutea; “wishing (says Xenophon) to get his troops off before 
even the enemies’ fires could be seen, in order that no one might 
say that his return was a flight. He thought that he had raised 
the spirit of Sparta out of the previous discouragement, by invad- 
ing Arcadia and ravaging the country without any enemy coming 
forth to fight him.”2. The army was then brought back to Sparta 
and disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or four 
days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians! So fatally 
had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than eighteen 
months before) when the peremptory order had been sent to Kle- 
ombrotus, to march out of Phokis straight against Thebes ! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but from a wise 
discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had kept within the 


+ Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 20. drwe pi dokoin goBovuevog orevdery THY épodov. 

See Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii, c. xxiv, p. 74,75. The exact 
spot designated by the words rdv dmioBev KoArov tie Mavtivixqe, seems 
hardly to be identified. 

* Xen Hellen. vi, 5,21. Bovacuevoc amayayety rode ¢wAitac, mplv Kai ra 
mipa Tav ToAEuiwn ideiv, iva wh TEC eitn, oc pebywy dmayayo. °Ex ydp tie 
mpoodev aduucac éddKEt TE avetandévar THY TOALY, bt Kal EuBEBANKEL Ele THY 
Apkudiav, kai dnodvte THY yaour oddele HIEAHKEL paxeodar: compare Pla- 
tarch, Agesil. ¢ 30. 
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walls of Mantinea. Epaminondas with the Theban army was 
approaching to their aid, and daily expected ; a sum of ten talents 
having been lent by the Eleians to defray the cost.!. He had been 
invited by them and by others of the smaller Peloponnesian states, 
who felt the necessity of some external protector against Sparta, 
—and who even before they applied to Thebes for aid, had so- 
licited the like interference from Athers (probably under the 
general presidency accepted by Athens, and the oaths interchanged 
by her with various inferior cities, since the battle of Leuktra), 
but had experienced a refusal.2 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency ever since 
the battle of Leuktra. The first use made of his victory had been 
to establish or confirm the ascendency of Thebes both over the 
recusant Beeotian cities and over the neighboring Phokians and 
Lokrians, etc. After this had been accomplished, he must have 
been occupied (during the early part of 870 B.c.) in anxiously 
watching the movements of Jason of Pherae, — who had already 
announced his design of marching with an imposing force to Del- 
phi for the celebration of the Pythian games (about August 1.) 
Though this despot was the ally of Thebes, yet as both his power, 
and his aspirations towards the headship of Greece,3 were well 
known, no Theban general, even of prudence inferior to Epamin- 
ondas, could venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away 
the Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Beeotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such apprehen- 
sions, and a few weeks sufficed to show that his successors were 
far less formidable in power as well as in ability. Accordingly, 
in the autumn of 370 B. c. Epaminondas had his attention free to 
turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both of maintaining the 
anti-Spartan revolution which had taken place in Tegea, and of 
seconding the pronounced impulse among the Arcadians towards 
federative coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went farther still 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, such as 
should forever disable Sparta from recovering her prominent sta 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 19. 

? Diodor. xy, 62. . 
Compare Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolit. pp 205-207, s. 13-28, 
? Diodor. xy, 60. 
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tion in the Grecian world. While with one hand he organized 
Arcadia, with the other he took measures for replacing the exiled 
Messenians on their ancient territory. To achieve this, it was 
necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known as 
independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but now, for 
near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, tilled by Helots 
for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While converting these 
Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers had once been, 
Epaminondas proposed to invite back all the wanderers of the 
game race who were dispersed in various portions of Greece ; 
80 as at once to impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to 
plant upon her flank a neighbor bitterly hostile. It has been 
already mentioned, that during the Peloponnesian war, the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens and 
Sparta, — at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylus, in Kephallenia, 
and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that war by the tri- 
umphant Spartans,' not only from Peloponnesus, but also from 
Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these exiles had since been dispersed 
among various Hellenic colonies ; at Rhegium in Italy, at Messéné 
in Sicily, at Hesperides in Libya. From 404 B.c. (the close of 
the war) to 373 B. C., they had remained thus without a home. At 
length, about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate 
navy again became equal or superior to the Lacedzemonian on 
the west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge the 
hope of being restored to Naupaktus.2 Probably their request 
may have been preferred and discussed in the synod of Athenian 
allies, where the Thebans sat as members. Nothing however had 
been done towards it by the Athenians, — who soon became fa- 
tigued with the war, and at length made peace with Sparta, — 
when the momentous battle of Leuktra altered, both completely 
and suddenly, the balance of power in Greece. A chance of pro- 
tection was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, far more 
promising than they had ever had from Athens. Epaminondas, 
well aware of the loss as well as humiliation that he should inflict 
upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient territory, entered 
into communication with them, and caused them to be invited to 
Peloponnesus from all their distant places of emigration. By th 


' Diodor. xiv, 34. 2 Pausanias, iv, 26, 3. 
* Diodor. xv, 66; Pausanias, iv, 26, 3, 4. 
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time of his march into Arcadia, in the late autumn of 370 8. c., 
many of them had already joined him, burning with all their 
ancient hatred of Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same 
sentiment among Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was combined in 
the mind of Epaminondas another, for the political consolidation 
of the Arcadians; both being intended as parts of one strong and 
self-supporting organization against Sparta on her own border 
Of course he could have accomplished nothing of the kind, if there 
had not been a powerful spontaneous movement towards consolida- 
tion among the Arcadians themselves. But withovt his guidance 
and protection, the movement would have proved abortive, througb 
the force of local jealousies within the country, fomented and 
seconded by Spartan aid from without. Though the general vote 
for federative coalition had been passed with enthusiasm, yet te 
carry out such a vote to the satisfaction of all, without quarrelling 
on points of detail, would have required far more of public-minded 
sentiment, as well as of intelligence, than what could be reckoned 
upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary to establish a new 
city; since the standing jealousy between Mantinea and Tegea, 
now for the first time embarked in one common cau3e, would never 
have permitted that either should be preferred as the centre of the 
new consolidation.! Besides fixing upon the new site required, it 
was indispensable also to choose betwecn conilicting exigencies, 
and to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly have 
been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The authority 
here deficient was precisely supplied by Epaminondas; who 
brought with him a victorious army and a splendid personal name, 
combined with impartiality as to the local politics of Arcadia, and 
single-minded hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to these two great foundations, as well as to 
expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas now marched the ‘Theban 
army into Arcadia; the command being voluntarily intrusted to 
him by Pelopidas and the other Beeotarchs present. He ar- 
rived shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while the Arcadi- 


1 To illustrate small things by great, — At the first formation of the 
Federal Constitution of the United States of America, the rival pretensions 
cf New York and Philadelphia were among the principal motives for cre- 
ting the new federal city of Washington. 
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ans and Eleians were ravaging the lands of the recusant town of 
Herea. As they speedily came back to greet his arrival, the ag- 
gregate confederate body,— Argeians, Arcadians, and Eleians, 
united with the Thebans and their -accompanying allies, — is said 
to have amounted to forty thousand, or according to some, even to 
seventy thousand men.! Not merely had Epaminondas brought 
with him a choice body of auxiliaries, — Phokians, Lokrians, Ku- 
beeans, Akarnanians, Herakleots, Malians, and Thessalian cavalry 
and peltasts, — but the Bceotian bands themselves were so brilliant 
and imposing, as to excite universal admiration. The victory of 
Leuktra had awakened among them an enthusiastic military ardor, 
turned to account by the genius of Epaminondas, and made to 
produce a finished discipline which even the unwilling Xenophon 
cannot refuse to acknowledge.2 Conscious of the might of their 
assembled force, within a day’s march of Laconia, the Arcadians, 
Argeians, and Eleians pressed Epaminondas to invade that coun- 
try, now that no allies could approach the frontier to its aid. At 
first he was unwilling to comply. He had not come prepared for 
the enterprise ; being well aware, from his own journey to Sparta 
(when the peace-congress was held there prior to the battle of 
Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the intervening country, 
so easy to be defended, especially during the winter-season, by 
troops like the Lacedzemonians, whom he believed to be in occu- 
pation of all the passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until 
the instances of his allies were backed by assurances from the 
Arcadians on the frontier, that the passes were not all guarded; as 
well as by invitations from some of the discontented Periceki, 
in Laconia. These Periceki engaged to revolt openly, if he would 
only show himself in the country. They told him that there was 
a general slackness throughout Laconia in obeying the military 
requisitions from Sparta; and tendered their lives as atonement 
if they should be found to speak falsely. By such encourage- 
ments, as well as by the general impatience of all around him te 


' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 31; and compare Agesil. and Pomp ec. 4; Diodor 
xv, 62. Compare Xenophon, Agesilaus, 2, 24. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,23. Of d Apadec kat ’Apyeios kal "HAevoe Emedor 
abrovce nyeioSal H¢ TaytoTa eic THY AaKkwriKHy, EideiKYEYTEC “ev TO éavToOr 
nAjSoc, ineperacvorvrec O? 7d TOv OnBaiwy otpatevua. Kai yap of pen 
Bowstot éyvuvacovto navrec mepi Ta rAG, GyaAAoevor TH év AcdKTpOLE ving 
ete. 
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revenge upon Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascend- 
ency, Epaminondas was at length induced to give the order of 
invasion.! 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsibility, will 
not surprise us, if we recollect, that over and above the real diffi- 
culties of the country, invasion of Laconia by land was an unpar- 
alleled phenomenon, — that the force of Sparta was most imper- 
fectly known, — that no such thought had been entertained when 
he left Thebes, — that the legal duration of command, for himself 
and his colleagues, would not permit it, — and that though his Pelo- 
ponnesian allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of his troops 
and his countrymen might well censure him, if the unknown force 
of resistance turned out as formidable as their associations from old 
time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, all pene- 
trating by different passes. ‘The Eleians had the westernmost and 
easiest road, the Argeians the easternmost ;? while the Thebans 
themselves and the Arcadians formed the two central divisions. 
The latter alone experienced any serious resistance. More dar- 
ing even than the Thebans, they encountered Ischolaus the Spartan 
at Ium or Oeum in the district called Skiritis, attacked him in the 
village, and overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by supe- 
rior numbers, and seemingly also by some favor or collusion? on 
the part of the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave 
Spartan with nearly all his division perished. At Karyz, the 
Thebans also found and surmounted some resistance ; but the vic- 
tory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement 
to all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia4 and were again 


? Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 24, 25. 

2 Diodor. xv, 64. 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii, ch. 23, p. 29. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 26. When we read that the Arcadians got on the 
roofs of the houses to attack Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply that they 
were admitted into the houses by the villagers. 

4 Respecting the site of Sellasia, Colonel Leake thinks, and advances 
various grounds for supposing, that Sellasia was on the road from Sparta 
to the north-east, towards the Thyreatis; and that Karyz was on the road 
from Sparta northward, towards Tegea. The French investigators of the 
Morea, as wel! as Professor Ross and Kiepert, hold a different opinion, and 
p‘ace Sollasia on the road from Sparta northward towards Tegea (Leake, 
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united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by the 
Spartans, Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders, 
who, continuing their march along the plain or valley towards the 
Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On the next 
day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the bridge which crossed 
that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well-guarded to attempt foro- 
ing it; a strong body of Spartan hoplites being also discernible on 
the other side, in the sacred ground of Athéné Alea. He there- 
fore marched down the left bank of the river, burning and plunder- 
ing the houses in his way, as faras Amykle, between two and three 
miles below Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was 
full, from the winter season; and accomplished the passage, de- 
faating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans who tried to 
oppose it. He was now on the same side of the river as Sparta, to 
which city he slowly and cautiously made his approach; taking 
care to keep his Theban troops always in the best battle order, 
and protecting them, when encamped, by felled trees; while the 
Arcadians and other Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to 
plunder the neighboring houses and property.! 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; desti 
tute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and unassailable 
even in idea. Besides their own native force, the Spartans had 
no auxiliaries except those mercenaries from Orchomenus who 
had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it certain beforehand that 
even these troops would remain with them, if the invasion became 
formidable.2 On the first assemblage of the irresistible army on 
their frontier, they had despatched one of their commanders of 
foreign contingents (called Xenagi) to press the instant coming 
of such Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them; and 
also envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Aux 
diaries were obtained, and rapidly put under march, from Pelléné, 


7eloponnesiaca, p. 342-352 ; Ross, Seisen im Peloponnes. p. 187; Berlin, 
1841). 
Upon such a point, the authority of Colonel Leake is very high; yet the 
epposite opinion respecting the site of Sellasia seems to me preferable. 
Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,30; Diodor. xv, 65. 
? This I apprehend to be the meaning of the phrase — éael uevToe Euever 
@ ol 8f Opyouévov p.oSé6popor, etc. 
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Sikyon, Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and Ha- 
lieis..1 But the ordinary line of march into Laconia was now 
impracticable to them; the whole frontier being barred by Ar- 
geians and Arcadians. Accordingly they were obliged to proceed 
first to the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea 
(embarking probably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the 
peninsula) to Prasiz on the eastern coast of Laconia; from 
whence they made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced to 
cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority.2 By 
this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over until the 
last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, left them behind, 
and conducted the rest thither, arriving only just before the con- 
federate enemies debouched from Sellasia. The Phliasians, on 
crossing to Prasiz, found neither their comrades nor the xenagus, 
but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately they ar- 
rived there both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance of the 
enemy, who were then near Amykle. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonabie to Sparta, than 
creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad feeling which 
habitually reigned in Laconia, between the Spartan citizens on 
one side, and the Periceki and Helots on the other, produced in this 
hour of danger its natural fruits of desertion, alarm, and weakness. 
Not only were the Periceki and Helots in standing discontent, but 
even among the Spartan citizens themselves, a privileged fraction 
called Peers had come to monopolize political honors; while the 
remainder, — poorer men, yet ambitious and active, and known 
under the ordinary name of the Inferiors, — were subject to a de- 
grading exclusion, and rendered bitterly hostile. The account 
given in a previous chapter of the conspiracy of Kinadon, will 
have disclosed the fearful insecurity of the Spartan citizen, sur- 
rounded by so many disaffected companions ; Periceki and Helots 


§ Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 29; vii, 2, 2. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 2,2. Kai diaBaiverv tenevtaiot AayorrTes 
(the Phliasians) ef¢ Ipaciwde tov ovpBonSnoavTwrv....... ov yap mamote 
agéotacar, GAN ob0’”, érel 6 Eevaydc TOdE TpOdLaB EBWTaG AaBadv ano- 
Airdv abrode GyeTto, 0b’ Oe UmeoTpagnoar, GAA’ Hyeu“ova prodwoauevor & 
Tlpaciav, évtwy tov moAeuiwv mepl AudKdac, dnwg Eddvav-o diadovree by 
Zraprnyv adgixovro. 
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in Laconia, inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the 
invading enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest arose, 
since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine that a plun- 
dering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of the sword, would 
make their condition worse instead of better. And accordingly, 
when the ephors made public proclamation, that any Helot who 
would take heavy armor and serve in the ranks as an hoplite, 
should be manumitted, — not less than six thousand Helots gave 
in their names to serve. But a body thus numerous, when seen in 
arms, became itself the object of mistrust to the Spartans; so that 
the arrival of their new allies from Prasiz was welcomed as a 
security, not less against the armed Helots within the city, than 
against the Thebans without.! Open enmity, however, was not 
wanting. A considerable number both of Periceki and Helots 
actually took arms on behalf of the Thebans; others remained 
inactive, disregarding the urgent summons from the ephors, which 
could not now be enforced.? 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 28,29. Gore g6Bov ab obror napeiyou ovvretaypévot 
cat Aiav tddKovv ToAAO? elvat, ete. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 25; vi, 5, 325 vii, 2, 2. 

It is evident from the last of these three passages, that the number of 
Periceki and Helots who actually revolted, was very considerable; and that 
the contrast between the second and third passages evinces the different 
feelings with which the two seem to have been composed by Xenophon. 

In the second, he is recounting the invasion of Epaminondas, with a wish 
to soften the magnitude of the Spartan disgrace and calamity as much as 
he can. Accordingly, he tells us no more than this, — “there were some 
among the Periceki, who even took active service in the attack of Gythium, 
and fought along with the Thebans,” — foav dé riveg TGv Ilepioikwr, ol Kak 
énédevto kal ovveotparevorvto Toi¢g meta OnBaiwr. 

But in the third passage (vii, 2,2: compare his biography called Agesi- 
laus, ii, 24) Xenophon is extolling the fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta 
under adverse circumstances of the latter. Hence it then suits his argu- 
ment, to magnify these adverse circumstances, in order to enhance the merit 
of the Phliasians; and he therefore tells us,—‘“ Many of the Periceki, ak 
the Helots, and all the allies except a few, had revolted from Sparta,” — 
ogarevtwr 0 abtav TH év Aebxtporg waxy, Kal GrooTavTwD ev TOAA@Y Tepe 
oikwy, drooTavTwr 68 TavTwr TOV EiAdTwr, Ett 68 TOY oUmUayo TARY Tay 
bAiyor, émiotpatevovtwy 0’ adtoic, O¢ eimeiv, TavTWY TOV "EAARVav, mLoTar 
Stéwecvay (the Phliasians). 

I apprehend that both statements depart from the reality, ‘rough in op 
posite directions. I have adopted in the text something between the two. 
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Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection the defence even 
of Sparta itself against the assailing enemy was a task requiring 
all the energy of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried to hinder 
the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, he was forced to abandon 
Amykle and to throw himself back upon the city of Sparta, to- 
wards which they immediately advanced. More than one con- 
spiracy was on the point of breaking out, had not his vigilance 
forestalled the projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful 
fidelity were marching, without orders, to occupy a strong post 
(sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around him were 
about to attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing their zeal, went up 
alone to the band, addressed them in language betokening no sus- 
picion, yet warning them that they had mistaken his orders: their 
services were needed, not at the Issorium, but in another part of 
the city. They obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot indicated ; 
upon which he immediately occupied the Issorium with troops 
whom he could trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and put to 
death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. Another conspi- 
racy, said to have been on the point of breaking out, was repressed 
by seizing the conspirators in the house where they were assem- 
bled, and putting them to death untried; the first occasion (observes 
Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever put to death untried,! 
—a statement which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the Spartan 
kings and ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens the same 
measure as to Periceki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept under; while 
the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, and the 
wider approaches barricaded by heaps of stones and earth.? 
Though destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defensible by 
position. Epaminondas marched slowly up to it from Amykle; 
the Arcadians and others in his army spreading themselves to burn 
and plunder the neighborhood. On the third or fourth day his 
cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably a space of level ground 
near the river, under the hilly site of the town), where the Spar- 
tan cavalry, though inferior both in number and in goodness, gained 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32; Polyzenus, ii, 1,14; Alian, V H. xiv, 27 
* Mneas, Poliorceticus, ¢ 2, p. 16. 
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an advantage over them, through the help of three hundred chosen 
hoplites whom Agesilaus had planted in ambush hard by, in a 
precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. Though this action was probably 
of little consequence, yet Epaminondas did not dare to attempt 
the city by storm. Satisfied with having defied the Spartans and 
manifested his mastery of the field even to their own doors, he 
marched away southward down to Eurotas. To them, in their 
present depression, it was matter of consolation and even of boast- 
ing,! that he had not dared to assail them in their last stronghold. 
The agony of their feelings, — grief, resentment, and wounded 
honor, — was intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at all 
hazard; but Agesilaus resisted them with the same firmness as 
Perikles had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first in- 
vaded Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Especially 
the Spartan women, who had never before beheld an enemy, are 
said to have manifested emotions so furious and distressing, as to 
increase much the difficulty of defence.2 We are even told that 
Antalkidas, at that time one of the ephors, sent his children for 
safety away from Sparta to the island of Kythéra. °‘Epaminondas 
knew well how desperate the resistance of the Spartans would be 
if their city were attacked; while to himself, in the midst of a hos- 
tile and impracticable country, repulse would be absolute ruin.3 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,32. Kail 16 wév uy mpde tiv woALv mpooBadeiv av éte 
abrodc, 76 Te &ddKEr VappaAearepor, eivat. 

This passage is not very clear, nor are the commentators onanimous 
either as to the words or as to the meaning. Some omit 7, construe édoxec 
as if it were édoxer roi¢ O7Pacorc, and translate pappadewrepov “ excessively 
rash.” 

I agree with Schneider in dissenting from this alteration and construe- 
tion. I have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 28; Aristotel. Politic. ii, 6,8; Plutarch, Agesil. ¢. 
32, 33; Plutarch, comp. Agesil. and Pomp c. 4. 

% Aristotle (in his Politica, iv, 10, 5), discussing the opinion of those po- 
litical philosophers who maintained that a city ought to have nc walls, but 
to be defended only by the bravery of its inhabitants, — gives various rea 
sons against such opinion, and adds “ that these are old-fashioned thinkers ; 
that the cities which made such ostentatious display of personal courage, 
have been proved to be wrong by actual results, — Aiav dpyaiwe bmoAauGa- 
vovol, kai rau’ opavrec éheyxouévac Epyw Ta¢ éxeivuc KaAAwmLoapévac. 

The commentators say (see the note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that Aris- 
totle has jn his view Sparta at the moment of this Theban invasion. I do 
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Un leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as far as 
Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast ; burning and plundering the 
country, and trying for three days to capture Gythium, which con- 
tained the Lacedemonian arsenal and ships. Many of the Laco- 
nian Periceki joined and took service in his army; nevertheless 
his attempt on Gythium did not succeed; upon which he turned 
back and retraced his steps to the Arcadian frontier. It was the 
more necessary for him to think of quitting Laconia, since his Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, the Arcadians and others, were daily stealing 
home with the rich plunder which they had acquired, while his 
supplies were also becoming deficient.! 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he had pro- 
jected when quitting Thebes; for the effect of the expedition on 
Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of his army, as 
well as his own, was prodigiously exalted; and even the narra- 
tive of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears involuntary 
testimony both to the excellence of his generalship and to the 
good discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans keep in rank 
and hold front against the enemy, even while their Arcadian allies 
were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, the insult and 
humiliation to Sparta were still greater than that inflicted by the 
battle of Leuktra; which had indeed shown that she was no longer 
invincible in the field, but had still left her with the admitted sup. 
position of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so far as regards 
their city) had been far less than either friends or enemies exp xcted ; 


not see what else he can mean; yet at the same time, if such be his mean- 
ing, the remark is surely difficult to admit. Epaminondas came close up 
to Sparta, but did not dare to attempt to carry it by assault If the city 
had had walls like those of Babylon, they could not have procured for her 
any greater protection. To me the fact appears rather to show (contrary 
to the assertion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so strong by position, com- 
bined with the military character of her citizens, that she could dispense 
with walls. 

Polyzenus (ii, 2, 5) has an anecdote, I know not from whom borrowed, to 
the effect that Epaminondas might have taken Sparta, but designedly re 
frained from doing so, on the ground that the Arcadians and others would 
then no longer stand in need of Thebes. Neither the alleged madter of 
fact, nor the reason, appear to me worthy of any credit. lian (V © iv, 
8) has the same story, but with a different reason assigned. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 50; Diodor. xv, 67. 
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the belief in their power was thus proportionally abridged. It now 
remained for Epaminondas to complete their humiliation by exe 
cuting those two enterprises which had formed the special purpose 
of his expedition: the reéstablishment of Messéné, and the con- 
solidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence and antipa- 
thy against Sparta, and increased disposition to listen to Epami- 
nondas. When that eminent man proclaimed the necessity of estab- 
lishing a strong frontier against Sparta on the side of Arcadia, and 
when he announced his intention of farther weakening Sparta by 
the restoration of the exiled Messenians, — the general feeling of 
the small Arcadian communities, already tending in the direction 
of coalescence, became strong enough to overbear all such impedi- 
ments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit 
involves. Respecting early Athenian history, we are told by Thu- 
cydides,! that the legendary Theseus, “having become powerful, 
in addition to his great capacity,” had effected the discontinuance 
of those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them all into one common govern- 
ment at Athens. Just such was the revolution now operated by 
Epaminondas, through the like combination of intelligence and 
power. A Board of Gikists or Founders was named to carry out 
the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies at Asea and Tegea, 
for the establishment of a Pan-Arcadian city and centre. Of this 
Board, two were from Tegea, two from Mantinea, two from Klei- 
tor, two from the district of Menalus, two from that of the Parrha- 
sians. A convenient site being chosen upon the river Helisson 
(which flowed through and divided the town in two), about twenty 
miles west of Tegea, well-fitted to block up the marches of Sparta 
in a north-westerly direction, — the foundation of the new Great 
City (Megalopolis) was laid by the Gikists jointly with Epami- 
nondas. Forty distinct Arcadian townships,? from all sides of this 
centre, were persuaded to join the new community. Ten were 
from the Meenalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutresii; 


' Thucyd. ii, 15. ’Ezezd7 6& Onoede Bac :Aevoe, yevourvog ueTa tov Evve- 
rod Kai Ovvaroc, ete. 
? Diodor. xy, 72. 
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three great sections of the Arcadian name, each an ageregate of 
villages. Four little townships, occupying a portion of the area 
intended for the new territory, yet being averse to the scheme, 
were constrained to join; but in one of them, Trapezus, the aver 
sion was so strong, that most of the inhabitants preferred to emi- 
grate, and went to join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine Sea (Tre- 
bizond), who received them kindly. Some of the leading Trape- 
zuntines were even slain by the violent temper of the Arcadian 
majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an area of fifty sta- 
dia in circumference (more than five miles and a half); while an 
ample rural territory was also gathered around it, extending north- 
ward as much as twenty-four miles from the city, and conterminous 
on the east with Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenus, and Kaphyx, — 
on the west with Messéné,! Phigalia, and Herza. 

The other new city, — Messéné, — was founded under the joint 
auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians and others; 
Epitelés being especially chosen by the Argeians for that purpose.2 
The Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at the thought of 
regaining their name and nationality, were averse to fix their new 
city either at Gichalia or Andania, which had been the scenes of 
their calamities in the early wars with Sparta. Moreover the site 
of Mount Ithémé is said to have been pointed out by the hero 
Kaukon, in a dream, to the Ageian general Epitelés. The local 
circumstances of this mountain (on which the last gallant resist- 
ance of the revolted Messenians against Sparta had been carried on, 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the 
indications of dreams, prophets, and religious signs coincided fully 
with the deliberate choice of a judge like Epaminondas. In after 
days, this hill Ith6mé (then bearing the town and citadel of Mes 
séné), together with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by De- 


1 Pausan. viii, 27 ; viii, 35,5. Diodor. xv, 63. 

See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, Appendix, p. 418, where the facte 
respecting Megalopolis are brought together and discussed. 

It is remarkable that though Xenophon (Hellen. v, 2,7) observes that the 
capture of Mantinea by Agesipolis had made the Mantineans see the folly 
of having a river run through their town, — yet in choosing the site of Me 
galopolis, this same feature was deliberately reproduced : and in this choice 
the Mantineans were parties concerned. 

? Pausan. iv, 26, 6. 
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metrius of Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus: whoever 
held these two horns, was master of the bull.) Ithémé was 
near two thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sva, 
having upon its summit an abundant spring of water, called Klep- 
sydra. Upon this summit the citadel or acropolis of the new 
town of Messéné was built; while the town itself was situated 
lower down on the slope, though connected by a continuous wall 
with its acropolis. First, solemn sacrifices were offered, by Epami- 
nondas, who was recognized as Cékist or Founder,? to Dionys’us 
and Apollo Ismenius, — by the Argeians, to the Argeian Héré and 
Zeus Nemeius, — by the Messenians, to Zeus Ithomatés and the 
Dioskuri. Next, prayer was made to the ancient Heroes and 
Heroines of the Messenian nation, especially to the invincible war- 
rior Aristomenes, that they would now come back and again take 
up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messéné. After this, 
the ground was marked out and the building was begun, under the 
sound of Argeian and Beeotian flutes, playing the strains of Pro- 
nomus and Sakadas. The best masons and architects were invited 
from all Greece, to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as 
to ensure a proper distribution and construction of the sacred edi- 
fices.3 In respect of the fortifications, too, Epaminondas was stu- 
diously provident. Such was their excellence and solidity, that they 
exhibited matter for admiration even in the after-days of the trav- 
eller Pausanias.4 

From their newly-established city on the hill of Ithémé, the 
Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen miles southward 
down to the Messenian Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, 
the richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus; while to the east- 
ward, their territory was conterminous with that of Arcadia and 
the contemporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly- 
appropriated space was land cut off from the Spartan dominion. 
How much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ithémé (along 
the north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Periceki of Thuria, situated in 
that neighborhood, were converted into an independent community 


’ Strabo, viii, p. 361; Polybius, vii, 11. 
? Pausan. ix, 14,2 compare the inscription on the statue of Epaminon 
das (ix, 15, 4). 
Pausan. iv, 27, 3. 4 Pausan. iv 31,5 
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and protected by the vicinity of Messéné.1 What is of more im- 
portance to notice, however, is,— that all the extensive district 
westward and south-westward of Ithémé, — all the south-westerr 
corner of Peloponnesus, from the river Neda southward to Cape 
Akritas, — was now also subtracted from Sparta. At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had been in 
garrison near Methdné? (not far from Cape Akritas); Pylus, ~— 
where the Athenian Demosthenes erected his hostile fort, near 
which the important capture at Sphakteria was effected, — had 
been a maritime point belonging to Sparta, about forty-six miles 
from the city ;3 Aulon (rather farther north, near the river Neda) 
had been at the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of 
Spartan Periceki, of very doubtful fidelity. Now all this wide area, 
from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian Gulf westward, 
the best half of the Spartan territory, was severed from Sparta to 
become the property of Periceki and Helots, converted into free- 
men; not only sending no rent or tribute to Sparta, as before, but 
bitterly hostile to her from the very nature of their tenure. It was 
in the ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut to pieces the Lace- 
dzmonian garrison at Asine,5 killing the Spartan polemarch Gera- 
nor; and probably about the same time the other Lacedeemonian 
garrisons in the south-western peninsula must have been expelled. 
Thus liberated, the Periceki of the region welcomed the new Mes- 
séné as the guarantee of their independence. Epaminondas, besides 
confirming the independence of Methéné and Asiné, re-constituted 
some other towns, which under Lacedemonian dominion had 
probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled away. 


! Pausan. iv, 31, 2. ? Thucyd. ii, 25. 

> Thucyd. iv, 3. 4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 8. 

5 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 25. 

® Pausan. iv, 27, 4. aveixiGov dé Kal GAAa Todicuata, etc. Pausanias, fol- 
lowing the line of coast from the mouth of the river Pamisus in the Mes- 
senian Gulf, round Cape Akritas to the mouth of the Neda in the Western 
Sea, —enumerates the following towns and places, — Kéroné, Koldénides, 
Asiné, the Cape Akritas, the Harbor Pheenikus, Meth6né, or Mothoné, Py- 
lus, Aulon (Pausan. iv, 34, 35,36). The account given by Skylax (Peri- 
plus, ¢. 46, 47) of the coast of these regions, appears to me confused and 
unintelligible. He reckons Asiné and Mothéné as cities of Laconia; but 
he seems to have conceived these cities as being in the central southern pro- 
jection of Peloponnesus (whereof Cape Tzenarus forms the extremity) ; and 
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In the spring of 425 B. c., when Demosthenes landed at Pylus, 
Thucydides considers it a valuable acquisition for Athens, and a 
serious injury to Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of Messe- 
niais in that insignificant post, as plunderers of Spartan territory 
and instigators of Helots to desertion,! — especially as their dialect 
could not be distinguished from that of the Spartans themselves. 
How prodigious must have been the impression throughout Greece, 
when Epaminondas, by planting the Messenian exiles and others 
on the strong frontier city and position of Ithomé, deprived Sparta 
in a short time of all the wide space between that mountain and 
the western sea, enfranchising the Periceki and Helots contained 
in it! We must recollect that the name Messéné had been from 
old times applied generally to this region, and that it was never 
bestowed upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. When 
therefore the Spartans complained of “the liberation of Messéné,” 
— “the loss of Messéné,” — they included in the word, not simply 
the city on Mount Ithémé, but all this territory besides ; though it 
was not all comprised in the domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along with the genu- 
ine Messenians, now brought back from exile,—a rabble of their 
own emancipated Periceki and Helots had been domiciled on their 
border.? Herein were included, not only such of these two classes 


not to have conceived at all the south-western projection, whereof Cape Ak- 
ritas forms the extremity. He recognizes Messene, but he pursues the Pa- 
raplus of the Messenian coast from the mouth of the river Neda to the coast 
of the Messenian Gulf south of Ithémé without interruption. Then after 
that, he mentions Asiné, Moth6oné, Achilleios Limén, and Psamathus, with 
Cape Tzenarus between them. Besides, he introduces in Messenia two dif- 
ferent cities, — one called Messéné, the other called Ithémé ; whereas there 
was only one Messéné situated on Mount Ithome. 

I cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, resting mainly upon this account of 
Skylax, considers that the south-western corner of Peloponnesus remained 
a portion of Laconia and belonging to Sparta, long after the establishment 
of the city of Messéné. See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the age of Sky- 
lax of Karyanda, —in his Kleine Schriften, p. 119. 

} Thucyd. iv, 3, 42. 

* The Oration (vi,) called Archidamus, by Isokrates, exhibits powerfully 
the Spartan feeling of the time, respecting this abstraction of territory, and 
emancipation of serfs, for the purpose of restoring Messéné, s. 30. Ka? e 
udv rode Ge GAnSac Meoonviove kathyov (the Thebans), 70ccovv piv dv, 
Sua 3 evAoywréows dv ele tude eEnudpravov: viv dé rode ElAdrar dudpove 
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as, having before dwelt in servitude throughout the territory west- 
ward of Ithomé, now remained there in a state of freedom — but 
also doubtless a number of others who deserted from other parts 
of Laconia. For as we know that such desertions had been not 
inconsiderable, even when there was no better shelter than the out- 
lying posts of Pylus and Kythéra—so we may be sure that they 
became much more numerous, when the neighboring city of Mes- 
séné was founded under adequate protection, and when there was 
a chance of obtaining, westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands 
with a new home. Moreover, such Periceki and Helots as had 
actually joined the invading army of Epaminondas in Laconia, 
would be forced from simple insecurity to quit the country when 
he retired, and would be supplied with fresh residences in the 
newly-enfranchised territory. All these men would pass at once, 
out of a state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free 
and equal Hellens,' sending again a solemn Messenian legation or 
Theory to the Olympic festival, after an interval of more than three 
centuries,? — outdoing their former masters in the magnitude of 


huiy mapakatorkicovow, Wore uj TovT’ eivat yYadeTOraTov, Ei THC YOpac OTEe- 
onooueSa Tapa Td diKkalov, GAA’ Ei rode dodAoVE juETépove ETOpoueSa KupiovE 
avrnc Ovrac. 

Again—s. 101. jv yap napaxaroincooueda code ElA@rac, cal rv modD 
tabitny Tweptidaper abénSeicar, Tic obk oidev 67L Tavta Tov Biov ev rapayai¢ 
«al Kivdivo.e OLateAodpev ovTec,; compare also sections 8 and 102. 

' Isokrates, Orat. vi, (Archidam.) s. 111. "Aécov dé Kai rH» ’OAvumiada 
sai Ta¢ GAAac aicyvvdjva: mavyyipecc, év ai¢ Exaotoc nuov (Spartans) CnAw- 
roTepoc hy Kal Yavuacrotepog TOV GSAnTOV TV év TOiC GyGot TAC ViKaC avate 
povuévor, Lic de tic dv éAdeiv todugoeev, avti puév Tod. tipdoSat KaTagpoe 
vn dnoduevog —éte O& mpc TOUTOLE dPOmEvOEG MEV TODE OL KETAaE 
aro THE XOPaC Hoot naTépEC Huiv KaTédliTov arapyac Kai Yvoiac pei- 
Cove nudv movovpévovc, aKovoduevog 0’ abT@ TotavTaic BAacdnpmi- 
acc xpopivwr, olace TEp EiKd¢g TODE YaAETOTEPOY TOY GAAwD 
SedovAcvKbrac, && loov di viv Ta¢ cvvdjKac Toi¢ Deon OTaLC TETOLNMEVvOUE, 

This oration, composed only five or six years after the battle of Leuktra, 
is exceedingly valuable as a testimony of the Spartan feeling under such 
severe humiliations. 

? The freedom of the Messenians had been put down by the first Messe- 
nian war, after which they became subjects of Sparta. The second Messe- 
nian war arose from their revolt. 

No free Messenian legation could therefore haxe visited Olympia since 
the termination of the first war; which is placed by Pausanias (iv, 13, 4) im 
723 B.c., though the date is not to be trusted. Pausanias (iv, 27, 3) gives 
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their offerings from the same soil,—and requiting them for 
previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, instead of that 
universal deference and admiration which a Spartan had hitherte 
been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and reorganization of all Western Laco- 
nia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the foundation of the 
two new cities (Messéné and Megalopolis) in immediate neighbor- 
hood and sympathy, — while they completed the degradation of 
Sparta, constituted in all respects the most interesting political 
phenomena that Greece had witnessed for many years. To the 
profound mortification of the historian, — he is able to recount no- 
thing more than the bare facts, with such inferences as these facts 
themselves warrant. Xenophon, under whose eyes all must have 
passed, designedly omits to notice them;! Pausanias, whom we 


two hundred and eighty-seven years between the end of the second Mes- 
senian war and the foundation of Messéné by Epaminondas. See tie 
note of Siebelis on this passage. Exact dates of these early wars can- 
not be made out. 

1 The partiality towards Sparta, visible even from the beginning of Xeno- 
phon’s history, becomes more and more exaggerated throughout the two lat- 
ter books wherein he recounts her misfortunes ; it is moreover intensified by 
spite against the Thebans and Epaminondas as her conquerors. But there is 
hardly any instance of this feeling, so glaring or so discreditable, as the case 
now before us. In describing the expedition of Epaminondas into Pelopon- 
nesus in the winter of 370-369 B. ©., he totally omits the foundation both of 
Messéné and Megalopolis, though in the after part of his history, he alludes 
(briefly) both to one and to the other as facts accomplished. He represents 
the Thebans to have come into Arcadia with their magnificent army, for the 
simple purpose of repelling Agesilaus and the Spartans, and to have been 
desirous of returning to Beeotia, as soon as it was ascertained that the lat- 
ter had already returned to Sparta (vi, 5, 23). Nor does he once mention 
the name of Epaminondas as general of the Thebans in the expedition, any 
more than he mentions him at Leuktra. 

Considering the momentous and striking character of these facts, and the 
eminence of the Theban general by whom they were achieved, such si- 
lence on the part of an historian, who professes to recount the events of 
the time, is an inexcusable dereliction of his duty to state the whole truth. 
It is plain that Messéné and Megalopolis wounded to the quick the philo- 
Spartan sentiment of Xenophon. They stood as permanent evidences of 
the degradation of Sparta, even after the hostile armies had withdrawn 
from Laconia. He prefers to ignore them altogether. Yet he can find 
space to recoant, with disproportionate prolixity, the two applications of 
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have to thank for most of what we know, is prompted by his re- 
ligious imagination to relate many divine signs and warnings, but 
little matter of actual occurrence. Details are altogether withheld 
from us. We know neither how long a time was occupied in the 
building of the two cities, nor who furnished the cost ; though both 
the one and the other must have been considerable. Of the thou- 
sand new arrangements, incident to the winding up of many small 
townships, and the commencement of two large cities, we are una- 
ble to render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phenomena are either so interesting or so instructive. In 
describing societies already established and ancient, we find the 
force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence both 
on men’s actions and on their feelings ; bad as well as good is pre- 
served in one concrete, since the dead weight of the past stifles all 
constructive intelligence, and leaves little room even for improving 
aspirations. But the forty small communities which coalesced into 
Megalopolis, and the Messenians and other settlers who came for 
the first time together on the hill of Ithdmé, were in a state in which 
new exigencies of every kind pressed for immediate satisfaction. 
There was no file to afford a precedent, nor any resource left 
except to submit all the problems to discussion by those whose 
character and judgment was most esteemed. Whether the prob- 
Jems were well- or ill-solved, there must have been now a genuine 
and earnest attempt to strike out as good a solution as the lights 
of the time and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflict. 
ing views. Arrangements must have been made for the apportion 
ment of houses and lands among the citizens, by purchase, or grant, 
or both together; for the political and judicial constitution ; for 
religious and recreative ceremonies, for military defence, for mar- 
kets, for the security and transmission of property, etc. All these 
and many other social wants of a nascent community must now 
have been provided for, and it would have been highly interesting 
to know how. Unhappily the means are denied to us. We can 
record little more than the bare fact that these two youngest meme 
bers of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities were born at the same 
time, and under the auspices of the same presiding genius, Epami- 


the Spartans to Athens for aid, with the favorable reception which they ob- 
tained, — also the exploits of the Phliasians in their devoted attachment te 


Sparta. 
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nondas; destined to sustain each other in neighborly sympathy 
and in repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta; 
a purpose, which, even two centuries afterwards, remained engraven 
on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius.! 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself, 
but as the centre of the new confederacy ; which appears to have 
comprised all Arcadia, except Orchomenus and Herea. It was 
enacted that a synod or assembly, from all the separate members 
of the Arcadian name, and in which probably every Arcadian 
citizen from the constituent communities had the right of attend- 
ing, should be periodically convoked there. This assembly was 
called the Ten Thousand, or the Great Number. A body of Arca- 
dian troops, called the Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, 
and receiving pay when on service, was also provided. Assess- 
ments were levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan- 
Arcadian general (probably also other officers) was named. The 
Ten Thousand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys, 
— concluded war, or peace, or alliance, — and tried all officers or 
other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public mise 
conduct.2. The great Athenian orators, Kallistratus, Demosthenes, 
/Eschines, on various occasions pleaded before it. What were its 
times of meeting, we are unable to say. It contributed seriously, 
for a certain time, to sustain a Pan-Arcadian communion of action 
and sentiment which had never before existed ;4 and to prevent, or 
soften, those dissensions which had always a tendency to break out 
among the separate Arcadian cities. The patriotic enthusiasm, 
however, out of which Megalopolis had first arisen, gradually bee 
came enfeebled. The city never attained that preéminence or 
power which its founders contemplated, and which had caused the 
city to be laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it.5 


1 See a striking passage in Polybius, iv, 32. Compare also Pausan. ¥, 
29, 3; and vili, 27, 2. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 1, 38; vii, 4, 2, 33, 34; vii, 3, 1. 

5 Demosthen. Fals. Legat. p. 344,s. 11, p. 403, s. 220, Aischines, Fala, 
Leg. p. 296, c. 49; Cornel. Nepos. Epamin. c. 6 

« Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 1, 38; vii, 4, 83; Diodor. xv, 59; Aristotle — Ap 
sGdwv UoArteia — ap. Harpokration, vy, Mipcoz, p. 106, ed. Neumann. : 

§ Polybius, ii, 55. 
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Not only was the portion of Lacunia west of the Messenian Gulf 
now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of the territory 
which lies north of Sparta, between that city and Arcadia. Thus 
the Skirite (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian race, heretofore de- 
pendent upon Sparta, and constituting a valuable contingent to her 
armies),! with their territory forming the northern frontier of La- 
conia towards Arcadia, became from this time independent of and 
hostile to Sparta.2, The same is the case even with a place much 
nearer to Sparta, — Sellasia; though this latter was retaken by 
the Lacedemonians four or five years afterwards.3 

Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the legal du- 
ration of his command in Arcadia and Laconia.4 The sufferings 
of a severe mid-winter were greatly mitigated to his soldiers by 
the Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, pressed upon them 
an excess of hospitality which he could not permit consistently 
with his military duties.5 He stayed long enough to settle all the 
preliminary debates and difficulties, and to put in train of serious 
execution the establishment of Messéné and Megalopolis. For the 
completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed the face 
and character of Peloponnesus, much time was of course necessary. 
Accordingly, a Theban division under Pamenes was left to repel 
all obstruction from Sparta ;6 while Tegea also, from this time for- 


' Thucyd. v, 66. ? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 21. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 12; Diodor. xv, 64. 

4 The exact number of eighty-five days, given by Diodorus (xv, 67), 
seems to show that he had copied literally from Ephorus or some other 
older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 32), mentions “three entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-five days. He expresses himself as if Epa- 
minondas spent all this time in ravaging Laconia. Yet again, in the 
Apophth. Reg. p. 194 B. (compare lian, V. H. xiii, 42), and in the life of 
Pelopidas (c. 25), Plutarch states, that Epaminondas and his colleagues held 
the command four whole months over and above the legal time, being en- 
gaged in their operations in Laconia and Messenia. This seems to me the 
more probable interpretation of the case, for the operations seem too large 
to have been accomplished in either three or four months. 

5 Sev a remarkable passage in Plutarch —An Seni sit gerenda Respub 
lica (c. 8, p. 788 A.). 

6 Pausan. viii, 27,2. Pammenes s said to have been an earnest friend 
of Epaminondas, but of older political standing , to whom Epaminondas 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Reip Ger. Precep. p 805 F.). 
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ward, for some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban harmost 
and garrison.! 

Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epaminondas in Peloponnesus. The accumulation 
of force against Sparta was so powerful, that under a chief like him, 
it seemed sufficient to crush her ; and though the Athenians were 
now neutral in the contest, such a prospect was not at all agreeable 
to them,2 involving the aggrandizement of Thebes to a point incon- 
sistent with their security. It was in the midst of the successes of 
Epaminondas that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, 
and Phlius, to entreat her aid. The message was one not merely 
humiliating to the Lacedemonians, who had never previously sent 
the like request to any Grecian city, — but also difficult to handle 
in reference to Athens. History showed abundant acts of jealousy 
and hostility, little either of good feeling or consentient interest, on 
the part of the Lacedemonians towards her. What little was to be 
found, the envoys dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan help, 
the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the joint efforts 
of both cities, — and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into Laconia 
in 465 B. C., to assist the Spartans against the revolted Messenians 


Pausanias places the foundation of Megalopolis in the same Olympic 
year as the battle of Leuktra, and a few months after that battle, during the 
archonship of Phrasikleides at Athens ; that is, between Midsummer 371 
and Midsummer 370 B.c. (Pausan. viii, 27,6). He places the foundation 
of Messéné in the next Olympic year, under the archonship of Dyskinétus 
at Athens; that is, between Midsummer 370 and Midsummer 869 B.¢. (iv, 
Pita) 

The foundation of Megalopolis would probably be understood to date 
from the initial determination taken by the assembled Arcadians, soon after 
the revolution at Tegea, to found a Pan-Arcadian city and federative league. 
This was probably taken before Midsummer 370 B.c., and the date of Pau- 
sanias would thus be correct. 

The foundation of Messéné would doubtless take its era from the expe- 
dition of Epaminondas,— between November and March 370-369 B.o. 
which would be during the archonship of Dyskinétus at Athens, as Pausa 
nias affirms. 

What length of time was required to complete the erection and estab 
lishment of either city, we are not informed. 

Diodorus places the foundation of Megalopolis in 368 B.c. (xv. 72). 

1 Xen. Hellen vii, 4, 36. ® Isokrates (Archidamus), Or. vi, s. 129. 
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on Mount Ithomé. In these times (he reminded the Athenian as- 
sembly) Thebes had betrayed the Hellenic cause by joining Xerxes, 
and had been an object of common hatred to both. Moreover the 
maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under Athens in the 
Confederacy of Delos, with full sanction and recommendation from 
Sparta; while the headship of the latter by land had in like man- 
ner been accepted by the Athenians. He called on the assembly, 
in the name of these former glories, to concur with Sparta in for- 
getting all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, 
and to afford to her a generous relief against the old common ene- 
my. The Thebans might even now be decimated (according to the 
vow said to have been taken after the repulse of Xerxes), in spite 
of their present menacing ascendency,— if Athens and Sparta 
could be brought heartily to cooperate; and might be dealt with 
as Thebes herself had wished to deal with Athens after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, when Sparta refused to concur in pronouncing the 
sentence of utter ruin.! 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by the envoys 
from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speaker contended, that 
Epaminondas and his army, passing through the territory of Cor- 
inth and inflicting damage upon it in their passage into Pelopon- 
nesus, had committed a glaring violation of the general peace, 
sworn in 371 8. ¢., first at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guar- 
anteeing universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius, — while complimenting Athens on the proud position 
which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in her hands, — 
dwelt on the meed of honor which she would earn in Greece, if she 
now generously interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forgetting 
past injuries and remembering only past benefits. In adopting such 
policy, too, she would act in accordance with her own true inter- 
ests ; since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become 
undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to Athens.? 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of Sparta, 
that she should be compelled to send such an embassy to Athens, 
and to entreat an amnesty for so many untoward realities during 
the past. The contrast is indeed striking, when we set her present 
language against that which she had held respecting Athens, be- 
fore and through the Peloponnesian war. 


» Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 34, 35. 2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 38-48. 
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At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favor; the sent? 
ment of the assembly being apparently rather against than for them, 
“ Such language from the Spartans (murmured the assembled citi- 
zens) is intelligible enough during their present distress; but so 
long as they were in good circumstances, we received nothing 
but ill-usage from them.”! Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, 
that the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace 
guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without opposition. 
Some said that the Lacedemonians had drawn the invasion upon 
themselves, by their previous interference with Tegea and in Ar- 
cadia; and that the intervention of the Mantineans at Tegea had 
been justifiable, since Stasippus and the philo-Laconian party in 
that city had been the first to begin unjust violence. On the other 
hand, the appeal made by the envoys to the congress of Pelopom 
nesian allies held in 404 B. c., after the surrender of Athens, — 
when the Theban deputy had proposed that Athens should be 
totally destroyed, while the Spartans had strenuously protested 
against so cruel a sentence — made a powerful impression on the 
assembly, and contributed more than anything else to determine 
them in favor of the proposition.2, “As Athens was then, so Sparta 
is now, on the brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: 
Athens was then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the 
rescue unrequited?” Such was the broad and simple issue which 
told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing then 
to listen with increasing favor both to the envoys from Corinth 
and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as generous. A 
counterpoise would thus be maintained against the excessive ag- 
grandizement of Thebes, which at this moment doubtless caused 
serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. And thus, after the 
first ebullition of resentment against Sparta, naturally suggested by 
the history of the past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation 
gradually became more and more predominant in the assembly. 
Kallistratus? the orator spoke eloquently in support of the Lacee 


» Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,35. Of pévtor ’AYnvaio. ob mavy édéEavto, GAAB 
Gpove Tee ToLodTo¢ dinAGeEv, Ge viv uey TadTa Aéyotev Ste d& ed ErpaTToD, 
bréxelvTo Nutv. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,35. Méycorav dé trav AexIévtwv napa Aaksdatpovian 
é6xeL eivat, ete. 

*» Demosthenes cont Neswr p 1353. 
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dsemonians; while the adverse speakers were badly listened to, as 
pleading in favor of Thebes, whom no one wished to aggrandize 
farther. A vote, decisive and enthusiastic, was passed for assisting 
the Spartans with the full force of Athens; under the command 
of Iphikrates, then residing as a private citizen! at Athens, since 
the peace of the preceding year, which had caused him to be re 
called from Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of this enter- 
prise were announced to be favorable, Iphikrates made proclama- 
tion that the citizens destined for service should equip themselves 
and muster in arms in the grove of Akadémus (outside the gates), 
there to take their evening meal, and to march the next morning 
at daybreak. Such was the general ardor, that many citizens went 
forth from the gates even in advance of Iphikrates himself; and 
the total force which followed him is said to have been twelve thou- 
sand men, —not named under conscription by the general, but 
volunteers.2, He first marched to Corinth, where he halted some 
days ; much to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient 
to accomplish their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But Iphi- | 
krates was well aware that all beyond Corinth was hostile ground, 
and that he had formidable enemies to deal with. After having 
established his position at Corinth, and obtained information re- 
garding the enemy, he marched into Arcadia, and there made war 
without any important result. Epaminondas and his army had quit- 
ted Laconia, while many of the Arcadians and Eleians had gone 
home with the plunder acquired; so that Sparta was, for the time, 
out of danger. Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of 
Athens,3 the Theban general himself soon commenced his march 
of return into Beotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass 
the line of Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchrexe. This 
line was composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of 
resistance to the passage of an army ; nevertheless Iphikrates, 
though he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly to 


Xenokleides, a poet, spoke in opposition to the vote for supporting Spaz 
ra (ib.). 

! Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 49; Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysia, p. 479. 

2 This number is stated by Diodorus (xv, 63). 

* To this extent we may believe what is said by Cornelius Nepos (Iphi- 


crates, c. 2 ) 
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bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself with send- 
ing out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian and Corinthian 
to harass them in their march. But Epaminondas beat them back 
with some loss, and pursued them to the gates of Corinth. Excited 
by this spectacle, the Athenian main body within the town were 
eager to march out and engage in general battle. Their ardor was 
however repressed by Iphikrates; who, refusing to go forth, suf- 
fered the Thebans to continue their retreat unmolested.! 


! The account here given in the text coincides as to the matter of fact 
with Xenophon, as well as with Plutarch; and also (in my belief) with 
Pausanias (Xen. Hell. vi, 5, 51; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24; Pausan. ix, 14, 3). 

But though I accept the facts of Xenophon, I cannot accept either his 
suppositions as to the purpose, or his criticisms on the conduct, of Iphi- 
krates. Other modern critics appear to me not to have sufficiently distin- 
guished Xenophon’s facts from his suppositions. 

Iphikrates (says Xenophon), while attempting to guard the line of Mount - 
Oneium, in order that the Thebans might not be able to reach Beotia, — 
left the excellent road adjoining to Kenchree unguarded. Then, — wish- 
ing to inform himself, whether the Thebans had as yet passed the Mount 
Oneium, he sent out as scouts all the Athenian and all the Corinthian cay- 
alry. Now (observes Xenophon) a few scouts can see and report as well ag 
a great number; while the great number find it more difficult to get back 
in safety. By this foolish conduct of Iphikrates, in sending out so large a 
body, several horsemen were lost in the retreat; which would not have 
happened if he had only sent out a few. 

The criticism here made by Xenophon appears unfounded. It is plain, 
from the facts which he himself states, that Iphikrates never intended to 
bar the passage of the Thebans; and that he sent out his whole body of 
cavalry, not simply as scouts, but to harass the enemy on ground which he 
thought advantageous for the purpose. That so able a commander as Iphi- 
krates should have been guilty of the gross blunders with which Xenophon 
here reproaches him, is in a high degree improbable; it seems to me more 
probable that Xenophon has misconceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikrates wish to expose the whole Athenian army in a murderous 
conflict for the purpose of preventing the homeward march of the Thebans ? 
His mission was, to rescue Sparta; but Sparta was now no longer in dan- 
ger; and it was for the advantage of Athens that the Thebans should go 
back to Beeotia, rather than remain in Peloponnesus. That he should con- 
tent himself with harassing the Thebans, instead of barring their retreat 
directly, is a policy which we should expect from him. 

There is another circumstance in this retreat which has excited discussion 
among the commentators, and on which I dissent from their views. It is 
connected with the statement of Pausanias, who says, —‘Q¢ mpoiav rq orpa- 
ry (Epaminondas) card Aéyalov éyivero, nal dve§tévat THC ddod TA OTéva Kal 
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On returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas and the 
other Bocotarchs, resigned the command. They had already 


OboBata Ewedrev, ‘Idixparyng 6 Tiwodéov meAraotag Kat GAAnv ’ADnvaiwy 
Exar dvvauly, émixerper toig OnBaiow. ~Emapivdvdac dé rode éxeuévove 
Tpéverar, Kal TMpd¢g avTO GbLKdmeEevog "AYVHvaiwv Td dor, be 
émegtévar payovpuévovg trode “AVnvatove exadavev "Idixparne, 6 dé abYu¢ bc ra¢ 
O7Cac arhjAavve. 

In this statement there are some inaccuracies, as that of calling Iphikra- 
tes “son of Timotheus,” and speaking of Zecheum, where Pausanias 
ought to have named Kenehrew. For Epaminondas could not have passed 
Corinth on the side of Lecheum, since the Long Walls, reaching from one 
to the other, would prevent him ; moreover, the “rugged ground” was be 
tween Corinth and Kenchreex, not between Corinth and Lecheeum. 

But the words which occasion most perplexity are those which follow 
“Epaminondas repulses the assailants, and having come to the city itself of 
the Athenians, when Iphikrates forbade the Athenians to come out and fight, 

‘he {Epaminondas) again marched away to Thebes.” 

What are we to understand by the city of the Athenians? The natural 
sense of the word is certainly Athens; and so most of the commentators 
relate. But when the battle was fought between Corinth and Kenchree, 
can we reasonably believe that Epaminondas pursued the fugitives to Athens 
—through the city of Megara, which lay in the way, and which seems 
then (Diodor. xv, 68) to have been allied with Athens? The station of 
Iphikrates was Corinth; from thence he had marched out, —and thither his 
cavalry, when repulsed, would go back, as the nearest shelter. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. vy, ch. 39, p. 141) understands Pausanias 
to mean, that Iphikrates retired with his defeated cavalry to Corinth, — 
that Epaminondas then marched straight on to Athens,—and that Iphi- 
krates followed him. ‘“ Possibly (he says) the only mistake in this state: 
ment is, that it represents the presence of Iphikrates, instead of his absence, 
as the cause which prevented the Athenians from fighting. According to 
Xenophon, Iphikrates must have been in the rear of Epaminondas.” 

I cannot think that we obtain this from the words of Xenophon. Neither 
he nor Plutarch countenance the idea that Epaminondas marched to the 
walls of Athens, which supposition is derived solely from the words of 
Pausanias. Xenophon and Plutarch intimate only that Iphikrates inter 
posed some opposition, and not very effective opposition, near Corinth, to 
the retreating march of Epaminondas, from Peloponnesus into Beotia. 

That Epaminondas should have marched to Athens at all, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, when he was returning to Beeotia, appears to me 
in itself improbable, and to be rendered still more improbable by the silence 
of Xenophon. Nor is it indispensable to put this construction even upon 
Pausanias; who may surely have meant by the words — mpd¢ aitd ’AYyvai- 
wy 70 dorv, —not Athens, but the city then occupied by the Athenians engaged, 
—that is, Corinth. The city of the Athenvans, in reference to this battle, was 
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retained it for four months longer than the legal expiration of 
their term. Although, by the constitutional law of ‘Thebes, any 
general who retained his functions longer than the period fixed by 
law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epaminondas, while 
employed in his great projects for humiliating Sparta and found- 
ing the two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon himself 
to brave this illegality, persuading all his colleagues to concur 
with him. On resigning the command, all of them had to undergo 
that trial of accountability which awaited every retiring magis- 
trate, as a matter of course, — but which, in the present case, was 
‘equired on special ground, since all had committed an act noto- 
viously punishable as well as of dangerous precedent. Epami- 
nondas undertook the duty of defending his colleagues as well as 
himself. That he as well as Pelopidas had political enemies, 
likely to avail themselves of any fair pretext for accusing him, — 
is not to be doubted. But we may well doubt, whether on the 
present occasion any of these enemies actually came forward to 
propose that the penalty legally incurred should be inflicted ; not 
merely because this proposition, in the face of a victorious army, 
returning elate with their achievements and proud of their com- 
manders, was full of danger to the mover himself, — but also for 
another reason, — because Epaminondas would hardly be impru- 
dent enough to wait for the case to be stated by his enemies. 
Knowing that the illegality committed was flagrant and of haz- 
ardous example, — having also the reputation of his colleagues as 
well as his own to protect, — he would forestall accusation by com- 
ing forward himself to explain and justify the proceeding. He 
set forth the glorious results of the expedition just finished; the 


Corinth ; it was the city out of which the troops of Iphikrates had just 
marched, and to which, on being defeated, they naturally retired for safety, 
pursued by Epaminondas to the gates. The statement of Pausanias, — 
that Iphikrates would not let the Athenians in the town (Corinth) go out 
to fight, — then follows naturally. Epaminondas, finding that they would 
not come out, drew back his troops, and resumed his march to Thebes. 

The stratagem of Iphikrates noticed by Polyzenus (iii, 9, 29), can hardly 
be the same incident as this mentioned by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal surprise planned by the Thebans against Athens ; which certainly 
must be quite different (if it be in itself a reality) from this march of Epa- 
minondas. And the stratagem ascribed by Polysenus to Iphikrates is of a 
strange and highly improbable character. 
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mvasion and devastation of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any 
enemy,—the confinement of the Spartans within their walls,—the 
liberation of all Western Laconia, and the establishment of Mes. 
séné as a city, — the constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, 
forming, with Tegea on one flank and Messéné on the other, a line 
of defence on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the permanent 
depression of the great enemy of Thebes, — the emancipation of 
Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, now consummated. 
Such justification,—whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered spontaneously by 
Epaminondas himself, — was not merely satisfactory, but trium- 
phant. He and the other generals were acquitted by acclama- 
tion; without even going through the formality of collecting the 
votes.!. And it appears that both Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
were immediately reappointed among the Beeotarchs of the year.? 


1 Platarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plutarch, Apophthegm. p. 194 B.; Pausan. 
ix, 14,4; Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 7, 8; Ailian, V. H. xiii, 42. 

Pausanias states the fact plainly and clearly; the others, especially Ne 
pos and /élian, though agreeing in the main fact, surround it with colors 
exaggerated and false. They represent Epaminondas as in danger of being 
put to death by ungrateful and malignant fellow-citizens ; Cornelius Nepos 
puts into his mouth a justificatory speech of extreme insolence (compare 
Arist. Or. xlvi, zepi tod mapagdéyuatoc — p. 885 Jebb.; p. 520 Dindorf.) ; 
which, had it been really made, would have tended more than anything else 
to set the public against him, — and which is moreover quite foreign to the 
character of Epaminondas. To carry the exaggeration still farther, Plu- 
tarch (De Vitioso Pudore, p. 540 E.) describes Pelopidas as trembling and 
begging for his life. 

Epaminondas had committed a grave illegality, which could not be 
passed over without notice in his trial of accountability. But he hada 
good justification. It was necessary that he should put in the justification ; 
when put in, it passed triumphantly. What more could be required? The 
facts, when fairly stated, will not serve as an illustration of the alleged in- 
gratitude of the people towards great men. 

? Diodorus (xv, 81) states that Pelopidas was Beeotarch without interrup- 
tion, annually reappointed, from the revolution of Thebes down to his de- 
cease. Plutarch also (Pelopid. c. 34) affirms that when Pelopidas died, he 
was in the thirteenth year of his appointment; which may be understood 
as the same assertion in other words. Whether Epaminondas was rechosen, 
does not appear. 

Sievers denies the reappointment as well of Pelopidas as of Epaminon 
das. But Ido not see upon what grounds; for, in my judgment, Epami- 
aondas appears again as commander in Peloponnesus during this same year 

VOL. Xx. 11 160. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSENE AND MEGALOPOLIS TO 
THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS. 


Propicious was the change operated throughout the Grecian 
world during the eighteen months between June 371 B. c. (when 
the general peace, including all except Thebes, was sworn at 
Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and the spring 
of 369 B. c., when the Thebans, after a victorious expedition into 
Peloponnesus, were reconducted home by Epaminondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponnesus, amounting to a par- 
tial reconstitution of the peninsula, has been sketched in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Among most of the cities and districts hitherto 
dependent allies of Sparta, the local oligarchies, whereby Spartan 
influence had been maintained, were overthrown, not without 
harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been invaded and laid 
waste, while the Spartans were obliged to content themselves with 
guarding their central hearth and their families from assault. The 
western and best half of Laconia had been wrested from them; 
Messéné had been constituted as a free city on their frontier; a 
large proportion of their Periceki and Helots had been converted 
into independent Greeks bitterly hostile to them; moreover the 
Arcadiaa population had been emancipated from their depend- 
ence, and organized into self-acting jealous neighbors in the new 
city of Megalopolis, as well as in Tegea and Mantinea. The 
once philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the chief enemies of 
Sparta; and the Skiritz, so long numbered as the bravest of the 
auxiliary troops of the latter, were now identified in sentiment 
with Arcadians and Thebans against her. 

Out of Peloponnesus, the change wrought had also been con- 
siderable ; partly, in the circumstances of Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, partly in the position and policy of Athens. 


(369 B.c.) Sievers holds Epaminondas te have commanded without being 
Beeotarch; but no reason is produced for this (Sievers, Geschicht. Griach 
bis znr Schlacht yon Mantinea, p. 277). 
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At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 871 B. c.) 
Jason was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Macedonia. 
Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary to, Jason, whose 
dominion, military force, and revenue, combined with extraordi- 
nary personal energy and ability, rendered him decidedly the first 
potentate in Greece, and whose aspirations were known to be un- 
bounded ; so that he inspired more or less alarm everywhere, espe- 
cially to weaker neighbors like the Macedonian prince. Through- 
out a reign of twenty-three years, full of trouble and peril, Amyn- 
tas had cultivated the friendship both of Sparta and of Athens,! 
especially the former. It was by Spartan aid only that he had 
been enabled to prevail over the Olynthian confederacy, which 
would otherwise have proved an overmatch for him. At the time 
when Sparta aided him to crush that promising and liberal con- 
federacy, she was at the maximum of her power (382-379 B. c.), 
holding even Thebes under garrison among her subject allies. 
But the revolution of Thebes, and the war against Thebes and 
Athens (from 378 B. c. downward) had sensibly diminished her 
power on land; while the newly-organized naval force and mari- 
time confederacy of the Athenians, had overthrown her empire 
at sea. Moreover, the great power of Jason in Thessaly had so 
grown up (combined with the resistance of the Thebans) as to 
cut off the communication of Sparta with Macedonia, and even 
to forbid her (in 374 3. c.) from assisting her faithful ally, the 
Pharsalian Polydamas, against him.2 To Amyntas, accordingly, 
the friendship of Athens, now again the greatest maritime poten- 
tate in Greece, had become more important than that of Sparta. 
We know that he tried to conciliate the powerful Athenian gen- 
erals, Iphikrates and Timotheus. He adopted the former as his 
son ;3 at what exact period, cannot be discovered; but I have 


1 Zischines, De Fals. Leg. c. 18, p. 249; Isokrates, Or. v, (Philipp.) s. 
124. ‘O ydp watnp cov (Isokrotes to Philip) mpd¢ ra¢ moAewe TabTac (Spar- 
ta, Athens, Argos, and Thebes), ai¢ oor mapaiva mpoctyew Tov vobv, TPdE 
amdoag oikeiwe elye. 

The connection of Amyntas with Thebes could hardly have been con- 
siderable; that with Argos, was based upon a strong legendary and ances- 
tral sentiment rather than on common political grounds; with Athens, it 
was both political and serious; with Sparta, it was attested by the most es: 
sential military aid and cooperation. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 17. 3 Aschines, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 249. 
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aiready stated that Iphikrates had married the daughter of Kotya 
king of Thrace, and had acquired a maritime settlement called 
Drys, on the Thracian coast. In the years 373-372 B. C., we 
find Timotheus alsa in great favor with Amyntas, testified by a 
valuable present sent to him at Athens; a cargo of timber, the 
best produce of Macedonia.! Amyntas was at this period on the 
best footing with Athens, sent his deputies as a confederate to the 
regular synod there assembled, and was treated with considerable 
favor.2 

The battle of Leuktra (July 371 8. c.) tended to knit more 
closely the connection between Amyntas and the Athenians, who 
were now the auxiliaries most likely to sustain him against the 
ascendency of Jason. It produced at the same time the more 
important effect of stimulating the ambition of Athens in every 
direction. Not only her ancient rival, Sparta, beaten in the field 
and driven from one humiliation to another, was disabled from 
opposing her, and even compelled to solicit her aid,— but new 
rivals, the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an ascendency 
inspiring her with mingled jealousy and apprehension. Hence 
fresh hopes as well as fresh jealousies conspired to push Athens 
in a career of aspiration such as had never appeared open to her 
since the disasters of 4048. c. Such enlargement of her views 
was manifested conspicuously by the step taken two or three 
months after the battle of Leuktra (mentioned in my preceding 
chapter), — of causing the peace, which had already been sworn 
at Sparta in the preceding month of June, to be resworn under 
the presidency and guarantee of Athens, by cities binding them- 
selves mutually to each other as defensive allies of Athens ;* thus 
silently disenthroning Sparta and taking her place. 

On land, however, Athens had never held, and could hardly ex- 
pect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a bulwark 
against Theban aggrandizement. At sea she already occupied the 
first place, at the head of an extensive confederacy ; and it was to 


' Demosthen. cont. Timotheum, c. 8, p. 1194; Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 1, 11. 

*Mschines, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 248. tHv maTpixnv edvorar, Kar Tag 
evepyeoiac dc bpetc bngpsate ’Autvta, TO OiAimmov Tarpi, etc. 

Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. c. 30, p. 660. TH» maTotKhy diay ayaveato 
6ax (Philip to the Athenians): compare ibid. c. 29, p 657. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 2. 
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farther maritime aggrandizement that her present chances, as well 
as her past traditions, pointed. Such is the new path upon which 
we now find her entering. At the first formation of her new con- 
federacy, in 878 B. c., she had distinctly renounced all idea of 
resuming the large amount of possessions, public and private, 
which had been snatched from her along with her empire at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war ; and had formally proclaimed that 
no Athenian citizen should for the future possess or cultivate land 
out of Attica—a guarantee against renovation of the previous 
kleruchies or out-possessions. This prudent self-restraint, which 
had contributed so much during the last seven years to raise her 
again into naval preeminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under 
the tempting circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the 
Athenian maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost 
possessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the confed- 
eracy. The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica will soon 
appear to be forgotten. Offence is given to the prominent mem- 
bers of the maritime confederacy ; so that the force of Athens, 
misemployed and broken into fragments, is found twelve or thir- 
teen years afterwards unable to repel a new aggressor, who starts 
up, alike able and unexpected, in the Macedonian prince Philip, 
son of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards Ath- 
ens, in 3871 8.c. He was an unpretending ally, looking for help 
in case of need against Jason, and sending his envoy to the meet- 
ing at Athens about September or October 371 B. c., when the 
general peace was resworn under Athenian auspices. It was at 
this meeting that Athens seems to have first put forth her new 
maritime pretensions. While guaranteeing to every Grecian city, 
great and small, the enjoyment of autonomy, she made exception 
of some cities which she claimed as belonging to herself. Among 
these was certainly Amphipolis; probably also the towns in the 
Thracian Chersonesus and Potidzea ; all which we find, a few years 
afterwards, occupied by Athenians.!_ How much of their lost pos- 
sessions the Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we can- 
not distinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations grasped 


' Demosthen. (Philippie. ii, c. 4, p. 71; De Halonneso. c. 3, p. 79; De 
Rebas Chersones. c. 2, p. 91): also Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosthen. c. 6 


p. 163. 
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much more than Ampbhipolis ;! and the moment was probably 
thought propitious for making other demands besides. Amyntas 
through his envoy, together with the rest of the assembled envoys, 
recognized without opposition the righ‘ of the Athenians to Am- 
phipolis.? 

Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to Amyn- 
tas, or any gain to Athens; for Amphipolis, though bordering on 
his kingdom, had never belonged to him, nor had he any power of 
transferring it. Originally an Athenian colony,’ next taken from 


1 Compare the aspirations of Athens, as stated in 391 B.c., when the 
propositions of peace recommended by Andokides were under consideration, 
aspirations, which were then regarded as beyond all hope of attainment, 
and imprudent even to talk about (Andokides, De Pace, s.15). épe, dAaa@ 
Xeppovysov Kal tac drovkiacg Kat 7a éyxtyuata Kal Ta xpéa wa droAGBuper ; 
'AAN obte Baorrede, ovTe ol cippaxol, ovyxwpovoly Huiv, we Ov aita det 
moAeuovvtac KTHAGAGY aL. 

2 Wischines, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 250. 

Zvuupayiac yap Aaxedatmoviwy kat Tav GAdwy ‘EAAjvov ovveASobone, ele 
Ov roitwv Autvtag 6 Sidimmov natip, Kal TéuTwy obvedpov, kat ra Kad" 
gautdv whdov Kipiog Ov, Epyndioato AuginodAcy tHv 'ASnvaiay 
cuve€acpety meta TOV ddAdwv 'EAAHvOY ’ADnvaiore. Kat 
TodTo TO KoLvov ddypa Tav'EAAHVwY, Kai Tode Wydioauévove, Ex TAV SnMO- 
CLOY YPALMATwY wapTYpal TapEcyYounV. 

The remarkable event to which Aschines here makes allusion, must have 
taken place either in the congress held at Sparta, in the month preceding 
the battle of Leuktra, where the general peace was sworn, with universal 
autonomy guaranteed, — leaving out only Thebes, or else, at the subse- 
quent congress held three or four months afterwards at Athens, where a 
peace, on similar conditions generally, was again sworn under the auspices 
of Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place on the latter occasion, — at Athens. 
First, the reference of AUschines to the dyuéoca ypaupara leads us to con- 
clude that the affair was transacted in that city; secondly, I do not think 
that the Athenians would have been in any situation to exact such a reserve 
in their favor, prior to the battle of Leuktra; thirdly, the congress at Spar- 
ta was held, not for the purpose of ovuuayia or alliance, but for that of ter- 
minating the war and concluding peace; while the subsequent congress at 
Athens formed the basis of a defensive alliance, to which, either then or 
soon afterwards, Sparta acceded. 

3 The pretensions advanced by Philip of Macedon (in his Epistola ad 
Athenienses, ap. Demosthen. p. 164), that Amphipolis or its locality origi- 
nally belonged to his ancestor Alexander son of Amyntas, as having ex- 
velled the Persians from it, — are unfounded, and contradicted by Thucyd: 
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Athens in 424-423 B. c. by Brasidas, through the improvidence 
of the Athenian officers Euklés and Thucydides, then recolonized 
under Lacedzmonian auspices, — it had ever since remained an 
independent city; though Sparta had covenanted to restore it by 
the peace of Nikias (421 8. c.), but had never performed her cove- 
nant. Its unparalleled situation, near to both the bridge and 
mouth of the Strymon, in the midst of a fertile territory, within 
reach of the mining district of Pangzeus, — rendered it a tempting 
prize ; and the right of Athens to it was indisputable; so far as 
original colonization before the capture by Brasidas, and formal 
treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could confer a right. 
But this treaty, not fulfilled at the time, was now fifty years old. 
The repugnance of the Amphipolitan population, which had origi- 
nally prevented its fulfilment, was strengthened by all the sanction 
of a long prescription ; while the tomb and chapel of Brasidas 
their second founder, consecrated in the agora, served as an im- 
perishable admonition to repel all pretensions on the part of Ath- 
ens. Such pretensions, whatever might be the right, were de- 
plorably impolitic unless Athens was prepared to back them by 
strenuous efforts of men and money; from which we shall find her 
shrinking now as she had done (under the unwise advice of Nikias) 
in 421 8. c., and the years immediately succeeding. In fact, the 
large renovated pretensions of Athens both to Amphipolis and to 
other places on the Macedonian and Chalkidic coast, combined with 
her languor and inertness in military action, — will be found hence- 
forward among the greatest mischiefs to the general cause of Hel- 
lenic independence, and among the most effective helps to the well- 
conducted aggressions of Philip of Macedon. 


ides. At least, if (which is barely possible) Alexander ever did acquire the 
spot, he must have lost it afterwards; for it was occupied by the Edonian 
Thracians, both in 465 B.c., when Athens made her first unsuccessful 
attempt to plant a colony there, — and in 437 8. c., when she tried again 
with better success under Agnon, and established Amphipolis (Thucyd. iv, 
102). 

As expression of /schines, that Amyntas in 371 B.c. “gave up or re- 
ceded from ” Amphipolis (av 0 ’Auivtag aréotn — De Fals. Leg. 1 c.) can 
at most only be construed as referring to rights which he may have claimed, 
since he was never in actual possession of it; though we cannot wonder 
that the orator should use such language in addressing Philip son of Amyn 
tas, who was really master of the town. 
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Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of a por#on of her 
lost transmarine possessions was thus advanced and recognized in 
the congress of autumn 371 B. ©., she does not seem to have been 
able to take any immediate steps for prosecuting it. Six months 
afterwards, the state of northern Greece was again completely 
altered by the death, nearly at the same time, of Jason in Thessaly, 
and of Amyntas in Macedonia.! The former was cut off (as has 
been mentioned in the preceding chapter) by assassination, while in 
the plenitude of his vigor; and his great power could not be held 
together by an inferior hand. His two brothers, Polyphron and 
Polydorus, succeeded him in the post of tagus of Thessaly. Po- 
lyphron, having put to death his brother, enjoyed the dignity for ¢ 
short time; after which he too was slain by a third brother, Alex 
ander of Phere; but not before he had committed gross enormities 
by killing and banishing many of the most eminent citizens of La 
rissa and Pharsalus ; among them the estimable Polydamas.2 The 
Larisszean exiles, many belonging to the great family of the Aleu- 
adze, took refuge in Macedonia, where Amyntas (having died in 
870 B. c.) had been succeeded in the throne by his youthful son 
Alexander. The latter, being persuaded to invade Thessaly for 
the purpose of restoring them, succeeded in getting possession of 
Larissa and Krannon; both which cities he kept under his own 
garrisons, in spite of unavailing resistance from Polyphron and 
Alexander of Phere.3 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s despotism in Phere, 
and to a considerable portion of his military power, was neverthe- 
less unable to keep together the whole of it, or to retain Thessaly 
and its circumjacent tributaries in one united dominion. The Thes- 
salian cities hostile to him invited assistance, not merely from Alex- 
ander of Macedon, but also from the Thebans; who despatched 
Pelopidas into the country, seemingly in 369 B. c., soon after the 
return of the army under Epaminondas from its victorious progress 


» Diodor. xv, 60. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 4, 33, 34. 

Diodorus (xv, 61) calls Alexander of Pheree brother of Polydorus; Plu- 
tarch (Pelopid. c. 29) calls him nephew. Xe phon does not expressly say 


which ; but his narrative seems to countenance the statement of Diodorus 
father than that of Plutarch. 
3 Diodor. xv, 61 
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in Laconia and Arcadia. Pelopidas entered Thessaly at the head 
of an army, and took Larissa with various other cities into Theban 
protection; apparently under the acquiescence of Alexander of 
Macedon. with whom he contracted an alliance.! A large portion 
of Thessaly thus came under the protection of Thebes in hostility 
to the dynasty of Phere, and to the brutal tyrant Alexander who 
now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough in 
naintaining his own dominion at home, without holding Thessa- 
lian towns in garrison. He was harassed by intestine dissensions, 
and after a reign of scarcely two years, was assassinated (368 B. 
Cc.) by some conspirators of Alérus and Pydna, two cities (half 
Macedonian, half Hellenic) near the western coast of the Ther- 
maic Gulf. Ptolemzus (or Ptolemy) of Alorus is mentioned as 
leader of the enterprise, and Apollophanés of Pydna as one of 
the agents.2 But besides these conspirators, there wassalso anotuer 
enemy, Pausanias, —a man of the royal lineage and a pretender 
to the throne;? who, having been hitherto in banishment, was 
now returning at the head of a considerable body of Greeks, sup- 
ported by numerous partisans in Macedonia, — and was already 
master of Anthemus, Thermé, Strepsa, and other places in or 


? Diodor. xv, 67. 

The transactions of Macedonia and Thessaly at this period are difficult 
to make out clearly. What is stated in the text comes from Diodorus; 
who affirms, however, farther, — that Pelopidas marched into Macedonia, 
and brought back as a hostage to Thebes the youthful Philip, brother of 
Alexander. This latter affirmation is incorrect; we know that Philip was 
in Macedonia, and free, after the death of Alexander. And I believe ‘hat 
the march of Pelopidas into Macedonia, with the bringing back of Philip 
as a hostage, took place in the following year 368 B. c. 

Justin also states (vii. 5) erroneously, that Alexander of Macedon gave 
his brother Philip as a hostage, first to the Illyrians, next to the Thebans. 

2 Demosthen. De Fals. Leg. c 58, p. 402 ; Diodorus, xv, 71. 

Diodorus makes the mistake of calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas 
and brother of Perdikkas; though he at the same time describes him as 
TlroAcuaioc ’AAwpityc, which description would hardly be applied to one of 
the royal brothers. Moreover, the passage of Auschines, Fals. Leg c. 14, 
p. 250, shows that Ptolemy was not son of Amyntas; and Dexippus (ap, 
Syncellum, p. 263) confirms the fact. 

See these points discussed in Mr Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic, Ap 
pendix. c 4. 


® Diodor. xvi, 2. et! 
J 
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near the Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both against 
Ptolemy and against the remaining family of Amyrtas. Kury- 
diké, the widow of that prince, was now left with her two 
younger children, Perdikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. 
She was in the same interest with Ptolemy, the successful conspi- 
rator against her son Alexander, and there was even a tale which 
represented her as his accomplice in the deed. Ptolemy was 
regent, administering her affairs and those of her minor children, 
against Pausanias.! 

Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, Eurydiké 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the country to Pau- 
sanias, had they not found by accident a foreign auxiliary near at 
hand. The Athenian admiral Iphikrates, with a squadron of 
moderate force, was then on the coast of Macedonia. He had 
been sent thither by his countrymen (369 B. Cc.) (soon after his 
partial conflict near Corinth with the retreating army of Epami- 
nondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to Beeotia), for the purpose 
of generally surveying the maritime region of Macedonia and 
Thrace, opening negotiations with parties in the country, and lay- 
ing his plans for future military operations. At the period when 
Alexander was slain, and when Pausanias was carrying on his 
invasion, Iphikrates happened to be on the Macedonian coast. 
He was there visited by Eurydiké with her two sons Perdikkas 
and Philip; the latter seemingly about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, the former somewhat older. She urgently implored him 


» Zischines, Fals. Legat. c. 13, 14, p 249, 250, Justin, vii, 6. 

/Eschines mentions Ptolemy as regent, on behalf of Eurydiké and her 
younger sons. Aischines also mentions Alexander as having recently died, 
but says nothing about his assassination. Nevertheless there is no reason 
to doubt that he was assassinated, which we know both from Demosthenes 
and Diodorus; and assassinated by Ptolemy, which we know from Plu- 
tarch (Pelop. c. 27), Marsyas (ap. Athenzum, xiv, p. 629), and Diodorus 
Justin states that Eurydiké conspired both against her husband Amyntas, 
and against her children, in concert with a paramour. The statements of 
ischines rather tend to disprove the charge of her having been concerned 
in the death of Amyntas, but to support that of her haying been accom- 
plice with Ptolemy in the murder of Alexander. 

Assassination was a fate which frequently befel the Macedonian kings. 
When we come to the history of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Great, it will be seen that Macedonian queens were capable of greater 
ermmes than those imputei to Eurydiké. 
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‘o assist th» family in their present emergency, reminding him 
that Amyntas had not only throughout his life been a faithful ally 
of Athens, but had also adopted him (Iphikrates) as his son, and 
had thus constituted him brother to the two young princes, Places 
ing Perdikkas in his hands, and causing Philip to embrace his 
knees, she appealed to his generous sympathies, and invoked his 
aid as the only chance of restoration, or even of personal safety, 
to the family. Iphikrates, moved by this affecting supplication, 
declared in her favor, acted so vigorously against Pausanias as to 
expel him from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to the family 
of Amyntas; under Ptolemy of Alorus as regent for the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator AXschines! in 
an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The boy, 
who then clasped the knees of Iphikrates, lived afterwards te 
overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of Greece 
generally. The Athenian general had not been sent to meddle 
in the disputes of succession to the Macedonian crown. Never- 
theless, looking at the circumstances of the time, his interference 
may really have promised beneficial consequences to Athens; so 
that we have no right to blame him for the unforeseen ruin which 
it was afterwards found to occasion. 

Though the interference of Iphikrates maintained the family of 
Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of Alérus as regent, it did not 
procure to Athens the possession of Amphipolis; which was not 
in the power of the Macedonian kings to bestow. ,Amphipolis 
was at that time a free Greek city, inhabited by a population in 
the main seemingly Chalkidic, and in confederacy with Olynthus.? 
Iphikrates prosecuted his naval operations on the coast of Thrace 
and Macedonia for a period of three years (868-365 B. c.). We 
make out very imperfectly what he achieved. He took into his 
service a general named Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Eu- 


1 7ischines, Fals. Leg c. 13, 14, p. 249, 250; Cornelius Nepos, Iphicrates, 
c. 3. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 150. 

... poodoi mad abrov (Charidemus) toi¢ ’OAvvSiorg, roicg buetépoue exe 
Ypoic kal Toig Exovov 'AugimoAy Kata TovTOV TOV Ypovor. 

Demosthenes is here speaking of the time when Timotheus superseded 
Iphikrates in the command, that is, about 365-364 B.c. But we are fairly 
entitled to presume that the same is true of 369 or 368 B. c. 
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boea; one of those Condottieri (to use an Italian word familiar 
in the fourteenth century), who, having a band of mercenaries 
under his command, hired himself to the best bidder and to the 
most promising cause. These mercenaries served under Iphi- 
krates for three years,! until he was dismissed by the Athenians 
from his command and superseded by Timotheus. What successes 
they enabled him to obtain for Athens, is not clear; but it is cer- 
tain that he did not succeed in taking Amphipolis. He seems to 
have directed one or two attempts against the town by other offi- 
cers, which proved abortive ; but he got possession of some Am- 
phipolitan prisoners or hostages,? which opened a prospect of 
accomplishing the surrender of the town. 

It seems evident, however, in spite of our great dearth of infor- 
mation, that Iphikrates during his command between 369-365 B. 
c. did not satisfy the expectations of his countrymen. At that 
time, those expectations were large, as testified by sending out 
not only Iphikrates to Macedonia and Thrace, but also Timotheus 
(who had returned from his service with the Persians in 872-371 
B.C.) to Ionia and the Hellespont, in conjunction with Ariobar- 
zanes the satrap of Phrygia.3 That satrap was in possession of 
Sestos, as well as of various other towns in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, towards which Athenian ambition now tended, according 
to that new turn, towards more special and separate acquisitions 
for Athens, which it had taken since the battle of Leuktra. But 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 149, c. 37. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokr. p. 669, 8. 149, c. 37. 

The passage in which the orator alludes to these hostages of the Amphi- 
politans in the hands of Iphikrates, is unfortunately not fully intelligible 
without farther information. 

(Charidemus) IIparov wév rode "AudimoAtTOv bunpove, od¢ rap’ 
‘Apradov AaBadv “loexpatne Edwxe ovAaTtrety adTo, Wnge- 
Capévav VuOY we bude Kopioal, rapédoKer ’AugimoAitale: Kal TOD pip Aa- 
Geiv 'Auditodty, roir’ éunddioy Katéorn. 

Who Harpalus was,— or what is meant by Iphikrates “obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Amphipolitan hostages””— we cannot determine. 
Possibly Harpalus may have been commander of a pody of Macedonians 
or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to the Amphipolitaus and in this charac: 
ter exacting hostages from them as security. Charidemus, as we see after- 
wards when acting for Kersobleptes, received hostages frum the ianabitants 
of Sestos (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p 679, ¢. 40 s. il/). 

> Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat. ¢. 5, p. 193 
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before we advert to the achievements of Timotheus (366-365 B. 
C.) in these regions, we must notice the main course of political 
conflict in Greece Proper, down to the partial pacification of 
866 B.C. 

Though the Athenians had sent Iphikrates (in the winter of 
870-369 B. C.) to rescue Sparta from the grasp of Epaminondas, 
the terms of a permanent alliance had not yet been settled between 
them ; envoys from Sparta and her allies visited Athens shortly 
afterwards for that purpose. All pretensions to exclusive head- 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 1. 

The words 7@ vorépy éres must denote the year beginning in the spring 
of 369 B.c. On this point I agree with Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v, ch. 
40, p. 145 note) ; differing from him however (p. 146 note), as well as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this, —that I place the second expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus (as Sievers places it, p. 278) in 369 B.0.; not in 368 
B.C. 

The narrative of Xenophon carries to my mind conviction that this is 
what he meant to affirm. In the beginning of Book VII, he says, 79 d° 
borépy Erec Aakedaipoviov Kal Tov ovmudayov mpécBere HAVYOv abroKparope¢ 
*AVjvale, BovAevoduevor Kad’ 6,7t h ovupayia Eoorro Aaxedauoviore Kar 
"AYnvaiore. 

Now the words 76 0’ torépp érec denote the spring of 369 B.o. 

Xenophon goes on to describe the assembly and the discussion at Athens, 
respecting the terms of alliance. This description occupies, from vii, 1, 1 
to vii, 1, 14, where the final vote and agreement is announced. 

Immediately after this vote, Xenophon goes on to say, — Utparevopuévaw 
6 dugotépwr abtov kal Tov ovupayorv (Lacedemonians, Athenians, and al- 
lies) el¢ Kopivdov, édoge kowwH dvaarre 7d "Ovetov, Kat émet éropevovto of 
OnBaior Kai oi cimpayot, mapatasapevoe épidAattoy dAAog dAdoSev Tod 
*Oveiov. 

I conceive that the decision of the Athenian assembly, — the march of 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians to guard the lines of Oneion, — and 
the march of the Thebans to enter Peloponnesus,—are here placed by 
Xenophon as events in immediate sequence, with no long interval of time 
between them. I see no ground to admit the interval of a year between 
the vote of the assembly and the march of the Thebans; the more so, as 
Epaminondas might reasonably presume that the building of Megalopolis 
and Messene, recently begun, would need to be supported by another The- 
ban army in Peloponnesus during 369 B.c. 

It is indeed contended (and admitted even by Sievers) that Epaminondas 
could not have been reélected Beotarch in 369 3.0. But in this point I 
do not concur. It appears to me that the issue of the trial at Thebes was 
triumphant for him; thus making it more probable, —not less probable, ~ 
that he and Pelopidas were reélected Boeotarchs immediately. 
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ship on the part of Sparta were now at an end. Amidst abun- 
dant discussion in the public assembly, all the speakers, Lacede- 
monian and others as well as Athenian, unanimously pronounced 
that the headship must be vested jointly and equally in Sparta and 
Athens; and the only point in debate was, how such an arrange- 
ment could be most suitably carried out. It was at first proposed 
that the former should command on land, the latter at sea; a dis- 
tribution, which, on first hearing, found favor both as equitable and 
convenient, until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded his 
countrymen, that the Lacedwmonians had few ships of war, and 
those manned chiefly by Helots; while the land-force of Athens 
consisted of her horsemen and hoplites, the choice citizens of the 
state. Accordingly, on the distribution now pointed out, Athe- 
nians, in great numbers and of the best quality, would be placed 
under Spartan command; while few Lacedemonians, and those 
of little dignity, would go under Athenian command; which 
would be, not equality, but the reverse. Kephisodotus proposed 
that both on land and at sea, the command should alternate 
between Athens and Sparta, in periods of five days; and his 
amendment was adopted.! 

Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well-calculated for success in joint operations against a general 
like Epaminondas. The allies determined to occupy Corinth as 
a main station, and to guard the line of Mount Oneium between 
that city and Kenchrez,? so as to prevent the Thebans from again 
penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one mark of the depression 
in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very station, now selected for 
the purpose of keeping a Theban invader away from her frontier, 
had been held, during the war from 394-387 B. c., by the Athe- 
nians and Thebans against herself, to prevent her from breaking 
out of Peloponnesus into Attica and Beotia. Never since the 
invasion of Xerxes had there been any necessity for defending 
the Isthmus of Corinth against an extra-Peloponnesian assailant. 
But now, even to send a force from Sparta to Corinth, recourse 
must have been had to transport by sea, either across the Argolie 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 10-14. 
? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 15, 16; Diodor. xv, 68 
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Gulf from Prasiz to Halieis, or round Cape Skylleum to the 
Saronic Gulf and Kenchrez ; for no Spartan troops could march 
by land across Arcadia or Argos. This difficulty however was 
surmounted, and a large allied force (not less than twenty thou 
sand men according to Diodorus), — consisting of Athenians with 
auxiliary mercenaries under Chabrias, Lacedzemonians, Pellenians, 
Epidaurians, Megarians, Corinthians, and all the other allies still 
adhering to Sparta, — was established in defensive position along 
the line of Oneium. 

It was essential for Thebes to reopen communication with her 
Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epaminondas, at the head of 
the Thebans and their northern allies, arrived during the same 
summer in front of this position, on his march into Peloponnesus. 
- His numbers were inferior to those of his assembled enemies, 
whose position prevented him from joining his Arcadian, Argeian, 
and Eleian allies, already assembled in Peloponnesus. After 
having vainly challenged the enemy to come down and fight in 
the plain, Epaminondas laid his plan for attacking the position. 
Moving from his camp a little before daybreak, so as to reach the 
enemy just when the night-guards were retiring, but before the 
general body had yet risen and got under arms,! — he directed an 
assault along the whole line. But his principal effort, at the head 
of the chosen Theban troops, was made against the Lacedemo- 
nians and Pellenians, who were posted in the most assailable part 
of the line? So skilfully was his movement conducted, that he 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 16; Polyzenus, ii, 2, 9. 

This was an hour known to be favorable to sudden assailants, affording 
a considerable chance that the enemy might be off their guard. It was at 
the same hour that the Athenian Thrasybulus surprised the troops of the 
Thirty, near Phylé in Attica (Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 6). 

2 Xen. Hellen. ib.; Pausanias, ix, 15, 2. 

Pausanias describes the battle as having been fought wep? Aéyavov ; not 
very exact, topographically, since it was on the other side of Corinth, be 
tween Corinth and Kenchree. 

Diodorus (xv, 68) states that the whole space across, from Kenchree oa 
one sea to Lecheum on the other, was trenched and palisaded by the Athe- 
nians and Spartans. But this canrot be true, because the Long Walls 
were a sufficient defence between Cc inth and Lechzeum ; and even between 
Corinth and Kenchree, it is not probable that any such continuous line of 
defence was drawn, though the assailable points were probably thus guard 
ed. Xenopnon does not mention either trench or palisade. 
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completely succeeded in surprising them. The Lacedemonian 
polemarch, taken unprepared, was driven from his position, and 
forced to retire to another point of the hilly ground. He pres- 
ently sent to solicit a truce for burying his dead; agreeing to 
abandon the line of Oneium, which had now become indefensible. 
The other parts of the Theban army made no impression by their 
attack, nor were they probably intended to do more than occupy 
attention, while Epaminondas himself vigorously assailed the 
weak point of the position. Yet Xenophon censures the Lace- 
demonian polemarch as faint-hearted, for having evacuated the 
whole line as soon as his own position was forced; alleging, that 
he might easily have found another good position on one of the 
neighboring eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements 
from his allies, — and that the Thebans, in spite of their partial - 
success, were so embarrassed how to descend on the Peloponne- 
sian side of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat. 
The criticism of Xenophon indicates doubtless an unfavorable 
judgment pronounced by many persons in the army; the justice 
of which we are not in a condition to appreciate. But whether 
the Lacedamonian commander was to blame or not, Epaminon- 
das, by his skilful and victorious attack upon this strong position, 
enhanced his already high military renown.! 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, which appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lecheum, and Kenchree. He ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, Troezen, and Phlius; and obtained possession of 
Sikyon as well as of Pelléné.2 At Sikyon, a vote of the people 
being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparta, to form alliance 
with Thebes, and to admit a Theban harmost and garrison into 
the acropolis; Euphron, a citizen hitherto preponderant in the 
city by means of Sparta and devoted to her interest, now altereé 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 14-17; Diodor. xv, 68. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 18; vii, 2,11; Diodor xv, 69. 

This march against Sikyon seems alluded to by Pausanias (vi, 3, 1); the 
fleian horse were commanded by Stomius, who slew the enemy’s com- 
mander with his own hand. 

The stratagem of the Bootian Pammenes in attacking the harbor of 
Sikyon (Polyznus, v, 16, 4) may perhaps belong to this undertaking. 
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his politics and went along with the stronger tide.! We cannot 
doubt also that Epaminondas went into Arcadia to encourage and 
regulate the progress of his two great enterprises, —the founda- 
tion of Messéné and Megalopolis; nor does the silence of Xeno- 
phon on such a matter amount to any disproof. These new 
towns having been commenced less than a year before, cannot 
have been yet finished, and may probably have required the reap- 
pearance of his victorious army. The little town of Phlius,— 
situated south of Sikyon and west of Corinth,— which was one 
of the most faithful allies of Sparta, was also in great hazard of 
being captured by the Phliasian exiles. When the Arcadians 
and Eleians were marching through Nemea to join Epaminondas 
at Oneium, these exiles entreated them only to show themselves 
near Phlius; with the assurance that such demonstration would 
suffice to bring about the capture of the town. The exiles then 
stole by night to the foot of the town walls with scaling-ladders, 
and there lay hid, until, as day began to break, the scouts from 
the neighboring hill Trikaranum announced that the allied ene- 
mies were in sight. While the attention of the citizens within 
was thus engaged on the other side, the concealed exiles planted 
their ladders, overpowered the few unprepared guards, and got 
possession of the acropolis. Instead of contenting themselves 
with this position until the allied force came up, they strove also 
to capture the town; but in this they were defeated by the citi- 
zens, who, by desperate efforts of bravery, repulsed both the in- 
truders within and the enemy without; thus preserving their 
town.2 The fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta entailed upon 
them severe hardships through the superiority of their enemies in 
the field, and through perpetual ravage of their territory from 
multiplied hostile neighbors (Argos, Arcadia, and Sikyon), who 
had established fortified posts on their borders; for it was only 


} Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 18, 22, 44; vii, 3, 2-8. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 5-9. 

This incidemt may have happened in 369 B.c., just about the time when 
Epaminondas surprised and broke through the defensive lines of Mount 
Oneium. In the second chapter of the seventh Book, Xenophor takes up 
the history of Phlius, and carries it on from the winter of 370-369 B. 0.4 
when Epaminondas invaded Laconia, through 369, 368, 367 B.c. 

VOL. x. 17oc. 
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on the side of Corinth that the Phliasians had a friendly neighbor 
to afford them the means of purchasing provisions.! 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial reverses. 
Their march carrying them near to Corinth, a party of them had 
the boldness to rush at the gates, and to attempt a surprise of the 
town. But the Athenian Chabrias, then commanding within it, 
disposed his troops so skilfully, and made so good a resistance, that 
he defeated them with loss and reduced them to the necessity of 
asking for the ordinary truce to bury their dead, which were lying 
very near to the walls.2 This advantage over the victorious The- 
bans somewhat raised the spirits of the Spartan allies; who were 
still farther encouraged by the arrival in Lechzeum of a squadron 
from Syracuse, bringing a body of two thousand mercenary Gauls 
and Iberians, with fifty horsemen, as a succor from the despot Dio- 
nysius. Such foreigners had never before been seen in Pelopon- 
nesus. Their bravery, and singular nimbleness of movement, 
gave them the advantage in several partial skirmishes, and discon- 
certed the Thebans. But the Spartans and Athenians were not 
bold enough to hazard a general battle, and the Syracusan detach- 
ment returned home after no very long stay,3 while the Thebans 
also went back to Beeotia. 


1 Xen Hellen. vii, 2, 17. ? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,19; Diodor. xv, 69. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 22; Diodor. xv, 70. 

Diodorus states that these mercenaries had been furnished with pay for 
five months, if this is correct, I presume that we must understand it as 
comprehending the time of their voyage from Sicily and back to Sicily. 
Nevertheless, the language of Xenophon would not lead us to suppose that 
they remained in Peloponnesus even so long as three months. 

I think it certain however that much more must have passed in this cam- 
paign than what Xenophon indicates. Epaminondas would hardly have 
forced the passage of the Oneium for such small objects as we find men- 
tioned in the Hellenica. 

An Athenian Inscription, extremely defective, yet partially restored and 
published by M. Boeckh (Corp. Inscr No. 85 a. Addenda to vol. i, p. 897), 
records a vote of the Athenian people and ef the synod of Athenian con- 
federates, — praising Dionysius of Syracuse, — and recording him with his 
two sons as benefactors of Athens. It was probably passed somewhere 
near this time; and we know from Demosthenes that the Athenians granted 
the freedom of their city to Dionysius and his descendants (Demosthenes 
ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 161, as well as the Epistle of Philip, on which this 
isa comment). The Inscription is too defective to warrant any other in 
ferences 
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One proceeding of Epaminondas during this expedition merits 
especial notice. It was the general practice of the Thebans to put 
to death all the Beeotian exiles who fell into their hands as prison- 
ers, while they released under ransom all other Greek prisoners. 
At the capture of a village named Pheebias in the Sikyonian ter- 
ritory, Epaminondas took captive a considerable body of Bceotian 
exiles. With the least possible delay, he let them depart under 
ransom, professing to regard them as belonging to other cities.1 
We find him always trying to mitigate the rigorous dealing then 
customary towards political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 B. c., all the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta cheerfully under Epaminondas and 
the Thebans. But in the ensuing year the spirit of the Arcadians 
had been so raised, by the formation of the new Pan-Arcadian com- 
munion, by the progress of Messéné and Megalopolis, and the con- 
spicuous depression of Sparta, — that they fancied themselves not 
only capable of maintaining their independence by themselves, 
but also entitled to divide headship with Thebes, as Athens divided 
it with Sparta. Lykomedes the Mantinean, wealthy, energetic, 
and able, stood forward as the exponent of this new aspiration, and 
as the champion of Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thou- 
sand (the Pan-Arcadian synod), — that while all other residents 
in Peloponnesus were originally immigrants, they alone were the 
indigenous occupants of the peninsula; that they were the most 
numerous section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who 
bore the Hellenic name, — of which proof was afforded by the fact, 
that Arcadian mercenary soldiers were preferred to all others; 
that the Lacedzmonians had never ventured to invade Attica, nor 
the Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries 
“Let us follow no man’s lead (he concluded), but stand up for our- 
selves. In former days, we built up the power of Sparta by serv- 
ing in her armies; and now, if we submit: quietly to follow the The- 
bans, without demanding alternate headship for ourselves, we shall 
presently find them to be Spartans under another name.”? 

Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by the assembled 
Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the sentiment of col- 
lective dignity was a novelty. Impressed with admiration for Lys 


! Pausanias, ix, 15, 2. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 23. 
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komedes, they chose as officers every man whom he recommended 

calling upon him to lead them into active service, so as to justify 
their new pretensions. He conducted them into the territory of 
Epidaurus, now under invasion by the Argeians; who were how- 
ever in the greatest danger of being cut off, having their retreat 
mtercepted by a body of trocys from Corinth under Chabrias, — 
Athenians and Corinthians. Lykomédés with his Arcadians, 
fighting his way through enemies as well as through a difficult 
country, repelled the division of Chabrias, and extricated the em- 
barrassed Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the 
new city of Messene and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which 
was still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as Asiné, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison to 
resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while the suburbs 
of Asiné were destroyed.! Probably the Spartan mastery of the 
south-western corner of the Peloponnesus was terminated by this 
expedition. The indefatigable activity which these Arcadians now 
displayed under their new commander, overpowering all enemies, 
and defying all hardships and difficulties of marching over the most 
rugged mountains, by night as well as by day, throughout the win- 
ter season, — excited everywhere astonishment and alarm; not 
without considerable jealousy even on the part of their allies the 
Thebans.? 

While such jealousy tended to loosen the union between the Ar- 
cadians and Thebes, other causes tended at the same time to disu- 
nite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of supremacy 
over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, which rights they 
had been compelled by the Spartan arms to forego thirty years 
before.3 Ever since that period, these towns had ranked as separ 
rate communities, each for itself as a dependent ally of Sparta, 
Now that the power of the latter was broken, the Eleians aimed at 
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» Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 25. ; 

Urpatevoauevor Oé nal cig ’Aoivyv tH¢ Aakwringc, eviknoav te THY Tav Aa- 
xedaimoviny ppovpay, kai Tov Tepavopa, Tov moAéuapyov"Lraptiatyny yeyevn- 
uevoy, umékTELvav, Kal TO TOOUOTELOY ~Ov ’Aotvaiwy éExdpSnoav. 

Diodorus states that Lykomedes and the Arcadians took Pelléné, which 
is in a different situation, and can hardly refer to the same expedition (xv, 
67). 

® Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 26. ? Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 30, 31. 
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resumption of their lost supremacy. But the formation of the new 
“commune Arcadum” at Megalopolis, interposed an obstacle 
never before thought of. The Tryphilian towns, affirming them- 
selves to be of Arcadian origin, and setting forth as their epony- 
mous Hero Triphylus son of Arkas,! solicited to be admitted as 
fully qualified members of the incipient Pan-Arcadian communion. 
They were cordially welcomed by the general Arcadian body 
(with a degree of sympathy similar to that recently shown by the 
Germans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political breth- 
ren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis.2 The Eleians, 
thus finding themselves disappointed of the benefits which they had 
anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, became greatly alienated 
from the Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Athenians 
had just established a correspondence, now endeavored (perhaps 
at their instance) to mediate for peace in Greece, sending over a 
citizen of Abydus named Philiskus, furnished with a large sum of 
money. Choosing Delphi as a centre, Philiskus convoked thither, 
in the name of the Persian king, deputies from all the belligerent 
parties, Theban, Lacedemonian, Athenian, etc., to meet him, 
These envoys never consulted the god as to the best means of at- 
taining peace (says Xenophon), but merely took counsel among 
themselves ; hence, he observes, little progress was made towards 
peace; since the Spartans? peremptorily insisted that Messéné 
should again be restored to them, while the Thebans were not less 
firm in resisting the proposition. It rather seems that the allies 
of Sparta were willing to concede the point, and even tried, though 
in vain, to overcome her reluctance. ‘The congress accordingly 
broke up; while Philiskus, declaring himself in favor of Sparta 
and Athens, employed his money in levying mercenaries for the 
professed purpose of aiding them in the war.4 We do not find, 


1 Polyb. iv, 77. ? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 26; vii, 4, 12. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,27. "Exet dé éAVovrec, rH pév Sew oddéy Exovvaoav- 
10, Oma¢ av 7 eipnvn yévotto, abTol dé éBovdAebovTo. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 27; Diodor. xv, 70. 

Diodorus states that Philiskus was sent by Artaxerxes ; which seems not 
exact ; he was sent by Ariobarzanes in the name of Artaxerxes.- Diodorus 
also says that Philiskus left two thousand mercenaries with pay provided, 
for the service of the Lacedemonians; which troops are never afterwards 


mentioned. 
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however, that he really lent them any aid. It would appear that 
his mercenaries were intended for the service of the satrap himself, 
who was then organizing his revolt from Artaxerxes; and that his 
probable purpose in trying to close the war was, that he might 
procure Grecian soldiers more easily and abundantly. Though 
the threats of Philiskus produced no immediate result, however, 
they so alarmed the Thebans as to determine them to send an em- 
bassy up to the Great King; the rather, as they learnt that the 
Lacedemonian Euthykles had already gone up to the Persian 
court, to solicit on behalf of Sparta.! 

How important had been the move made by Epaminondas in 
reconstituting the autonomous Messenians, was shown, among 
other evidences, by the recent abortive congress at Delphi. Al- 
ready this formed the capital article in Grecian political discussion ; 
an article, too, on which Sparta stood nearly alone. For not only 
the Thebans (whom Xenophon? specifies as if there were no others 
of the same sentiment), but all the allies of ‘Thebes, felt hearty 
sympathy and identity of interest with the newly-enfranchised resi- 
dents in Mount Ithémé and in Western Laconia; while the allies 
even of Sparta were, at most, only lukewarm against them, if not 
positively inclined in their favor. A new phenomenon soon pre- 
sented itself, which served as a sort of recognition of the new-born, 
or newly-revived, Messenian community, by the public voice of 
Greece. At the one hundred and third Olympic festival (Mid- 
summer 368 B. ©.), — which occurred within less than two years 
after Epaminondas laid the foundation-stone of Messéné, — a Mes- 
senian boy named Damiskus gained the wreath as victor in the 
foot-race of boys. Since the first Messenian war, whereby the na- 
tion became subject to Sparta,4 no Messenian victor had ever been 
enrolled; though before that war, in the earliest half-century of 
recorded Olympiads, several Messenian victors are found on the 
register. No competitor was admitted to enter the lists, except as 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1. 33. ? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 27. 

5 See this fact indicated in Isokrates, Archidamus (Or. vi,) s. 2-11. 

‘ Pausanias, vi, 2, 5. 

Two Messenian victors had been proclaimed during the interval; but 
they were inhabitants of Messéné in Sicily. And these two were ancient 
citizens of Zanklé, the name which the Sicilian Messéné bore before Anax- 
ilaus the despot chose to give to it this last-mentioned name. 
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a free Greek from a free community ; accordingly so long as these 
Messenians had been either enslaved, or in exile, they would never 
have been allowed to contend for the prize under that designation. 
So much the stronger was the impression produced, when, in 368 
B. C., after an interval of more than three centuries, Damiscus the 
Messenian was proclaimed victor. No Theory (or public legation 
for sacrifice) could have come to Olympia from Sparta, since she 
was then at war both with Eleians and Arcadians ; probably few 
individual Lacedzemonians were present ; so that the spectators, 
composed generally of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the 
proclamation of the new name as being an evidence of her degra- 
dation, as well as from sympathy with the long and severe oppres- 
sion of the Messenians.!| This Olympic festival, — the first after 
the great revolution occasioned by the battle of Leuktra, — was 
doubtless a scene of earnest anti-Spartan emotion. 

During this year 368 B. c., the Thebans undertook no march 
into Peloponnesus ; the peace-congress at Delphi probably occu- 
pied their attention, while the Arcadians neither desired nor seeded 
their aid. But Pelopidas conducted in this year a Theban force 
into Thessaly, in order to protect Larissa and the other cities 
against Alexander of Phere, and to counterwork the ambitious 
projects of that despot, who was soliciting reinforcement from 
Athens. In his first object he succeeded. Alexander was com- 
pelled to visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This despot, 
however, alarmed at the complaints which came from all sides 
against his cruelty, — and at the language, first, admonitory, after- 
wards, menacing, of Pelopidas — soon ceased to think himself in 
safety, and fled home to Phere. Pelopidas established a defen- 
sive union against him among the other Thessalian cities, and 
then marched onward into Macedonia, where the regent Ptolemy, 
not stiong enough to resist, entered into alliance with the The- 
bans; surrendering to them thirty hostages from the most distin- 
guished families in Macedonia, as a guarantee for his faithful 
adherence. Among the hostages was the youthful Philip, son of 
Amyntas, who remained in this character at Thebes for some 


See the contrary, or Spartan, feeling, —disgust at the idea of persons 
who had just been their slaves, presenting themselves as spectators and 
competitors in the plain ~f Olympia, — set forth in Isokrates, Or. vi, (Ar 
ehidamus) s. 111, 112. 
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years, under the care of Pammenés.! It was thus that Ptolemy 
and the family of Amyntas, though they had been maintained in 
Macedonia by the active intervention of Iphikrates and the Athe- 
aians not many months before, nevertheless now connected them- 
selves by alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. 
A@schines the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude ; 
but possibly the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. 
Both the Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted for 
the protection of the freedom of Ampbipolis against Athens.2 
And Pelopidas returned to Thebes, having extended the ascend- 
ency of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over Macedonia, 
assured by the acquisition of the thirty hostages. 


' Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 26. 

* Aischines, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p 249. 

. 4... 0lddoxur, 67 Tp@Tov wév imép "AudiTOAewe avTérpatte (Ptolemy) 
1 toAes (to Athens), Kal mpd¢ OnBaiove dtapepouévwnv ’AYnvaiwy, ovupayiav 
tn eincaTo, ete. 

Meither Plutarch nor Diodorus appear to me precise in specifying and 
distnguishing the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. I can- 
nof but think that he made four different expeditions ; two before his em- 
bassv to the Persian court (which embassy took place in 367 B.c.; see Mr. 
Clinton, Fast. Hellen. on that year, who rightly places the date of the em- 
bassy), and two after it. 

1. The first was, in 369 B.c., after the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, less than two years, of his son Alexander of Macedon. 

Diodorus mentions this fact (xv, 67), but he adds, what is erroneous, that 
Pelopidas on this occasion brought back Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was in 368 B.c.; also mentioned by Diodorus (xv, 71) 
and by Plutarch (Pelop. c. 26). 

Diodorus (erroneously, as I think) connects this expedition with the sei- 
zure and detention of Pelopidas by Alexander of Phere. But it was really 
on this occasion that Pelopidas brought back the hostages. 

3. The third (which was rather a mission than an expedition) was in 366 
B. C., after the return of Pelopidas from the Persian court, which happened 
seemingly in the beginning of 366 B.c. In this third march, Pelopidas was 
seized and made prisoner by Alexander of Phere, until he was released by 
Epaminondas. Plutarch mentions this expedition, clearly distinguishing 
it from the second (Pelopidas, c. 27 —era dé radta méAuy, etc.) ; but with 
this mistake, in my judgment, that he places it before the journey of Pelo- 
pidas to the Persian court; whereas it really occurred after and in conse- 
quence of that journey, which dates in 367 B.c. 

4. The fourth and last, in 364-363 B.c.; wherein he was slain (Diodor 
xV, 80; Plutarch, Pelopid. ec 32). 
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Such extension of the Theban power, in Northern Greece, dis- 
voncerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast of Mace- 
donia, at the same time that it laid the fcundation of an alliance 
between her and Alexander of Phere. While she was thus 
opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron and rein- 
forcement arrived at Corinth from Syracuse, under Kissidas, des- 
patched by the despot Dionysius. Among the synod of allies 
assembled at Corinth, debate being held as to the best manner of 
employing them, the Athenians strenuously urged that they should 
be sent to act in Thessaly. But the Spartans took an opposite 
view, and prevailed to have them sent round to the southern coast 
of Laconia, in order that they might codperate in repelling or 
invading the Arcadians.!1_ Reinforced by these Gauls and other 
mercenaries, Archidamus led out the Lacedemonian forces against 
Arcadia. He took Karyz by assault, putting to death every man 
whom he captured in the place; and he farther ravaged all the 
Arcadian territory, in the district named after the Parrhasii, until 
the joint Arcadian and Argeian forces arrived to oppose him; 
upon which he retreated to an eminence near Midea.2 Here 
Kissidas, the Syracusan commander, gave notice that he must 
retire, as the period to which his orders reached had expired. 
He accordingly marched back to Sparta; but midway in the 
mar“h, in a narrow pass, the Messenian troops arrested his advance, 
and so hampered him, that he was forced to send to Archidamus 
for aid. The latter soon appeared, while the main body of Arca- 
dians and Argéians followed also; and Archidamus resolved to 
attack them in general battle near Midea. Imploring his soldiers, 
in an emphatic appeal, to rescue the great name of Sparta from 
the disgrace into which it had fallen, he found them full of respon- 
sive ardor. They rushed with such fierceness to the charge, that 
the Arcadians and Argeians were thoroughly daunted, and fled 
with scarce any resistance. The pursuit was vehement, espe- 
cially by the Gallic mercenaries, and the slaughter frightful. Ten 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 28. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,28. The place here called Midea cannot be identi- 
fied. The only place of that name known, is in the territory of Argos, 
quite different from what is here mentioned. O. Miiller proposes to substi- 
tute Malwa for Midea; a conjecture, which there are no means of verify 
ing. 
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thousand men (if we are to believe Diodorus) were slain, without 
the loss of a single Lacedemonian. Of this easy and important 
victory, — or, as it came to be called, “the tearless battle,”— news 
was forthwith transmitted by the herald Demotelés to Sparta. 
So powerful was the emotion produced by his tale, that all the 
Spartans who heard it burst into tears; Agesilaus, the Senators, 
and the ephors, setting the example ;!—a striking proof how 
humbled, and disaccustomed to the idea of victory, their minds 
had recently become !—a striking proof also, when we compare 
it with the inflexible self-control which marked their reception of 
the disastrous tidings from Leuktra, how much more irresistible 
is unexpected joy than unexpected grief, in working on these 
minds of iron teniper ! 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Arcadians, that the 
news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their allies the 
Thebans and Eleians. It made them feel that they were not 
independent of Theban aid, and determined Epaminondas again 
to show himself in Peloponnesus, with the special view of enrol- 
ling the Achzans in his alliance. The defensive line of Oneium 
was still under occupation by the Lacedeemonians and Athenians, 
who had their head-quarters at Corinth. Yet having remained 
unattacked all the preceding year, it was now so negligently 
guarded, that Peisias, the general of Argos, instigated by a pri- 
vate request of Epaminondas, was enabled suddenly to seize the 
heights above Kenchrez, with a force of two thousand men and 
seven days’ provision. The Theban commander, hastening his 
march, thus found the line of Oneium open near Kenchrez, and 
entered Peloponnesus without resistance; after which he pro- 
ceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against the cities in 
Achaia.? Until the battle of Leuktra, these cities had been among 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 28-32; Diodor xv, 72; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 33. 

* I think that this third expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus 
belongs to 367 Bc. , being simultaneous with the embassy of Pelopidas te 
the Persian court. Many chronologers place it in 366 B.c., after the con- 
clusion of that embassy, because the mention of it occurs in Kenophon 
after he has brought the embassy to a close. But I do not conceive that 
this proves the fact ot subsequent date. For we must recollect that the em- 
bassy lasted several months, moreover the expedition was made while 
Epaminondas was Beotarch; and he ceased to be so during the year 36¢ 
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the dependent allies of Sparta, governed by local vligarchies in 
her interest. Since that event, they had broken off from her, but 
were still under oligarchical governments (though doubtless not 
the same men), and had remained neutral without placing them- 
selves in connection either with Arcadians or Thebans.! Not 
being in a condition to resist so formidable an invading force, they 
opened negotiations with Epaminondas, and solicited to be enrol- 
led as allies of Thebes; engaging to follow her lead whenever 
summoned, and to do their duty as members of her synod. They 
tendered securities which Epaminondas deemed sufficient for the 
fulfilment of their promise. Accordingly, by virtue of his own 
personal ascendency, he agreed to accept them as they stood, with- 
out requiring either the banishment of the existing rulers or sub- 
stitution of democratical forms in place of the oligarchical.2 
Such a proceeding was not only suitable to the moderation of 
dealing so remarkable in Epaminondas, but also calculated to 


B.c. Besides, if we place the expedition in 366 B.c., there will hardly be 
time left for the whole career of Euphron at Sikyon, which intervened be- 
fore the peace of 366 B.c. between Thebes and Corinth (see Xen. Hellen. 
vii, 1, 44 seq ). 

The relation of cotemporaneousness between the embassy of Pelopidas 
to Persia, and the expedition of Epaminondas, seems indicated when we 
compare vii, 1, 33 with vii, 1,48 — Xvveyac dé Bovdevouevor of Onfaior, 
émwe dv THY HyEeuoviav AGBotev THE ‘EAAGIOC, évoutoay ei Téuperav TPdC TOV 
Tlepowv BaoiAéa, etc. Then Xenophon proceeds to recount the whole em- : 
bassy, together with its unfavorable reception on returning, which takes up 
the entire space until vii, 2,41, when he says — Addu 0’ ’Erapevovdac, 
Bovandeic trode Axatode tpoovrayayéoat, brw¢ uGAAov opior Kai oi ’ApKades 
kal of GAAOL oippayor mpocéxyoley TOV voOvY, EyvoKEe OTpaTEvTéoY Eivac ent THY 
*Ayaiav. 

This fresh expedition of Epaminondas is one of the modes adopted by 
the Thebans of manifesting their general purpose expressed in the former 
words, — ovveya¢ BovAevouevor, ete. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 42-44. 

The neutrality before observed, is implied in the phrase whereby Xeno- 
phon describes their conduct afterwards, évei dé KkareAVovteg ovKETE 
épécevor, ete. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 42. 

His expression marks how completely these terms were granted by the. 
personal determination of Epaminondas, overruling opposition, —évdv- 
vaorever 6 Erautvdveac, Sate un dvyadevtoat Tode KpatioTous, unde TAs 
moAtTeiacg ueTaoTHoaL, etc. 
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strengthen the interests of Thebes in Peloponnesus, in the present 
jealous and unsatisfactory temper of the Arcadians, by attaching 
to her on peculiar grounds Achzans as well as Eleians; the late 
ter being themselves half-alienated from the Arcadians. Epami- 
nondas farther liberated Naupaktus and Kalydon,! which were 
held by Achzan garrisons, and which he enrolled as separate allies 
of Thebes; whither he then returned, without any other achieve- 
ments (so far as we are informed) in Peloponnesus. 

But the generous calculations of this eminent man found little 
favor with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians, and the opposie 
tion-party in the Achean cities, preferred accusations against 
him, alleging that he had discouraged and humiliated all the real 
friends of Thebes; leaving power in the hands of men who would 
join Sparta on the first opportunity. The accusation was farther 
pressed by Menekleidas, a Theban speaker of ability, strongly 
adverse to Epaminondas, as well as to Pelopidas. So pronounced 
was the displeasure of the Thebans, — partly perhaps from reluc- 
tance to offend the Arcadians,— that they not only reversed the 
policy of Epaminondas in Achaia, but also refrained from reélecte 
ing him as Beeotarch during the ensuing year.2 They sent hare 
mosts of their own to each of the Achzan cities, — put down the 
existing oligarchies, — sent the chief oligarchical members and 
partisans into exile,— and established democratical governments 
in each. Hence a great body of exiles soon became accumulated ; 
who, watching for a favorable opportunity and combining their 


— 


1 Diodor. xv, 75. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 1, 43; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 25. 

Diodorus (xv, 72) refers the displeasure of the Thebans against Epamie 
nondas to the events of the preceding year. They believed (according to 
Diodorus) that Epaminondas had improperly spared the Spartans, and no¢ 
pushed his victory so far as might have been done, when he forced the lines 
of Mount Oneium in 369 B.c. But it is scarcely credible that the Thebang 
should have been displeased on this account; for the forcing of the lines 
was a capital exploit, and we may see from Xenophon that Epaminondag 
achieved much more than the Spartans and their friends believed to be pos- 
sible. 

Xenvphon tells us that the Thebans were displeased with Epaminor las, 
on complaint from the Arcadians and others, for his conduct in Achaia two 
years after the action at Oneium; that is, in 367 B.c. This is much more 
probable in itself, and much more consistent with the general series of 
facts, than the cause assigned by Diodorus. 
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united forces against each city successively, were strong enough 
to overthrow the newly-created democracies, and to expel the The- 
ban harmosts. Thus restored, the Achzan oligarchs took decided 
and active part with Sparta ;! vigorously pressing the Arcadians on 
one side, while the Lacedemonians, encouraged by the recent 
Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the other. 

The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with Thebes, having a Theban harmost and gar- 
rison in its acropolis. But its government, which had always been 
oligarchical, still remained unaltered. The recent counter-revolu- 
tion in the Achzan cities, followed closely by their junction with 
Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and Argeians, lest Sikyon also 
should follow the example. Of this alarm a leading Sikyonian 
citizen named Euphron, took advantage. He warned them that 
if the oligarchy were left in power, they would certainly procure 
aid from the garrison at Corinth, and embrace the interests of 
Sparta. To prevent such defection (he said) it was indispensable 
that Sikyon should be democratized. He then offered himself, 
with their aid, to accomplish the revolution, seasoning his offer 
with strong protestations of disgust against the intolerable arro- 
gance and oppression of Sparta: protestations not unnecessary, 
since he had himself, prior to the battle of Leuktra, carried on 
the government of his native city as local agent for her purposes 
and interest. The Arcadians and Argeians, entering into the 
views of Euphron, sent to Sikyon a large force, under whose 
presence and countenance he summoned a general assembly in 
the market-place, proclaimed the oligarchy to be deposed, and pro- 
posed an equal democracy for the future. His proposition being 
adopted, he next invited the people to choose generals; and the 
persons chosen were, as might naturally be expected, himself with 
five partisans. The prior oligarchy had not been without a pre- 
vious mercenary force in their service, under the command of 
Lysimenés; but these men were overawed by the new foreign 
force introduced. Euphron now proceeded to reorganize them, 
to place them under the command of his son Adeas instead of 


? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 23. 

For a similar case, in which exiles from many different cities, congregat: 
ing in a body, became strong enough to carry their restoration in each city 
successively, see Thucyd. i, 113. 
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Lysimenés, and to increase their numerical strength. Selecting 
from them a special body-guard for his own personal safety, and 
being thus master of the city under the ostensible color of chief 
of the new democracy, he commenced a career of the most rapa- 
cious and sanguinary tyranny.! He caused several of his col- 
leagues to be assassinated, and banished others. He expelled also 
by wholesale the wealthiest and most eminent citizens, on suspi- 
cion of Laconism ; confiscating their properties to supply himself 
witk money, pillaging the public treasure, and even stripping the 
temples of all their rich stock of consecrated gold and silver orna- 
ments. He farther procured for himself adherents by liberating 
numerous slaves, exalting them to the citizenship, and probably 
enrolling them among his paid force.2 The power which he thus 
acquired became very great. The money seized enabled him not 
only to keep in regular pay his numerous mercenaries, but also to 
bribe the leading Arcadians and Argeians, so that they connived 
at his enormities; while he was farther ready and active in the 
field to lend them military support. The Theban harmost still 
held the acropolis with his garrison, though Kuphron was master 
of the town and harbor. 

During the height of Euphron’s power at Sikyon, the neigh- 
boring city of Phlius was severely pressed. The Phliasians had 
remained steadily attached to Sparta throughout all her misfor- 
tunes ; notwithstanding incessant hostilities from Argos, Arcadia, 
Pelléné, and Sikyon, which destroyed their crops and inflicted 
upon them serious hardships. I have already recounted, that in 
the year 369 B. C., a little before the line of Oneium was forced 
by Epaminondas, the town of Phlius, having been surprised by 
its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and Arcadians, had only 
been saved by the desperate bravery and resistance of its citi- 
zens.’ In the ensuing year, 368 B. c., the Argeian and Arcadian 
force again ravaged the Phliasian plain, doing great damage; yet 
not without some loss to themselves in their departure, from the 
attack of the chosen Phliasian hoplites and of some Athenian 
horsemen from Corinth.4 In the ensuing year 367 B. c., a second 
invasion of the Phliasian territory was attempted by Euphron. 


* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 44-46, Diodor. xv, 70 ? Xen. Hellen, vii, 3, 8. 
® Xen. Hellen. vii, 2 6-9 * Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 1€ 
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with his own mercenaries to the number of two thousand, — the 
armed force of Sikyon and Pelléné,—and the Theban harmost 
and garrison from the acropolis of Sikyon. On arriving near 
Phlius, the Sikyonians and Pelleneans were posted near the gate 
of the city which looked towards Corinth, in order to resist any 
sally from within; while the remaining invaders made a circuit 
round, over an elevated line of ground called the 7rikaranum 
(which had been fortified by the Argeians and was held by their 
garrison), to approach and ravage the Phliasian plain. But the 
Phliasian cavalry and hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to pre- 
vent them from spreading over the plain to do damage, until at 
the end of the day they retreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and 
Pellenians. From these last, however, they happened to be sep- 
arated by a ravine which forced them to take a long circuit; while 
the Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close under their own 
walls, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and Pellenians, 
whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with loss. Euphron 
with his mercenaries, and the Theban division, arrived too late to 
prevent the calamity, which they made no effort to repair.! 

An eminent Pellenian citizen, named Proxenus having been here 
made prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their sufferings, re- 
leased him without ransom. ‘This act of generosity — coupled 
with the loss sustained by the Pellenians in the recent engage- 
ment, as well as with the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions 
which had disjoined the other Achzan cities from Thebes — 
altered the politics of Pelléné, bringing about a peace be- 
tween that city and Phlius.2 Such an accession afforded sensible 


— 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 11-15. 

2 This change of politics at Pelléné is not mentioned by Xenophon, at 
the time, though it is noticed afterwards (vii, 4, 17) as a fact accomplished ; 
but we must suppose it to have occurred now, in order to reconcile secticns 
11-14 with sections 18-20 of vii, 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of Xenophon induce him to allot not 
only warm admiration, but a space disproportionate compared with other 
parts of his history, to the exploits of the brave little Phliasian community. 
Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, he is obscure in the description of parti- 
cular events, and still more perplexing when we try to draw from him @ 
elear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects ani partiality of Xenophon’s narrative, however, we 
must recollect that it is a description of real events by a contemporary au- 
thor who had reasonable means of information. This is a precious ingre. 
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relief, — it might almost be said, salvation, — to the Phliasians, im 
the midst of cruel impoverishment; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home, in 
the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid of the 
Athenian general Chares and his mercenary troops from Corinth, 
to escort their families and their non-military population to Pel- 
léné, where a kindly shelter was provided by the citizens. The 
military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock of supplies to 
Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade of the enemy in 
their way ; and afterwards, in conjunction with Charés, surprised 
the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians were fortifying as an 
aggressive post on their borders. The fort became not only a de- 
fence for Phlius, but a means of aggression against the enemy, 
affording also great facility for the introduction of provisions from 
Corinth.! 

Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief te 
the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of affairs in Sikyon. 
So intolerable had the tyranny of Euphron become, that the 
Arcadians, who had helped to raise him up, became disgusted. 
Eneas of Stymphalus, general of the collective Arcadian foree, 
marched with a body of troops to Sikyon, joined the Theban bar- 
most in the Acropolis, and there summoned the Sikyonian notables 
to an assembly. Under his protection, the intense sentiment 
against Euphron was freely manifested, and it was resolved to re- 
call the numerous exiles, whom he had banished without either 
trial or public sentence. Dreading the wrath of these numerous 
and bitter enemies, Euphron thought it prudent to retire with his 
mercenaries to the harbor; where he invited Pasimélus the Lace- 
dzmonian to come, with a portion of the garrison of Corinth, and 


dient, which gives value to all that he says; inasmuch as we are so con 
stantly obliged to borrow our knowledge of Grecian history either from 
authors who write at second-hand and after the time,—or from orators 
whose purposes are usually different from those of the historian. Hence I 
have giver a short abridgment of these Phliasian events as described by 


Xenophon, though they were too sligh to exercise irfluence on the mais 
tourse of the war. 


? Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 18-23. 
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immediately declared himself an open partisan of Sparta. The 
harbor, a separate town and fortification at some little distance 
from the city (as Lechzum was from Corinth), was thus held by 
and for the Spartans ; while Sikyon adhered to the Thebans and 
Arcadians. In Sikyon itself however, though evacuated by Eu- 
phron, there still remained violent dissensions. The returning 
exiles were probably bitter in reactionary measures ; the humbler 
sitizens were fearful of losing their newly-acquired political privi- 
leges; and the liberated slaves, yet more fearful of forfeiting that 
freedom, which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary troops, he was 
enabled to return to Sikyon, and again to establish himself as mas- 
ter of the town in conjunction with the popular party. But as his 
opponents, the principal men in the place, found shelter along with 
the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which he vainly tried to take 
by assault,! — his possession even of the town was altogether pre- 
carious, until such formidable neighbors could be removed. Ac- 
cordingly he resolved to visit ‘Thebes, in hopes of obtaining from 
the authorities an order for expelling his opponents and handing 
over Sikyon a second time to his rule. On what grounds, after so 
recent a defection to the Spartans, he rested his hopes of success, 
we do not know; except that he took with him a large sum of 
money for the purpose of bribery.2 His Sikyonian opponents, 
alarmed lest he should really carry his point, followed him to Thebes, 
where their alarm was still further increased by seeing him in fa- 
miliar converse with the magistrates. Under the first impulse of 
terror and despair, they assassinated Euphron in broad daylight, 
— onthe Kadmeia, and even before the doors of the Theban Sen- 
ate-house, wherein both magistrates and Senate were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of course seized 
forthwith, and put upon their trial, before the Senate. The magis- 
trates invoked upon their heads the extreme penalty of death, 
insisting upon the enormity and even impudence of the outrage, 
committed almost under the eyes of the authorities, — as well as 
upon the sacred duty of vindicating not merely the majesty, but 
even the security of the city, by exemplary punishment upon af: 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 3, 9. ? Xen. Hellen. vii, 3. 4-€- 
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fenders who had despised its laws. How many in number were 
the persons implicated, we do not know. All, except one, denied 
actual hand-participation ; but that one avowed it frankly, and 
stood up to justify it before the Theban Senate. He spoke in sub- 
stance nearly as follows, — taking up the language of the accusing 
magistrates : — 

“ Despise you I cannot, men of Thebes; for you are masters of 
my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence that I 
slew this man: first, I had the conviction of acting justly ; next, I 
trusted in your righteous judgment. I knew that you did not wait 
for trial and sentence to slay Archias and Hypatés,!' whom you 
caught after a career similar to that of Euphron, — but punished 
them at the earliest practicable opportunity, under the conviction 
that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, and despotism, were already 
under sentence by all men. Well! and was not Euphron, too, 
guilty of all these crimes? Did not he find the temples full of gold 
and silver offerings, and strip them until they were empty? How 
can there be a traitor more palpable than the man, who, favored 
and upheld by Sparta, first betrayed her to you; and then again, 
after having received every mark of confidence from you, betrayed 
you to her, — handing over the harbor of Sikyon to your enemies? 
Was not he a despot without reserve, the man who exalted slaves, 
not only into freemen, but into citizens ? the man who despoiled, 
banished, or slew, not criminals, but all whom he chose, and most 
of all, the chief citizens ? And now, after having vainly attempted, 
in conjunction with your enemies the Athenians, to expel your har- 
most by force from Sikyon, he has collected a great stock of money, 
and come hither to turn it to account. Had he assembled arms 
and soldiers against you, you would have thanked me for killing 
him. How then can you punish me for giving him his due, when 
he has come with money to corrupt you, and to purchase from you 
again the mastery of Sikyon, to your own disgrace as well as mis- 


‘ This refers to the secret expedition of Pelopidas and the six other 
Theban conspirators from Athens to Thebes, at the time when the Lace- 
dzmonians were masters of that town and garrisoned the Kadmeia. The 
conspirators, through the contrivance of the secretary Phyllidas, got accesa 
in disguise to the oligarchical leaders of Thebes, who were governing un ler 
Lacedzmonian ascendency, and put them to death. This event is descri sed 
in a former chapter, Ch. lxxvii, p. 85 seg. 
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ehief? Had he been my enemy and your friend, I should un- 
doubtedly have done wrong to kill him in your city; but as he is 
a traitor, playing you false, how is he more my enemy than yours? 
I shall be told that he came hither of his own accord, confiding in 
the laws of the city. Well! you would have thanked me for kil- 
ling him anywhere out of Thebes ; why not im Thebes also, when 
he has come hither only for the purpose of doing you new wrong 
in addition to the past? Where among Greeks has impunity ever 
been assured to traitors, deserters, or despots ? Recollect, that you 
have passed a vote that exiles from any one of your allied cities 
might be seized as outlaws in any other. Now Euphron is a con- 
demned exile, who has ventured to come back to Sikyon without 
any vote of the general body of allies. How can any one affirm 
that he has not justly incurred death? I tell you in conclusion, 
men of Thebes, — if you put me to death, you will have made 
yourselves the avengers of your very worst enemy, —if you ad- 
judge me to have done right, you will manifest yourselves publicly 
as just avengers, both on your own behalf and on that of your 
whole body of allies.”! 

This impressive discourse induced the Theban Senate to pro- 
nounce that Euphron had met with his due. It probably came 
from one of the principal citizens of Sikyon, among whom were 
most of the enemies as well as the victims of the deceased despot 
It appeals, in a characteristic manner, to that portion of Grecian 
morality which bore upon men, who by their very crimes pro- 
cared for themselves the means of impunity; against whom there 
was no legal force to protect others, and who were therefore con- 
sidered as not being entitled to protection themselves, if the dag- 
gers of others could ever be made to reach them. ‘The tyrannicide 
appeals to this sentiment with confidence, as diffused throughout 
all the free Grecian cities. It found responsive assent in the The- 
ban Senate, and would probably have found the like assent, if set 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 3, 7-11. 

To the killing of Euphron, followed by a defence so characteristic and 
emphatic on the part of the agent, — Schneider and others refer, with great 
probability, the allusion in the Rhetoric of Aristotle (ii, 24, 2) —«a? zept 
Tod O7FByow atoVavéovroc, wept ob Exédeve Kpivat, et dikatog hv aod weiv 
6g ob Gdixov bv aroKreivat Tov dikalw¢ aroSavorta, 
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forth with equal emphasis, in most Grecian senates or assembliea 
elsewhere. 

Very different, however, was the sentiment in Sikyon. The 
body of Euphron was carried thither, and enjoyed the distinguished 
preéminence of being buried in the market-place.! There, along 
with his tomb, a chapel was erected, in which he was worshipped 
as Archégetés, or Patron-hero and Second Founder, of the city. 
He received the same honors as had been paid to Brasidas at Am- 
phipolis. The humbler citizens and the slaves, upon whom he had 
conferred liberty and political franchise, — or at least the name of 
a political franchise, — remembered him with grateful admiration 
as their benefactor, forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he 
had wreaked upon their political opponents. Such is the retribu- 
tive Nemesis which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an 
oligarchy who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from politi- 
cal privileges. A situation is thus created, enabling some ambitious 
and energetic citizen to confer favors and earn popularity among 
the many, and thus to acquire power, which, whether employed 
or not for the benefit of the many, goes along with their antipathies 
when it humbles or crushes the previously monopolizing few. 

We may presume from these statements that the government of 
Sikyon became democratical. But the provoking brevity of Xeno- 
phon does not inform us of the subsequent arrangements made with 
the Theban harmost in the acropolis, — nor how the intestine dis- 
sencions, between the democracy in the town and the refugees in 
the citadel, were composed, — nor what became of those citizens 
who slew Euphron. We learn only that not long afterwards, the 
harbor of Sikyon, which Euphron had held in conjunction with the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians, was left imperfectly defended by 
the recall of the latter to Athens; and that it was accordingly re- 
taken by the forces from the town, aided by the Arcadians.2 

It appears that these proceedings of Euphron (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikyon and real acquisition of 
despotism to himself, down to his death and the recovery of the 
harbor) took place throughout the year 367 B. o. and the earlier 
half of 366 .B.c. No such enemy, probably, would have arisen 


— 


Xen. Hellen. vii, 3, 12. * Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,1 
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to embarrass Thebes, unless the policy recommended by Epami- 
nondas in Achaia had been reversed, and unless he himself had 
fallen under the displeasure of his countrymen. His influence 
too was probably impaired, and the policy of Thebes affected for 
the worse, by the accidental absence of his friend Pelopidas, who 
was then on his mission to the Persian court at Susa. Such a 
journey and return, with the transaction of the business in hand, 
must have occupied the greater part of the year 367 B. c., being 
terminated probably by the return of the envoys in the beginning 
of 366 B. c. 

The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus, — who had come over a few months before as envoy 
from the satrap Ariobarzanes and had threatened to employ Asi- 
atic money in the interest of Athens and Sparta against Thebes, 
though his threats seem never to have been realized, as well as by 
the presence of the Lacedzmonian Euthyklés (after the failure of 
Antalkidas!) at the Persian court, soliciting aid. Moreover 
Thebes had now pretensions to the headship of Greece, at least 
as good as either of her two rivals; while since the fatal example 
set by Sparta at the peace called by the name of Antalkidas in 
887 B. c., and copied by Athens after the battle of Leuktra in 
871 3B. c.,— it had become a sort of recognized fashion that the 
leading Grecian state should sue out its title from the terror-strik- 
ing rescript of the Great King, and proclaim itself as enforcing 
terms which he had dictated. On this ground of borrowed eleva- 
tion Thebes now sought to place herself. There was in her case 
a peculiar reason which might partly excuse the value set upon 
it by her leaders. It had been almost the capital act of her policy 
to establish the two new cities, Megalopolis and Messéné. The 
vitality and chance for duration, of both, — especially that of the 
latter, which had the inextinguishable hostility of Sparta to con- 
tend with, — would be materially improved, in the existing state 
of the Greek mind, if they were recognized as autonomous under 
a Persian rescript. To attain this object,? Pelopidas and Isme- 


1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

2? It is plain that Messéné was the great purpose with Pelopidas in his 
mission to the Persian court; we see this not only from Cornelius Nepos 
(Pelop. c. 4) and Diodorus (xv 81), but also even from Xenophon, Hellea 


vii, 1, 36. 
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nias now proceeded as envoys to Susa; doubtless under a formal 
vote of the allied synod, since the Arcadian Antiochus, a celebrat:. 
ed pankratiast, the Eleian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, 
accompanied them. Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians 
also sent Timagoras and Leon to Susa; and we read with some 
surprise that these hostile envoys all went up thither in the same 
company.! 

Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
of prostration,? was favorably received by the Persian court. 
Xenophon, — who recounts the whole proceeding in a manner 
unfairly invidious towards the Thebans, forgetting that they were 
now only copying the example of Sparta in courting Persian aid, 
— affirms that his application was greatly furthered by the recol- 
lection of the ancient alliance of Thebes with Xerxes, against 
Athens and Sparta, at the time of the battle of Platza; and by 
the fact that Thebes had not only refused to second, but had actu- 
ally discountenanced, the expedition of Agesilaus against Asia. 
We may perhaps doubt, whether this plea counted for much; or 
the straightforward eloquence of Pelopidas, so much extolled by 
Plutarch,? which could only reach Persian ears through an inter- 
preter. But the main fact for the Great King to know was, that 
the Thebans had been victorious at Leuktra; that they had sub- 
sequently trodden down still farther the glory of Sparta, by car- 
rying their arms over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered 
half of the country ; that when they were no longer in Pelopon- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 33-38; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30; Plutarch, Arta- 
xerx. c. 22. 

The words of Xenophon 7KoAdvder dé Kai ’Apyetog must allude to some 
Argeian envoy; though the name is not mentioned, and must probably 
have dropped out,—or perhaps the word 7c, as Xenophon may not have 
heard the name. 

It would appear that in the mission which Pharnabazus conducted up te 
the Persian court (or at least undertook to conduct) in 408 B.c., envoys 
from hostile Greek cities were included in the same company (Xen. Hellen. 
i, 3, 13), as on the present occasion. 

? Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

His colleague Ismenias, however, is said to have dropped his rir.g, and 
then to have stooped to pick it up, immediately before the king; thus going 
through the prostration. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30 
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nesus, their allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shame- 
fully defeated by the Lacedemonians (in the Tearless Battle). 
Such boasts on the part of Pelopidas,— confirmed as matters of 
fact even by the Athenian Timagoras, — would convince the Per- 
sian ministers that it was their interest to exercise ascendency 
over Greece through Thebes in preference to Sparta. Accord- 
ingly Pelopidas being asked by the Great King what sort of 
rescript he wished, obtained his own terms. Messéné was declared 
autonomous and independent of Sparta: Amphipolis also was pro- 
nounced to be a free and autonomous city: the Athenians were 
directed to order home and lay up their ships of war now in active 
service, on pain of Persian intervention against them, in case of 
disobedience. Moreover Thebes was declared the head city of 
Greece, and any city refusing to follow her headship was menaced 
with instant compulsion by Persian force.! In reference to the 
points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia (the former claiming 
sovereignty over Triphylia, which professed itself Arcadian and 
had been admitted into the Arcadian communion), the rescript 
pronounced in favor of the Eleians;? probably at the instance of 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,36. ’Ex dé rotrov épwrduevoc bxd BactAewc 6 Ie- 
loridag ri Bobdowto éavT@ ypadyvat, elmev brt Meconvyv te abtrévomov elvat 
4rd Aakedaimoviny, kal ’AYnvaiove avéAKewy rac vadc: ei dé TaiTa i Tel- 
BowrTo, orpatebew én’ abtovc: si Tig d& TOALG wH EVEAOL AkOAOV 
Veiv, ext rabtnv mporov lévat. 

It is clear that these are not the exact words of the rescript of 367 B.c., 
though in the former case of the peace of Antalkidas (387 B. c.) Xenophon 
seems to have given the rescript in its exact words (v, 1, 31). 

What he states afterwards (vii, 1, 38) about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
>ther matters were included. Accordingly I do not hesitate to believe that 
Amphipolis also was recognized as autonomous. This we read in Demos- 
thenes, Fals. Leg. p. 383, c. 42. Kai yap tot mpdtov uév ’AudiroAw rod 
huetépav dobAnv xatéornoev (the king of Persia), 7» T6Te cbupaxov 
att®@ Kai giAnv éypapev. Demosthenes is here alluding to the effect 
produced on the mind of the Great King, and to the alteration in his pro- 
eeedings, when he learnt that Timagoras had been put to death on return- 
ing to Athens; the adverb of time r6re alludes to the rescript given when 
Timagoras was present. 

In the words of Xenophon,— ei tice 62 TOALC wy EFeEAOL akKoOAovvEiV— 
the headship of Thebes is declared or implied. Compare the convention 
imposed by Sparta upon Olynthus, after the latter was subdued (vy, 3, 26.) 

® Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,38. Tov d? GAAwv mpeoBéwv 6 pév ‘HAcioc Apyida 
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Pelopidas, since there now subsisted much coldness between the 
Thebans and Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested LOR the Persian rescript, 
observing aloud when he heard it read, —“ By Zeus, Athenians, 
I think it is time for you to look out for some other friend than 
the Great King.” This remark, made in the King’s hearing and 
interpreted to him, produced the following addition to the rescript: 
“If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, let them come 
to the King and inform him.” So vague a modification, however, 
did little to appease the murmurs of the Athenians. On the 
return of their two envoys to Athens, Leon accused his colleague 
Timagoras of having not only declined to associate with him dur- 
ing the journey, but also of having lent himself to the purposes 
of Pelopidas, of being implicated in treasonable promises, and of 
receiving large bribes from the Persian King. On these charges 
Timagoras was condemned and executed.! The Arcadian envoy 
Antiochus was equally indignant at the rescript; refusing even 
to receive such presents of formal courtesy as were tendered to 
all, and accepted by Pelopidas himself, who however strictly 
declined everything beyond. The conduct of this eminent The- 
ban thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large acquisitions of 
the Athenian Doe Antiochus, on returning to Arcadia, 


floc, 67k mWpobTiunoe THY “HAty mpd TOY ’ApKador, éxqvec Ta Tod 
Bacthing: 6 8 ’Avtioxoc, 671 HAaATTOVTO TO "ApKadLKOD, OvTE TA OB. 
pa édé£aro, etc. 

* Demosthen. Fals. Leg. c. 42, p. 383. 

In another passage of the same oration (c. 57, p. 400), Demosthenes says 
that Leon had been joint envoy with Timagoras for four years. Certainly 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Persian court cannot have lasted four years; 
and Xenophon states that the Athenians sent the two envoys when they 
heard that Pelopidas was going thither. I imagine that Leon and Timago- 
ras may have been sent up to the Persian court shortly after the battle of 
Leuktra, at the time when the Athenians caused the former rescript of the 
Persian zing to be resworn, putting Athens as head into the place of Sparta 
(Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,1, 2). This was exactly four years before (371-367 B. 
c.). Leon and Timagoras having jointly undertaken and perhaps recently 
returned from their first embassy, were now sent jointly on a second. De 
mosthenes has summed up the time of the two as if it were (ne. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. 

Demosthenes speaks of the amount received, in money, by Timagoras 
from the Persian king as having been forty talents, dg Aéyerac (Fals. Leg. 
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made report of his mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, called the 
Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He spoke in the most contempt- 
uous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. There 
were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, porters, etc., 
but as for men competent to fight against Greeks, though hé looked 
out for them with care, he could see none; and even the vaunted 
golden plane-tree was not large enough to furnish shade for a 
grasshopper. ! 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings of 
satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies from each 
of their allied cities were invited to Thebes, to hear the Persian 
rescript. It was produced by a native Persian, their official com- 
panion from Susa,—the first Persian probably ever seen in 
Thebes since the times immediately preceding the battle of Pla- 
tea, — who, after exhibiting publicly the regal seal, read the doc- 
ument aloud ; as the satrap ‘Tiribazus had done on the occasion of 
the peace of Antalkidas.? 

But though ‘he Theban leaders thus closely copied the conduct 
of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by no means found 
the like ready acquiescence, when they called on the deputies 
present to take an oath to the rescript, to the Great King, and to 
Thebes. All replied that they had come with instructions, author- 
izing them to hear and report, but no more; and that acceptance 
or rejection must be decided in their respective cities. Nor was 
this the worst. Lykomedes and the other deputies from Arcadia, 
already jealous of Thebes, and doubtless farther alienated by the 
angry report of their envoy Antiochus, went yet farther, and 
entered a general protest against the headship of Thebes ; affirm- 
ing that the synod ought not to be held constantly in that city, but 
in the seat of war, wherever that might be. Incensed at such 
language, the Thebans accused Lykomedes of violating the cardi- 
nal principle of the confederacy ; upon which he and his Arca- 
dian comrades forthwith retired and went home, declaring that 
they would no longer sit in the synod. The other deputies appear 
to have followed his example. Indeed, as they had refused te 


p 383), besides other presents and conveniences Compare also Plutarch, 


Artaxerxes, c. 22. 
‘ Xen Hellen vii, 1, 38 ? Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 30 
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take the oath submitted to them, the special purpose of the synod 
was defeated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with the allies col- 
lectively, the Thebans resolved to try the efficacy of applications 
individually. They accordingly despatched envoys, with the Per- 
sian rescript in hand, to visit the cities successively, calling upon 
each for acceptance with an oath of adhesion. Each city sepas 
rately (they thought) would be afraid to refuse, under peril of 
united hostility from the Great King and from Thebes. So con- 
fident were they in the terrors of the king’s name and seal, that 
they addressed this appeal not merely to the cities in alliance 
with them, but even to several among their enemies. Their 
envoys first set forth the proposition at Corinth; a city, not only 
at variance with them, but even serving as a centre of operation 
for the Athenian and Lacedemonian forces to guard the line of 
Oneium, and prevent the entrance of a Theban army into Pelo- 
ponnesus. But the Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, 
declining formally to bind themselves by any common oaths 
towards the Persian king. The like refusal was experienced by 
the envoys as they passed on to Peloponnesus, if not from all the 
cities visited, at least from so large a proportion, that the mission 
was completely frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes 
had been at such pains to procure, was found practically inopera- 
tive in confirming or enforcing her headship;! though doubtless 
the mere fact, that it comprised and recognized Messéné, contrib- 
uted to strengthen the vitality, and exalt the dignity, of that new- 
born-city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, the Thebans 
would naturally visit Thessaly and the northern districts as well 
as Peloponnesus. It appears that Pelopidas and Ismenias them- 
selves undertook this mission; and that in the execution of it they 
were seized and detained as prisoners by Alexander of Phere. 
That despot seems to have come to meet them, under pacific 
appearances, at Pharsalus. They indulged hopes of prevailing 
on him as well as the other Thessalians to accept the Persian 


* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,40 Kat abr7 piv 7 MeAonidw kat rev OnBaiev TH 
Gpxne TEPLBOAR obTa dLEAGGn. 
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rescript; for we see by the example of Corinth, that tuey had 
tried their powers of persuasion on enemies as well as friends. 
But the Corinthians, while refusing the application, had neverthe- 
less respected the public morality held sacred even between ene- 
mies in Greece, and had dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas 
was among them, we cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the tyrant 
of Phere. Perceiving that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unac- 
companied by any military force, he seized their persons, and car- 
ried them off to Pherz as prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profitable 
to Alexander. Such was the personal importance of Pelopidas, 
that his imprisonment struck terror among the partisans of Thebes 
in Thessaly, and induced several of them to submit to the despot 
of Phere ; who moreover sent to apprise the Athenians of his 
capture, and to solicit their aid against the impending vengeance 
of Thebes. Greatly impressed with the news, the Athenians 
looked upon Alexander as a second Jason, likely to arrest the 
menacing ascendency of their neighbor and rival.! They imme- 
diately despatched to his aid thirty triremes and one thousand 
hoplites under Autoklés ; who, unable to get through the Euripus, 
when Beeotia and Eubeea were both hostile to Athens, were forced 
to circumnavigate the latter island. He reached Phere just in 
time; for the Thebans, incensed beyond measure at the seizure 
of Pelopidas, had despatched without delay eight thousand hop- 
lites and six hundred cavalry to recover or avenge him. Unfor- 
tunately for them, Epaminondas had not been rechosen com- 
mander since his last year’s proceedings in Achaia. He was now 
serving as an hoplite in the ranks, while Kleomenes with other 
Beeotarchs had the command. On entering Thessaly, they were 
joined by various allies in the country. But the army of Alex- 


' The strong expressions of Demosthenes show what a remarkable effect 
was produced by the news at Athens (cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142). 

Te 0; ’AAéEavdpov éxervov Tov Oerraddr, nrik’ elye uév aiyuadwtov djoag 
TleAoridav, éySpo¢ 0 dc obdeic hv OnGBaiowc, byiv 0 oikeiwe diéxetto, obtw¢ 
Gore rap’ buav otpatnyov aireiv, &BonSeite 0 ata Kal wart’ hv AAéEav- 
dpoc, ete. 

Alexander is said to have promised to the Athenians so ample a supply 
of cattle as should keep the vrice of meat very low at Athens (Plutarch 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 E.). 
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ander, aided by the Athenians, and placed under the command of 
Autoklés, was found exceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry. 
The Thessalian allies of Thebea acting with their habitual treach- 
ery, deserted in the hour of danger; and the enterprise, thus diffi- 
cult and perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence 
of the Beeotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and 
the Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But their 
generalship was so unskilful, and the enemy’s cavalry so active, 
that the whole army was in imminent danger of being starved or 
destroyed. Nothing saved them now, but the presence of Epami- 
nondas as a common soldier in the ranks. Indignant as well as 
dismayed, the whole army united to depose their generals, and 
with one voice called upon him to extricate them from their perils. 
Epaminondas accepted the duty, — marshalled the retreat in con- 
summate order, — took for himself the command of the rear-guard, 
beating off all the attacks of the enemy,—and conducted the 
army safely back to Thebes.! 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful Boeo- 
tarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposition from their office, 
raised higher than ever the reputation of Epaminondas among his 
countrymen. But the failure of the expedition was for the time a 
fatal blow to the influence of Thebes in Thessaly; where Alexan 
der now reigned victorious and irresistible, with Pelopidas still in 
his dungeon. The cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual 
to the despot of Phere, were pushed to an excess beyond all for- 
mer parallel. Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with 
horror, he is said to have surrounded by his military force the un- 
armed citizens of Melibcea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all 
in mass. In such hands, the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread ; 
yet he himself, with that personal courage which never forsook him, 
held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation against 
the tyrant. Great sympathy was manifested by many Thessalians, 
and even by Thébé the wife of Alexander, for so illustrious a pris- 
oner ; and Alexander, fearful of incurring the implacable enmity 
of Thebes, was induced to spare his life, though retaining him as 
a prisoner. His confinement, too, appears to have lasted some 
time before the Thebans, discouraged by their late ill-success, were 
prepared to undertake a second expedition. 


1 Diodor. xy, 71; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 28; Pausanius ix, 15, 1. 
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At length they sent a force for the purpose ; which was. placed, 
en this occasion, under the command of Epaminondas. The re- 
nown of his name rallied many adherents in the country ; and his 
prudence, no less than his military skill, was conspicuously exhib- 
ited, in defeating and intimidating Alexander, yet without reducing 
him to such despair as might prove fatal to the prisoner. The 
despot was at length compelled to send an embassy excusing his 
recent violence, offering to restore Pelopidas, and soliciting to be 
admitted to peace and alliance with Thebes. But Epaminondas 
would grant nothing more than a temporary truce,! coupled 
with the engagement of evacuating Thessaly ; while he required 
in exchange the release of Pelopidas and Ismenias. His terms 
were acceded to, so that he had the delight of conveying his 
liberated friend in safety to Thebes. Though this primary object 
was thus effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Thebes 
to the same influence in Thessaly which she had enjoyed prior 
to the seizure of Pelopidas.2 That event with its consequences 


' Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 29) says, a truce for thirty days; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Alexander would have been satisfied with a term so very 
short. 

? The account of the seizure of Pelopidas by Alexander, with its conse 
quences, is contained chiefly in Diodorus, xv, 71-75; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
ce. 27-29; Cornel. Nep. Pelop. c. 5; Pausanias, ix, 15,1. Xenophon does 
not mention it. 

T have placed the seizure in the year 366 B.©., after the return of Pelopi- 
das from his embassy in Persia; which embassy I agree with Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in referring to the year 367 B.c. Plutarch places the seizure before 
the embassy; Diodorus places it in the year between Midsummer 368 and 
Midsummer 367 B.c.; but he does not mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronological order; he only alludes to it in summing up the ex- 
ploits at the close of the career of Pelopidas. 

Assuming the embassy to the Persian court to have occurred in 367 B. c, 
the seizure cannot well have happened before that time. 

The year 368 3B. c. seems to have been that wherein Pelopidas made his 
second expedition into Thessaly, from which he returned victorious, bring- 
ing back the hostages. See above, p. 264, note. 

The seizure of Pelopidas was accomplished at a time when Epaminondas 
was not Boeotarch, nor in command of the Theban army. Now it seems to 
have been not until the close of 367 8. c., after the accusations arising ous 
of his proceedings in Achaia, that Epaminondas missed being rechosen ae 
general. 
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atill remained a blow to Thebes and a protit to Alexander; who 
again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, together with 
the Magnétes, the Phthiot Achzeans, and other tributary nations 
dependent on Thessaly — maintaining unimpaired his influence 
and connection at Athens.! 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
an important point was gained in their favor on the other side of 
Beotia. Ordpus, on the north-eastern frontier of Attica adjoining 
Beeotia, was captured and wrested from Athens by a party of exiles 
who crossed over from Eretria in Kubeea, with the aid of Themison, 
despot of the last-mentioned town. It had been more than once lost 
and regained between Athens and Thebes; being seemingly in 11s 
origin Beeotian, and never incorporated as a Deme or equal con- 
stituent member of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recog- 
nized as a dependency ot Athens; though, as it was close on the 
frontier, many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, de 


Xenophon, in describing the embassy of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions 
his grounds for expecting a favorable reception, and the matters which he 
had to boast of (Hell. vii, 1,35). Now if Pelopidas, immediately before, 
had been seized and detained for some months in prison by Alexander of 
Phere, surely Xenophon would have alluded to it as an item on the other 
side. I know that this inference from the silence of Xenophon is not al 
ways to be trusted. But in this case, we must recollect that he dislikes both 
the Theban leaders; and we may fairly conclude, that where he is enume- 
rating the trophies of Pelopidas, he would hardly have failed to mention a 
signal disgrace, if there had been one, immediately preceding. 

Pelopidas was taken prisoner by Alexander, not in battle, but when in 
pacific mission, and under circumstances in which no man less infamous 
than Alexander would have seized him (mapaonovdn Sete — Plutarch, Apoph. 
p. 194 D.; Pausan. ix, 15,1; “ legationis jure satis tectum se arbitraretur” 
Corn. Nep.). His imprudence in trusting himself under any circumstances 
to such aman as Alexander, is blamed by Polybius (viii, 1) and others. 
But we must suppose such imprudence to be partly justified or explained 
by some plausible circumstances ; and the proclamation of the Persian re- 
script appears to me to present the most reasonable explanation of his pro- 
ceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my judgment, outweigh any probabilities on 
the contrary side, I have placed the seizure of Pelopidas in 366 B.c., after 
the embassy to Persia; not without feeling, however, that the chronology 
of this period cannot be rendered absolutely certain. 

? Plutarch, Pelopid c. 31-35. 
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mots of the neighboring Deme Grea.! So recently before as 
the period immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry 
remonstrances had been exchanged between Athens and Thebes 
respecting a portion of the Oropian territory. At that time, it ap- 
pears, the Thebans were forced to yield, and their partisans in 
Oropus were banished.?_ It was these partisans who, through the 
aid of Themison and the Eretrians, now effected their return, so as 
to repossess themselves of Oropus, and doubtless to banish the 
principal citizens friendly to Athens.’ So great was the sensation 
produced among the Athenians, that they not only marched with 
all their fcrce to recover the place, but also recalled their general, 
Chares, with that mercenary force which he commanded in the 
territories of Corinth and Phlius. They farther requested aid 
from the Corinthians and their other allies in Peloponnesus. 
These allies did not obey the summons; but the Athenian force 
alone would have sufficed to retake Oropus, had not the Thebans 
occupied it so as to place it beyond their attack. Athens was 
obliged to acquiesce in their occupation of it; though under pro- 
test, and with the understanding that the disputed right should be 
referred to impartial arbitration.4 

This seizure of Oropus produced more than one material conse- 
quence. Owing to the recall of Chares from Corinth, the harbor 
of Sikyon could no longer be maintained against the Sikyonians 
in the town; who, with the aid of the Arcadians, recaptured it, so 


a 


‘ See the instructive Inscription and comments published by Professor 
Ross, in which the Deme Ipa7c, near Oropus, was first distinctly made 
known (Ross, Die Demen von Attika, p. 6, 7 — Halle, 1846). 

? Isokrates, Orat. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 22-40. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 1; Diodor. xv, 76. 

Tae previous capture of Oropus, when Athens lost it in 411 B.C. wae 
accomplished under circumstances very analogous (Thucyd. viii, 60). 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 1; Diodor. xv, 76. 

Compare Demosthen. De Corona, p. 259, s. 123; Aischines cont. Ktesi- 
phont. p. 397, s. 85. 

It would seem that we are to refer to this loss of Oropus the trial of Cha- 
brias and Kallistratus in Athens, together with the memorable harangue of 
the latter which Demosthenes heard as a youth with such strong admiration. 
But our information is so vague and scanty, that we can make out nothing 
certainly on the point. Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, 
p- 109-114) brings together all the scattered testimonies in an instructive 
chapter. 
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that both town and harbor again came into the league of Thebans 
and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens became discontented with her 
Peloponnesian allies, for having neglected her summons on the 
emergency at Oropus, although Athenian troops had been con- 
stantly in service for the protection of Peloponnesus against the 
Thebans. The growth of such dispositions at Athens became known 
to the Mantinean Lykomedes; the ablest and most ambitious leader 
in Arcadia, who was not only jealous of the predominance of the 
Thebans, but had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod 
held for the reception of the Persian rescript.!. Anxious to disen- 
gage the Arcadians from Thebes as well as from Sparta, Lykom- 
edes now took advantage of the discontent of Athens to open nego- 
tiations with that city ; persuading the majority of the Arcadian 
Ten Thousand to send him thither as ambassador. There was dif- 
ficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his proposition, from 
the alliance subsisting between them and Sparta. But they were 
reminded, that to disengage the Arcadians from Thebes, was no less 
in the interest of Sparta than of Athens; and a favorable answer 
was then given to Lykomedes. The latter took ship at Peirzeus 
for his return, but never reached Arcadia ; for he happened to land, 
at the spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite party were 
assembled, and these men put him to death at once.2 In spite of 
his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and Athens was 
still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful cam- 
paign in Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue of Pelopidas, 
which disabled her from effective efforts in Peloponnesus. But as 
soon as that rescue had been accomplished, Epaminondas, her 
greatest man, and her only conspicuous orator, was despatched inte 
Arcadia to offer, in conjunction with an envoy from Argos, diplo- 
matic obstruction to the proposed Athenian alliance. He had to 
speak against Kallistratus, the most distinguished orator at Athens, 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 89; vii, 4, 2. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 3. 

Xenophon notices the singularity of the aceident. There were plenty of 
vessels in Peirzeus; Lykomedes had only to make his choice, and to deter- 
mine where he would disembark. He fixed upon the exact spot where the 


exiles were assemlled, not knowing that they were there — dauoudrara 
Grtodvaerket. 
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who had been sent by his countrymen to plead their cause amidst 
the Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, among other arguments, 
denounced the enormities which darkened the heroic legends both 
of Thebes and Argos. “ Were not Orestes and Alkmzon, both mur- 
derers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), natives of Argos? 
Was not Cédipus, who slew his father and married his mother, a 
native of Thebes?’ —“ Yes (said Epaminondas, in his reply) 
they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten to tell you, that these 
persons, while they lived at home were innocent, or reputed to be 
so. As soon as their crimes became known, Argos and Thebes 
banished them ; and then it was that Athens received them, stained 
with confessed guilt.”!_ This clever retort told much to the credit 
of the rhetorical skill of Epaminondas ; but his speech as a whole, 
was not successful. The Arcadians concluded alliance with Athens; 
yet without formally renouncing friendship with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became impor- 
tant to Athens to secure a free and assured entrance into Pelopon- 
nesus; while at the same time the recent slackness of the Corin- 
thians, in regard to the summons to Oropus, rendered her mistrust- 
ful of their fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved in the Athenian 
assembly, on the motion of a citizen named Demotion, to seize and 
occupy Corinth; there being already some scattered Athenian 
garrisons, on various points of the Corinthian territory, ready to be 
concentrated and rendered useful for such a purpose. A fleet and 
land-force under Chares was made ready and despatched. But 
on reaching the Corinthian port of Kenchrez, Chares found him- 
self shut out even from admittance. The proposition of Demotion, 
and the resolution of the Athenians had become known to the Co- 
rinthians ; who forthwith stood upon their guard, sent soldiers of 
their own to relieve the various Athenian outposts on their terri- 
tory, and called upon these latter to give in any complaints for 


‘ Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 6; Plutarch, Repub. Ger. Prec. p. 
810 F.; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 D. 

Compare a similar reference, on the par? of others, to the crimes embodied 
in Theban legend (Justin, ix, 3). 

Perhaps it may have been during this embassy into Peloponnesus, that 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse to the public assembly at Messéné, to 
which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhetoric, ili, 17, $); possibly enough, 
against Epaminondas also. 
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which they might have ground, as their services were no longe1 
needed. Chares pretended to have learnt that Corinth was ir dan- 
ger. But both he and the remaining Athenians were dismissed, 
though with every expression of thanks and politeness. 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus bafiled, and the 
Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position was 
precarious and uncomfortable ; for their enemies, Thebes and Ar- 
gos, were already their masters by land, and Athens had now been 
converted from an ally into an enemy. Hence they resolved to 
assemble a sufficient mercenary force in their own pay ;? but while 
thus providing for military security, they sent envoys to Thebes to 
open negotiations for peace. Permission was granted to them by 
the Thebans to go and consult their allies, and to treat for peace 
in conjunction with as many as could be brought to share their 
views. Accordingly the Corinthians went to Sparta and laid their 
case before the full synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. 
“ We are on the point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and 
must make peace. We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with 
you, if you will consent; but if you think proper to persevere in 
the war, be not displeased if we make peace without you.” The 
Epidaurians and Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, held the 
same language of weariness and impatience for peace.3 

It had been ascertained at Thebes, that no propositions for peace 
could be entertained, which did not contain a formal recognition of 
the independence of Messéné. To this the Corinthians and other 
allies of Sparta had no difficulty in agreeing. But they vainly en- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 4-6. 

The public debates of the Athenian assembly were not favorable to the 
success of a scheme, like that proposed by Demotion, to which secrecy was 
indispensable. Compare another scheme, divulged in like manner, in Thu- 
cydides, iii, 3. 

5 It seems probable that these were the mercenaries placed by the Corin. 
thians under the command of Timophanes, and employed by him after. 
wards as instruments for establishing a despotism. 

Plutarch (Timoleon, c. 3,4) alludes briefly to mercenaries equipped about 
this time (as far as we can verify his chronology) and to the Corinthian 
mercenaries now assembled, in connection with Timoleon and Timophanes, 
of whom I shall have to say much in a future chapter. 

* Compare Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 8, 9 with Isokrates, Or. vi, (Archidamus), 
6 106. 
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deavored to prevail upon Sparta herself to submit to the same con- 
cession. The Spartans resolutely refused to relinquish a territory 
inherited from victorious forefathers, and held under so long a pre- 
scription. They repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of 
recognizing as free Greeks and equal neighbors, those who had so 
long been their slaves; and they proclaimed their determination 
of continuing the war, even single-handed and with all its hazards, 
to regain what they had lost;! and although they could not di- 
rectly prohibit the Corinthians and other allies, whose sickness of 
the war had become intolerable, from negotiating a separate peace 
for themselves, — yet they gave only a reluctant consent. Archi- 
damus son of Agesilaus even reproached the allies with timorous 
selfishness, partly in deserting their benefactress Sparta at her 
hour of need, partly in recommending her to submit to a sacrifice 
ruinous to her honor. The Spartan prince conjured his country- 


» Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 9. 

? This sentiment of dissatisfaction against the allies is strongly and re- 
peatedly set forth in the oration of Isokrates called Archidamus, composed 
as if to be spoken in this synod,—and good evidence (whether actually 
spoken or not) of the feelings animating the prince and a large party at 
Sparta. Archidamus treats those allies who recommended the Spartans to 
surrender Messéné, as worse enemies even than those who had broken off 
altogether. He specifies Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epidaurians, sect. 11- 
13, — el¢ todo CO’ HKovor wAEoveEsiac, Kal TOCaVTHY NUGY KaTEYVOKAaGLY dvav- 
dpiav, Wore TOAAaKLC Nudc aiooavTes bTép THE abTaY ToOAEuELV, bTEp Meo- 
onvnc obk olovrat div nude Kivdvveverv: GAN iv’ aitol THy opeTtépav aiTav 
dogpaAds kaprOvta., welipavrat OlddoKkeLv nude wo xp7 Toi¢ éyDpoig THE HuETE- 
pac rapaywpHoat, Kal mpo¢ Tog GAAoLc ExareLAovoly, wc, ei U7 TA’TA OVYXwW- 
PHOoMEY, TOLNOOMEVOL THY EipnvnVY KaTa opa¢ abTovc. Compare sect. 67, 87, 
99, 105, 106, 123. 

We may infer from this discourse of Isokrates, that the displeasure of 
the Spartans against their allies, because the latter advised them to relin- 
quish Messéné, — was much greater than the narrative of Xenophon (Hel- 
len. vii, 4, 8-11) would lead us to believe. 

In the argument prefixed to the discourse, it is asserted (among various 
other inaccuracies), that the Spartans had sent to Thebes to ask for peace, 
and that the Thebans had said in reply, — peace would be granted, ei Meo- 
onvyy avoikiowol Kai avTovouov édowot. Now the Spartans had never sent 
to Thebes for this purpose; the Corinthians went to Thebes, and thera 
learnt the peremptory condition requiring that Messéné should be recog: 
nized. Next, the Thebans would never require Sparta to recolonize or re- 
constitute (dvorxicac) Messéné ; that had been already done by the Thebans 
themselves. 
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men, inthe name ot all thei: ancient dignity, to spura the mandates 
of Thebes; to shrink neither from effort nor from peril for the re- 
zonquest of Messéné, even if they had to fight alone against all 
Greece; and to convert their military population into a perma. 
nent camp, sending away their women and children to an asylum 
in friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the desperate 
suggestions of Archidamus, yet this important congress ended by 
a scission between them and their allies. The Corinthians, Phliasi- 
ans, Epidaurians, and others, went to Thebes, and concluded peace; 
recognizing the independence of Messéné, and affirming the inde- 
pendence of each separate city within its own territory, without 
either obligatory alliance, or headship on the part of any city. Yet 
when the Thebans invited them to contract an alliance, they de- 
clined, saying that this would be only embarking in war on the 
other side; whereas that which they sighed for was peace. Peace 
was accordingly sworn, upon the terms indicated in the Persian 
rescript, so far as regarded the general autonomy of each separate 
town, and specially that of Messéné; but not including any sanc- 
tion, direct or indirect, of Theban headship.! 

This treaty removed out of the war, and placed in a position of 
neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states ; chiefly those 
near the Isthmus, — Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus; probably Treezen 
and Hermioné, since we do not find them again mentioned among 
the contending parties. But it left the more powerful states, 
Thebes and Argos,— Sparta and Athens,?— still at war; as well 
as Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. The relations between these states, 
however, were now somewhat complicated ; for Thebes was at war 
with Sparta, and in alliance, though not altogether hearty alliance, 


' Diodorus (xv, 76) states that the Persian king sent envoys to Greece 
who caused this peace to be concluded. But there seems no ground for be- 
lieving that any Persian envoys had visited Greece since the return of Pe- 
lopidas, whose return with the rescript did in fact constitute a Persian inter- 
vention. The peace now concluded was upon the general tasis of that 
rescript ; so far, but no farther (as I conceive), the assertion of Diodorus 
about Persian intervention is exact. 

? Diodorus (xy, 76) is farther inaccurate in stating the peace as uriver. 
sally accepted, and as being a conclusion of the Bootian and Lacedemo 
nian war, which had begun with the battle of Leuktra. 
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with the Arcadians; while Athens was at war with Thebes, yet 
in alliance with Sparta as well as with Arcadia. The Argeians 
were in alliance with Thebes and Arcadia, and at war with Sparta; 
the Eleians were on unfriendly terms, though not yet at actual war, 
with Arcadia — yet still (it would appear) in alliance with Thebes. 
Lastly, the Arcadians themselves were losing their internal coope- 
ration and harmony one with another, which had only so recently 
begun. ‘Two parties were forming among them, under the old con- 
flicting auspices of Mantinea and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a 
Theban harmost and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis 
and Messéné as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong 
and united frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies, for 
urging the recognition of Messéné as an independent state, — so 
they were no less indignant with the Persian king; who, though 
still calling himself their ally, had inserted the same recognition 
in the rescript granted to Pelopidas.! The Athenians also were 
dissatisfied with this rescript. They had (as has been already 
stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one of their envoys who 
had accompanied Pelopidas, for having received bribes. They 
now availed themselves of the opening left for them in the very 
words of the rescript, to send a fresh embassy up to the Persian 
court, and solicit more favorable terms. Their new envoys, com- 
municating the fact that Timagoras had betrayed his trust and 
had been punished for it, obtained from the Great King a fresh 
rescript, pronouncing Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession 
instead of a free city.2 Whether that other article also in the 


' Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii, 30. évouise —7QO Mépon dixny éxvdjoew 
kal Tov mpoatev, kal btL viv, cippayog eivat PdoKwyv, éxétatte Meconvny 
aptévat. 

? This second mission of the Athenians to the Persian court (pursuant 
to the invitation contained in the rescript given to Pelopidas, (Xen. Hellen. 
vii, 1, 37), appears to me implied in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 384, s. 150 
p- 420, s. 283; Or. De Halonneso, p. 84, s. 30. 

If the king of Persia was informed that Timagoras had been put to death 
by his countrymen on returning to Athens, — and if he sent down (xaré- 
meuwev) a fresh rescript about Amphipolis, —this information can only 
have been communicated, and the new rescript only obtained, by a secand 
embassy sent to him from Athens. 

Perhaps the Lacedemonian Kallias may have accompanied this second 
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former rescript, which commanded Athens to call in all her armed 
ships, was now revoked, we cannot say; but it seems probable. 

At the same time that the Athenians sent this second embassy 
they also despatched an armament under Timotheus to the coast 
of Asia Minor, yet with express instructions not to violate the peace 
with the Persian king. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, went to the 
same scene, though without any public force; availing himself 
only of his long-established military reputation to promote the 
interests of his country as negotiator. Both Spartan and Athe- 
nian attention was now turned, directly and specially, towards 
Ariobarzanes the satrap of Phrygia; who (as has been already 
related) had sent over to Greece, two years before, Philiskus of 
Abydus, with the view either of obtaining from the Thebans peace 
on terms favorable to Sparta, or of aiding the latter against them.! 
Ariobarzanes was then preparing, and apparently had since openly 
consummated, his revolt from the Persian king, which Agesi- 
laus employed all his influence in fomenting. The Athenians, 
however, still wishing to avoid a distinct breach with Persia, 
instructed Timotheus to assist Ariobarzanes, — yet with a formal 
proviso, that he should not break truce with the Great King. 
They also conferred both upon Ariobarzanes (with his three sons), 
and upon Philiskus, the gift of Athenian citizenship.2 That satrap 
seems now to have had a large mercenary force, and to have been 
in possession of both sides of the Hellespont, as well as of Perin- 
thus on the Propontis; while Philiskus, as his chief officer, exer- 
cised extensive ascendency, disgraced by much tyranny and bru- 
tality, over the Grecian cities in that region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 
Ariobarzanes, Timotheus turned his force against the island of 
Samos; which was now held by Kyprothemis, a Grecian chief 
with a military force in the service of Tigranes, Persian satrap 


Athenian mission to Susa; we hear of him as having come back witha 
friendly letter from the Persian king to Agesilaus (Xenophon, Enc. Ages. 
viii, 3, Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 1213 E.), brought by a Persian mes- 
senger. But the statement is too vague to enable us to verify this as the 
actual occasion. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 27. 


* Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libert. p. 193, s. 10, cont. Aristokrat. p. 666, a 
165, p 687, s. 242, 
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on the opposite mainland. How or when Tigranes had acquired 
it we do not know; but the Persians, when once left by the peace 
of Antalkidas in quiet possession of the continental Asiatic Greeks, 
naturally tended to push their dominion over the neighboring 
islands. After carrying on his military operations in Samos, with 
eight thousand peltasts and thirty triremes, for ten or eleven 
months, Timotheus became master of it. His success was the 
more gratifying, as he had found means to pay and maintain his 
troops during the whole time at the cost of enemies; without 
either drawing upon the Athenian treasury, or extorting contribu- 
tions from allies.!. An important possession was thus acquired for 
Athens, while a considerable number of Samians of the opposite 
party went into banishment, with the loss of their properties. 
Since Samos was not among the legitimate possessions of the king 
of Persia, this conquest was not understood to import war between 
him and Athens. Indeed it appears that the revolt of Ariobar- 
zanes, and the uncertain fidelity of various neighboring satraps, 
shook for some time the king’s authority, and absorbed his reve- 
nues in these regions. Autophradates, the satrap of Lydia, — 
and Mausolus, native prince of Karia under Persian supremacy, 
—attacked Ariobarzanes, with the view, real or pretented, of 
quelling his revolt; and laid seige to Assus and Adramyttium. 
But they are said to have been induced to desist by the personal 
influence of Agesilaus.2 As the latter had no army, nor any 
means of allurement (except perhaps some money derived from 
Ariobarzanes), we may fairly presume that the two besiegers 
were not very earnest in the cause. Moreover, we shall find both 


' Demosth. ut sup.; Isokrates, Or. xv, (De Permut.) s. 118; Cornel. 
Nepos, Timoth. c. 1. 

The stratagems whereby Timotheus procured money for his troops at Sa- 
mos, are touched upon in the Pseudo-Aristoteles, iconomice. ii, 23; and in 
Polyen. iii, 10, 9; so far as we can understand them, they appear to be only 
contributions, levied under a thin disguise, upon the inhabitants. 

Since Ariobarzanes gave money to Agesilaus, he may perhaps have given 
some to Timotheus during this siege. 

2 Xenoph. Enc. Ages. ii, 26; Polysenus, vii, 26. 

I do not know whether it is to this period that we are to refer the 
siege of Atarneus by Autophradates, which he was induced to relinquish 
by an ingenious proposition of Eubulus, who held the place (Aristot. Po- 
litic. in, 4 10). 
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of them, a few yeurs afterwards, in joint revolt with Ariobarzanes 
himself against the Persian king.! Agesilaus obtained, from all 
three, pecuniary aid for Sparta.* 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation of 
Timotheus, materially enlarged the maritime dominion of Athens. 
It seems also to have weakened the hold of the Great King on 
Asia Minor, —to have disposed the residents, both satraps and 
Grecian cities, to revolt, — and thus to have helped Ariobarzanes, 
who rewarded both Agesilaus and Timotheus. Agesilaus was 
enabled to carry home a sum of money to his embarrassed coun- 
trymen; but Timotheus, declining pecuniary aid, obtained for 
Athens the more valuable boon of readmission to the Thracian 
Chersonese. Ariobarzanes made over to him Sestus and Kzri- 
thoté in that peninsula; possessions doubly precious, as they 
secured to the Athenians a partial mastery of the passage of the 
Hellespont; with a large circumjacent territory for occupation.3 

Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributary con- 
federates aggregated to the Athenian synod. They were, in large 
proportion, new territories acquired to Athens, open to be occu 
pied by Athenian citizens as out-settlers or kleruchs. Much of 
the Chersonese had been possessed by Athenian citizens, even 
from the time of the first Miltiades and afterwards down to the 
destruction of the Athenian empire in 405 B. c. Though alt 
these proprietors had been then driven home and expropriated, 
they had never lost the hope of a favorable turn of fortune and 


* It is with the greatest difficulty that we make out anything like a thread 
of events at this period ; so miserably scanty and indistinct are our autho- 
rities. 

Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, chap. v, p. 118-130) is 
an instructive auxiliary in putting together the scraps of information ; com 
pare also Weissenborn, Hellen. p. 192-194 (Jena, 1844). 

* Xen. Enc. Ages. ii, 26, 27. 

* Isokrates, Or. xv, (De Permut.) s. 115-119; Cornelius Nepos, Timo- 
theus, c. 1. 

Isokrates particularly dwells upon the fact that the conquests of Timo- 
theus secured to Athens a large cireumjacent territory — dv Anddecodv amag 
6 réro¢ TEpLEXwY oikEiog NvayKaadn TH TOAEL yevéod L:, etc. (6. 114). 

From the value of the Hellespont to Athens as ersuring a regular supply 
of corn imported from the Euxine, Sestus was sometimes called “the flour: 
board of the Peirzeus” — 7 ryAia rod Teqpacde (Aristot. Rhetor. iii, 10, 3) 
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eventual reeutry.! That moment had now arrived. The formal 
renunciation of all private appropriations of land out of Attica, 
which Athens had proclaimed at the formation of her second con- 
federacy in 378 B. C., asa means of conciliating maritime allies — 
was forgotten, now that she stood no longer in fear of Sparta. 
The same system of kleruchies, which had so much discredited 
her former empire, was again partially commenced. Many kle- 
ruchs, or lot-holders, were sent out to occupy lands both at Samos 
and in the Chersonese. These men were Athenian citizens, whe 
still remained citizens of Athens even in their foreign domicile, 
and whose properties formed part of the taxable schedule of 
Athens. The particulars of this important measure are unknown 
tous. At Samos the emigrants must have been new men; for 
there had never been any kleruchs there before.2 But in the 
Chersonese, the old Athenian proprietors, who had been expro- 
priated forty years before (or their descendants), doubtless now 
went back, and tried, with more or less of success, to regain their 


1 See Andokides de Pace, s. 15. 

* That the Athenian occupation of Samos (doubtless only in part) by 
kleruchs, began in 366 or 365 B.c., — is established by Diodorus, xviii, 8-18, 
when he mentions the restoration of the Samians forty-three years after- 
wards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. This is not inconsistent with the 
fact that additional detachments of kleruchs were sent out in 361 and in 
352 8. c., as mentioned by the Scholiast on Mschines cont. Timarch. p. 31 
c. 12; and by Philochorus, Fr. 131, ed. Didot. See the note of Wesseling, 
who questions the accuracy of the date in Diodorus. I dissent from his 
criticism, though he is supported both by Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, 
b. iii, p. 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 352). I think it highly 
improbable that so long an interval should have elapsed between the cap- 
ture of the island and the sending of the kleruchs, or that this latter mea- 
sure, offensive as it was in the eyes of Greece, should have been /irst re 
sorted to by Athens in 352 B.c., when she had been so much weakened 
both by the Social War, and by the Progress of Philip. Strabo mentions 
two thousand kleruchs as having been sent to Samos. But whether he 
means the first batch alone, or altogether, we cannot say (Strabo xiv, p. 
638). The father of the philosopher Epikurus was among these kleruchs ; 
compare Diogen. Laert. x, 1. 

Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie et Timothei, p. 127) seems to me 
to take a just view of the very difficult chronology of this period. 

Demosthenes mentions the property of the kleruchs, in his general review 
of the ways and means of Athens; in a speech delivered in Olym. 106, be 
fore 352 B.c. (De Symmoriis, p. 182, s. 19). 

13* 
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previous lands; reinforced by bands of new emigrants. And 
Timotheus, having once got footing at Sestus and Krithoté, soon 
extended his acquisitions to Elaus and other places; whereby 
Athens was emboldened publicly to claim the whole Chersonese, 
or at least most part of it, as her own ancient possession, — from 
its extreme northern boundary at a line drawn across the isthmus 
north of Kardia, down to Eleus at its southern extremity.! 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, com- 
bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears to have 
excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, as a revival of 
ambitious tendencies on the part of Athens, and a manifest depart- 
ure from those disinterested professions which she had set forth in 
878 8. c. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen named Ky- 
dias pronounced an emphatic protest against the emigration of the 
kleruchs to Samos.2 However, obnoxious as the measure was to 
criticism, yet having been preceded by a conquering siege and the 
expulsion of many native proprietors, it does not seem to have 
involved Athens in so much real difficulty as the resumption of 
her old rights in the Chersonese. Not only did she here come 
into conflict with independent towns, like Kardia,? which resisted 
her pretensions, — and with resident proprietors whom she was to 
aid her citizens in dispossessing, — but also with a new enemy, 
Kotys, king of Thrace. That prince, claiming the Chersonese as 
Thracian territory, was himself on the point of seizing Sestus, 
when Agesilaus or Ariobarzanes drove him away,‘ to make room 
for Timotheus and the Athenians. 

It has been already mentioned, that Kotys,> — the new Thracian 
enemy, but previously the friend and adopted citizen, of Athens, 
—was father-in-law of the Athenian general Iphikrates, whom 
he had enabled to establish and people the town and settlement 
called Drys, on th-2 coast of Thrace. Iphikrates had been em- 
ployed by the Athenians for the last three or four years on the 
coasts of Macedonia and Chalkidiké, and especially against Am- 


' See Demosthenes, De Halonneso, p 86, s. 40-42, Aischines De Fala 
Legat. 264, s. 74. 

? Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii, 8, 4. 

* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, 8. 201, p 679, 8. 20$ 

* Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii, 26 

® Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 141. 
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phipolis; but he had neither taken the latter place, 1or obtained 
(so far as we know) any other success; though he had incurred 
the expense for three years of a mercenary general named Chari- 
demus with a body of troops. How so unprofitable a result, on 
the part of an energetic man like Iphikrates, is to be explained, 
—we cannot tell. But it naturally placed him before the eyes of 
his countrymen in disadvantageous contrast with Timotheus, who 
had just acquired Samos and the Chersonese. An additional rea- 
son for mistrusting Iphikrates, too, was presented by the fact, that 
Athens was now at war with his father-in-law Kotys. Hence it 
was now resolved by the Athenians to recall him, and appoint 
Timotheus! to an extensive command, including Thrace and 
Macedonia as well as the Chersonese. Perhaps party enmities 
between the two Athenian chiefs, with their respective friends, 
may have contributed to the change. As Iphikrates had been 
the accuser of Timotheus a few years before, so the latter may 
have seized this opportunity of retaliating.2 At all events the 
dismissed general conducted kimself in such a manner as to justify 
the mistrust of his countrymen; taking part with his father-in-law 
Kotys in the war, and actually fighting against Athens. He had 
got into his possession some hostages of Amphipolis, surrendered 
to him by Harpalus; which gave great hopes of extorting the 


' Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, 8.174. ’Emecd7 Tov uév ’Ioexparnu 
anootpatnyov érotgoate, TiyuoSeor 0 én’ ’AuditodAwv Kal Xeppovyoov éeréw 
wate oTpatnyor, etc. 

2 See Demosthen. cout. Timoth. p. 1187, 1188, s. 10-15. 

Timotheus swore and pledged himself publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, to prefer against Iphikrates a ypad7v Seviac ; but he never 

-realized this engagement, and he even afterwards became so far reconciled 
with Iphikrates, as to give his daughter in marriage to the son of the latter 
(ibid. p. 1204, s. 78). 

To what precise date, or circumstance, this sworn engagement is to be 
referred, we cannot determine. Possibly the ypad7 feviac may refer to the 
connection of Iphikrates with Kotys, which might entail in some manner 
the forfeiture of his right of citizenship ; for it is difficult to understand 
how ypag7 feviac, in its usual sense (implying the negation of any original 
right of citizenship), could ever be preferred as a charge against Iphikrates; 
who not only performed all the active duties of a citizen, but served in the 
highest post, and received from the people distinguished honors. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s.153. éroAunoev trip trav Korver 
Tpayuatwv EvavTla TOLE VUETEPCLE OTAATHYOLC VaLvMAaXELY 
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surrender of the town. These hostages he had consigned to the 
custody of the mercenary general Charidemus, though a vote had 
been passed in the Athenian assembly that they should be sent to 
Athens.! As soon as the appointment of Iphikrates was cancelled, 
Charidemus forthwith surrendered the hostages to the Amphi- 
politans themselves, thus depriving Athens of a material advan- 
tage. And this was not all. Though Charidemus had been 
three years with his band in the service of Athens under Iphi- 
krates, yet when the new general Timotheus wished to reengage 
him, he declined the proposition; conveying away his troops in 
Athenian transports, to enter into the pay of a decided enemy of 
Athens — Kotys; and in conjunction with Iphikrates himself. 
He was subsequently coming by sea from Kardia to take service 
under her other enemies, Olynthus and Amphipolis, when he was 
captured by the Athenian fleet. Under these circumstances, he 
was again prevailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and to the general coast of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidic Thrace, that Timotheus devoted his 
first attention, postponing for the moment Kotys and the Cher- 
sonese. In this enterprise he found means to obtain the alliance 
of Macedonia, which had been hostile to his predecessor Iphi- 
krates. Ptolemy of Aldrus, regent of that country, who had 
assassinated the preceding king, Alexander son of Amyntas, was 
himself assassinated (365 B. c.) by Perdikkas, brother of Alexan- 
der.3 Perdikkas, during the first year or two of his reign, seems to 
have been friendly and not hostile to Athens. Hie lent aid to 
Timotheus, who turned his force against Olynthur and other towns 
both in the Chalkidic Thrace and on the coast of Macedonia.4 
Probably the Olynthian confederacy may have been again acquir- 


* Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 174-177. Respecting these hosta- 
ges, I can do nothing more than repeat the brief and obscure notice of De- 
mosthenes. Of the various conjectures proposed to illustrate it, none appear 
to me at all satisfactory. Who Harpalus was, I cannot presume to say. 

? Demosthen. cont. Aristocrat. p. 669. 8. 175. 

Tke orator refers to letters written by Iphikrates and Timotheus to the 
Athenian people, in support of these allegations. Unfortunately these let- 
ters are not cited in substance. 

> Diodorus, xv, 77; AEschines de Fals. Leg. p. 250. ¢. 14. 

* Demosthenes (Olynth.1, p. 21. s.14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotheus against Olynthus. Compare also ais oration 
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ing strength during the years of recent Spartan humiliation; so 
that Perdikkas now found his account in assisting Athens to sub- 
due or enfeeble it, just as his father Amyntas had invoked Sparta 
for the like purpose. ‘Timotheus, with the assistance of Perdik- 
kas, was very successful in these parts; making himself master 
of Toréné, Potidea, Pydna, Methéné, and various other places. 
As he mastered many of the Chalkidic towns allied with Olyn- 
thus, the means and adherents still retained by that city became 
so much diminished, that Timotheus is spoken of loosely as hay- 
ing conquered it.! Here, as at Samos, he obtained his successes 
not only without cost to Athens, but also (as we are told) without 
severities upon the allies, simply from the regular contributions of 
the Thracian confederates of Athens, assisted by the employment 
of a temporary coinage of base metal.2 Yet though Timotheus 
was thus victorious in and near the Thermaic Gulf, he was not 
more fortunate than his predecessor in his attempt to achieve that 
which Athens had most at heart,—the capture of Amphipolis; 
although, by the accidental capture of Charidemus at sea, he was 
enabled again to enlist that chief with his band, whose services 
seem to have been gratefully appreciated at Athens.3 Timotheus 
first despatched Alkimachus, who was repulsed,—then landed 
lhimself and attacked the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by 
the neighboring Thracians, in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thracian Kotys), made so strenuous a resistance, that he was 
forced to retire with loss; and even to burn some triremes, which, 
having been carried across to assail the city from the wide part of 


ad Philippi Epistolam (p. 154. s.9). This can hardly allude to anything 
else than the war carried on by Timotheus on those coasts in 364 B.c. See 
also Polyzen. iii, 10, 14. 

1 Diodor. xv, 81; Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. 1, Isokrates, Or. xv, (De 
Permut.) s. 115-119; Deinarchus cont. Demosth. s. 14. cont. Philokl.s 19. 

I give in the text what I apprehend to be the real truth contained in the 
large assertion of Isokrates,— Xadxcdei¢ Gmavtag xatetoAéunoev (8. 119) 
The orator states that Timotheus acquired twenty-four cities in all; but 
this total probably comprises his conquests in other times as well as i 
other places. The expression of Nepos —“Olynthios bello subegit” is 
vague. 

2 Isokrates, /. c.; Aristotel. Economic. ii, 22; Polysen. iii, 10, 14. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669. 8. 177. 
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the river Strymon above, could not be brought off in the face ef 
the enemy.! 


‘ Polyzenus (iii, 10, 8) mentions this fact, which is explained by compar- 
ing (in Thucydides, vii, 9) the description of the attack made by the Athe- 
nian Euetion upon Amphipolis in 414 B. c, 

These ill-successes of Timotheus stand enumerated, as I conceive, in 
that catalogue of nine defeats, which the Scholiast on /®schines (De Fals. 
Leg. p. 755, Reiske) specifies as having been undergone by Athens at the 
territory called Nine Ways ("Evvea ‘Odo?), the previous name of the spot 
where Amphipolis was built. They form the eighth and ninth items of the 
catalogue. 

The third item, is the capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas. The fourth 
is, the defeat of Kleon by Brasidas. Then come, — 

5. of évotxovvtec én’ "Hidva ’AYyvaior iSeAGOnoav. The only way in 
which I can make historical fact out of these words, is, by supposing that 
they allude to the driving in of all the out-resident Athenians to Athens, 
after the defeat of AXgospotami. We know from Thucydides that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to Eion; where they probably remained until the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, and were then forced back to Athens. We should then 
have to construe oi évotxotvrtec ém? Hidva’AYnvaior —“ the Athenians resid- 
ing at Eion;” which, though not a usual sense of the preposition é7? with 
an accusative case, seems the only definite meaning which can be made out 
here. 

6. of ueTa Siupixou orpatnyodvroc duepSapyoay. 

7. ore Ipwropayoc arétvyev ('Audieroditov abtode tmapaddvTwv Toi¢ dpuo- 
pore Opaéi, these last words are inserted by Bekker from a MS.). These 
two last-mentioned occurrences are altogether unknown. We may perhaps 
suppose them to refer to the period when Iphikrates was commanding the 
forces of Athens in these regions, from 368-365 B. ©. 

8. éxreupdele t7d Tiwodéov "AAKiwayoc anétuyev abtov, mapadévTwr av- 
rode Opagsly ént Timoxparove AS vyjow apyxovToc. 

The word T:uwoéov is here inserted by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
Tiuoo8évovc, which appeared in Reiske’s edition. 

9. Tipote_nc éxtotpareboag nrrAdn émt Kadraptovoe, 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus specified, one in the archonship of 
Timokrates, which exactly coincides with the command of Timotheus in 
these regions (Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.c.). But the other 
archon Kalamion, is unknown in the Fasti of Athens. Winiewski (Com- 
ment. in Demosth. de Corona, p. 39), Bohnecke, and other commenta- 
tors follow Corsini in representing Kalamion to be a corruption of Kalli- 
medes, who was archon from Midsummer 360-359 3B. c.; and Mr. Clin- 
ton even inserts the fact in his tables for that year. But I agree with 
Rehdantz (Vit. Iph. Chab. et Tim. p. 153) that such an occurrence after 
Midsummer 360 . c., can hardly be reconciled with the proceedings in the 
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Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against Kotys 
in Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired Athenian 
possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the appearance of 
a new and unexpected enemy to Athens in the eastern waters of 
the Aigean, —a Theban fleet. 

I have already mentioned that in 366 3B. c., Thebes had sus- 
tained great misfortunes in Thessaly. Pelopidas had been fraud- 
ulently seized and detained as prisoner by Alexander of Phere; 
a ‘Theban army had been sent to rescue him, but had been dishon- 
orably repulsed, and had only been enabled to effect its retreat by 
the genius of Epaminondas, then serving as a private, and called 
upon by the soldiers to take the command. Afterwards, Epami- 
nondas himself had been sent at the head of a second army to 
extricate his captive friend, which he had accomplished, but not 
without relinquishing Thessaly and leaving Alexander more pow- 
erful than ever. For a certain time after this defeat, the Thebans 
remained comparatively humbled and quiet. At length, the 
aggravated oppressions of the tyrant Alexander occasioned such 
suffering, and provoked such missions of complaint on the part of 
the Thessalians to Thebes, that Pelopida>, burning with ardor to 
revenge both his city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans to 
place him at the head of a fresh army for the purpose of invad- 
ing Thessaly.! 

At the same time, probably, the remarkable successes of the 
Athenians under Timotheus, at Samos and the Chersonese, had 
excited uneasiness throughout Greece, and jealousy on the part 
of the Thebans. Epaminondas venturea to propose to his coun- 
trymen that they should grapple with Athens on her own element, 


Chersonese before and after that period, as reported by Demosthenes in the 
Oration against Aristokrates. Without being able to explain the mistake 
about the name of the archon, and without determining whether the real 
mistake may not consist in having placed ém? in place of t70, —I cannot 
but think that Timotheus underwent two repulses, one by his lieutenant, 
and another by himself, near Amphipolis, — both of them occurring in 364 
or the early part of 363 8. c. During great part of 363 B. c., the attention 
of Timotheus seems to have been turned to the Chersonese, Byzantium, 
Kotys, ete. 

My view of the chronology of this period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. 42. p. 244-257). 

Plutarch Pelopid, «. 31; Diodor. xv, 80. 
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and compete for the headship of Greece not only on land but at 
sea. In fact the rescript brought down by Pelopidas from the 
Persian court sanctioned this pretension, by commanding Athens 
to lay up her ships of war, on pain of incurring the chastisement 
of the Great King;! a mandate, which she had so completely 
defied as to push her maritime efforts more energetically than 
before. Epaminondas employed all his eloquence to impress 
upon his countrymen, that, Sparta being now Lumb.ed, Athens 
was thei actual and prominent enemy. He reminded them,— 
in language such as had been used by Brasidas in the early years 
of the Peloponnesian war, and by Hermokrates at Syracuse,?— 
that men such as the Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land, 
could soon acquire the like qualities on shipboard; and that the 
Athenians themselves had once been mere landsmen, until the 
exigencies of the Persian war forced them to take to the sea3 
“ We must put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his country- 
men); we must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those 
magnificent Propylea which adorn the entrance of the acropolis 
at Athens.” 4 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol- 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the moment extreme 
ardor on the part of the Theban hearers. They resolved to build 
and equip one hundred triremes, and to construct docks with ship- 
houses fit for the constant maintenance of such anumber. Epami- 
nondas himself was named commander, to sail with the first fleet, 
as soon as it should be ready, to the Hellespont and the islands 
near Jonia; while invitations were at the same time despatched 
to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, encouraging them to prepare 
for breaking with Athens. Some opposition however was made 
in the assembly to the new undertaking; especially by Meneklei- 
das, an opposition speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his 
critici:'ms upon the leading men such as Pelopidas and Epaminon- 


’ Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 36. ? Thucyd ii, 87; vii, 21. 

3 Diodor. xv, 78. 

* Aischines, Fals. Leg. p. 276, ¢ 32,8. 111. ’Exauivaovdac, ody bmonrnéag 
70 Tov “ADVnvaior akinua, eime dia}p7ndnr ev TW TAAGEL TOV OnGBaiwr, we de 
Ta r7I¢ ASnvaiwy akpordAEws MOCTVAGLA uETEvEyKeiV Eig THY TpOCTaciay TH 
Kasdwueiac. 

© Diodor. xv 78, 79. 
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das, has been handed down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious col- 
ors. Demagogues like him, whose power resided in the public 
assembly, are commonly represented as if they had a natural 
interest in plunging their cities into war, in order that there might 
be more matter of accusation against the leading men. This 
representation is founded mainly on the picture which Thucydides 
gives of Kleon in the first half of the Peloponnesian war: I 
have endeavored in my sixth volume to show,! that it is not a fair 
estimate even of Kleon separately, much less of the demagogues 
generally, unwarlike men both in tastes and aptitudes. Mene- 
kleidas at Thebes, far from promoting warlike expeditions in order 
that he might denounce the generals when they came back, advo- 
cated the prudence of continued peace, and accused Epaminondas 
of involving his country in distant and dangerous schemes, with a 
view to emulate the glories of Agamemnon by sailing from Aulis 
in Beeotia, as commander of an imposing fleet to make conquests 
in the Hellespont. “ By the help of Thebes (replied Epaminon- 
das) I have already done more than Agamemnon. He, with 
the forces of Sparta and all Greece besides, was ten years in tak- 
ing a single city ; while J, with the single force of Thebes and at 
the single day of Leuktra, have crushed the power of the Aga- 
memnonian Sparta.”2 While repelling the charge of personal 
motives, Epaminondas contended that peace would be equivalent 
to an abnegation of the headship of Greece; and that, if Thebes 
wished to maintain that ascendant station, she must keep her citi- 
zens in constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epaminondas may be considered, by some readers, 
as better than being right with Menekleidas. But on the main 
point of this debate, Menckleidas appears to have been really 
right. For the general exhortations ascribed to Epaminondas 


1 See Vol. VI. Ch. liv. p. 475. 

2 Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 5; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plu- 
tarch. De Sui Laude, p. 542 A. 

Ne.ther of these the authors appear to me to conceive rightly either the 
attack, or the reply, in which the name of Agamemnon is here brought for- 
ward. As I have given it in the text, there is a real foundation for the 
attack, and a real point in the reply; as it appears in Cornelius Nepos 
there is neither one nor the other. 

That the Sparcans regarded themselves as having inherited the leader 
clip of Greece from Agamemnon, may be seen by Herodotus, vii. 159. 

VOL. x. 200c. 
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resemble but too closely those feverish stimulants, which Alkibi 
ades administered at Athens to wind up his countrymen for the 
fatal expedition against Syracuse.! If we should even grant his 
advice to be wise, in reference to land-wartare, we must recollect 
that he was here impelling Thebes into a new and untried mari- 
time career, for which she had neither aptitude nor facilities. To 
maintain ascendency on land alone, would require all her force, 
and perhaps prove too hard for her; to maintain ascendency by 
land and sea at once would be still more impracticable. By 
grasping at both she would probably keep neither. Such consid- 
erations warrant us in suspecting, that the project of stretching 
across the /igean for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to 
this great man not so much by a sound appreciation of the perma- 
nent interests of Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens, — especially 
since the recent conquests of Timotheus.? 

The project however was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epaminondas crossed the AXgean in 363 B.c. In the 
same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched into Thessaly, at the 
head of a Theban land-force, against Alexander of Phere. What 
the fleet achieved, we are scarcely permitted to know. It appears 
that Epaminondas visited Byzantium; and we are told that he drove 
off the Athenian guard-squadron under Laches, prevailing upon 
several of the allies of Athens to declare in his favor. Both he 


1} Thucyd. vi, 17, 18. 

? Plutarch (Philopcemen, c. 14) mentions that some authors represented 
Epaminondas as having consented unwillingly to this maritime expedition. 
He explains such reluctance by reference to the disparaging opinion ex- 
pressed by Plato about maritime service. But this opinion of Plato is 
founded upon reasons foreign to the character of Epaminondas; and it 
seems to me evident that the authors whom Ptutarch here followed, intro- 
duced the opinion only as an hypothesis to explain why so great a general 
on land as Epaminondas had accomplished so little at sea, when he took 
command of a fleet ; putting himself in a function for which he had little 
eapacity, like Philopemen (Plutarch, Reipublic. Gerend. Praecep. p. 812 E.). 

Bauch (in his tract, Epaminondas und Thebens Kampf um die Hege- 
monie, Breslau, 1834, p. 70, 71) maintains that Epaminondas was con- 
strained against his own better judgment to undertake this maritime enter- 
prise. I cannot coincide in his opinion. The oracle which Bauch cites 
from Pausanias (viii, 11, 6) proves as little as the above extract from Plu- 
tarch. 


* Tsokrates, Or. v, (Philip )s 53; Diodor. xv, 78. idiac tae mOAetC Tom 
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and Timotheus appear to have been in these seas, if not at the 
same time, at least with no great interval of time between. Both 
were solicited by the oligarchy of the Pontic Herakleia against the 
people ; and both declined to furnish aid.!. Timotheus is said to 
have liberated the besieged town of Kyzikus : by whom it was be- 
sieged, we do not certainly know, but probably by the Theban fleet.2 
Epaminondas brought back his fleet at the end of the year, without 
having gained any splendid victory or acquired any tenable pos- 
session for Thebes; yet not without weakening Athens, unsettling 
her hold upon her dependencies, and seconding indirectly the hos- 
tilities carried on by Kotys; insomuch that the Athenian affairs in 
the Chersonese and Thrace were much less prosperous in 362 B.c. 
than they had been in 864 8. c. Probably Epaminondas intended 
to return with his fleet in the next year (362 B. c.), and to push 
his maritime enterprises still farther ;3 but we shall find him im- 
peratively called elsewhere, to another and a fatal battle-field. 
And thus the first naval expedition of Thebes was likewise the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pelopidas had marched into 
Thessaly against the despot Alexander ; who was now at the height 
of his power, holding in dependence a large portion of Thessaly 
together with the Phthiot Achzans and the Magnetes, and having 
Athens as his ally. Nevertheless, so revolting had been his cruel- 
ties, and so numerous were the malcontents who had sent to invite 
aid from Thebes, that Pelopidas did not despair of overpowering 
him. Nor was he daunted even by an eclipse of the sun, which is 
said to have occurred just as he was commencing his march, nor 
by the gloomy warnings which the prophets founded upon it; 
though this event intimidated many of his fellow-citizens, so that 
his force was rendered less numerous as well as less confident. 
Arriving at Pharsalus, and strengthening himself by the junction 
of his Thessalian allies, he found Alexander approaching to meet 
him at the head of a well-appointed mercenary force, greatly supe- 
rior in number. The two chiefs contended who should occupy first 
the hilis called Kynos Kephale, or the Dog’s Heads. Pelopidas 


G@nBaowg éexoinoev Ido not feel assured that these general words apply 
to Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, which had before been mentioned. 
' Justin, xvi, 4. 
2 Diodor. xv, 81; Cornel. Nepos, Timotheus, c. 1. 
Diodor. xv, 79. 
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arrived there first with his cavalry, beat the cavalry of the enemy, 
and pursued them to some distance ; but he thus left the hills open 
to be occupied by the numerous infantry of the enemy, while his 
own infantry, coming up later, were repulsed with loss in their at- 
tempt to carry the position. Thus unpromising did the battle 
appear, when Pelopidas returned from the pursuit. Ordering his 
victorious cavalry to charge the infantry on the hill in flank, he 
immediately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at the 
head of his own discouraged infantry, whom he again led up the 
hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much fresh 
ardor, that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, succeeded 
in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the summit of the hill. 
Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw before him the whole army 
of the enemy, retiring in some disorder, though not yet beaten ; 
while Alexander in person was on the right wing, exerting himself 
to rally and encourage them. When Pelopidas beheld, as it were 
within his reach, this detested enemy, — whose treacherous arrest 
and dungeon he had himself experienced, and whose cruelties filled 
every one’s mouth, — he was seized with a transport of rage and 
madness, like Cyrus the younger on the field of Kunaxa at the sight 
of his brother Artaxerxes. Without thinking of his duties asa 
general, or even looking to see by whom he was followed, he rushed 
impetuously forward, with loud cries and challenges to Alexander 
to come forth and fight. The latter, declining the challenge, re- 
tired among his guards, into the midst of whom Pelopidas’plunged, 
with the few who followed him; and there, while fighting with 
desperate bravery, met his death. So rapidly had this rash pro- 
ceeding been consummated, that his army behind did not at first 
perceive it. But they presently hastened forward to rescue or 
avenge him, vigorously charged the troops of Alexander, and put 
them to flight with severe loss.! 

Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still more 
important to the Thessalians, was to both of them robbed of all its 
sensible value by the death of Pelopidas. The demonstrations of 
grief throughout the army were unbounded and universal. The 
soldiers yet warm from their victory, the wounded men with wounds 
yet untended, flocked around the corpse, piling up near to it asa 


* For the description of this memorable scene, see Plutarch, Pelopidas 
¢. 31, 32; Diodor. xv, 80, 81; Cornel. Nepos. Pelopid. c. 5. 
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trophy the arms of the slain enemies. Many, refusing either te 
kindle fire, or to touch their evening meal, testified their affliction 
by cutting off their own hair as well as the manes of their horses. 
The Thessalian cities vied with each other in tokens of affection- 
ate respect, and obtained from the Thebans permission to take the 
chief share in his funeral, as their lost guardian and protector. At 
Thebes, the emotion was no less strikingly manifested. Endeared 
to his countrymen first as the head of that devoted handful of ex- 
iles who braved every peril to rescue the city from the Lacedemo- 
nians, Pelopidas had been reélected without interruption to the 
annual office of Beeotarch during all the years that had since elapsed! 
(878-364 B. c.). He had taken a leading part in all their strug- 
gles, and all their glories ; he had been foremost to cheer them in 
the hour of despondency ; he had lent himself, with the wisdom of 
a patriot and the generosity of a friend, to second the guiding 
ascendency of Epaminondas, and his moderation of dealing towards 
conquered enemies.? 

All that Thebes could do, was, to avenge the death of Pelopidas. 
The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton,? conducted a pow- 


+ Diodor. xv, 81. Plutarch (Pelop. ec. 84) states substantially the same. 

? Plutarch, Compar. Pelopid. and Marcell. ¢. 1. 

$ Diodor. (xv, 78) places in one and the same year both, —1. The mari- 
time project of Epaminondas, including his recommendation of it, the 
equipment of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 2. The expedition of 
Pelopidas into Thessaly, with its immediate consequences. —— He men- 
tions the former of the two first, but he places both in the first year of Olym- 
piad 104, the year in which Timokrates was archon at Athens; that is, 
from Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 s.c. He passes immediately 
from the maritime expedition into an allusion to the battle of Mantinea, 
which (he says) proved fatal to Epaminondas and hindered him from fol- 
lowing up his ideas of maritime activity. 

The battle of Mantinea took place in June or July 362 8.0. The mari- 
time expedition, immediately preceding that battle, would therefore natu- 
rally take place in the summer of 363 B.c; the year 364 B. c. having been 
occupied in the requisi je naval equipments. 

J incline to :hink that the march of Pelopidas into Thessaly also took place 
during 353 B.c., and that his death thus oceurred while Epaminondas was 
absent on ship-board. A probable reason is thus supplied why the second 
Theban army which went to avenge Pelopidas. was commanded, not by his 
friend and co:league Epaminondas, but by other generals. Had Epaminon- 
das been then at home, this would hardly have been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both Plutarch and Diodorus mention to 
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erful force of seven thousand hoplites into Thessaly, and put them- 
selves at the head of their partisans in that country. With this 
united army, they pressed Alexander hard, completely worsted him, 
and reduced him to submit to their own terms. He was compelled 
to relinquish all his dependencies in ‘Thessaly ; to confine himself 
to Phere, with its territory near the Gulf of Pagasz ; and to 
swear adherence to Thebes as a leader. All Thessaly, together 
with the Phthiot Achzans and the Magnétes, became annexed te 
the headship of the Thebans, who thus acquired greater ascendency 
in Northern Greece than they had ever enjoyed before.! The 
power of Alexander was effectually put down on land ; but he still 
continued both powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in 
the ensuing year. 


have immediately preceded the out-march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. Dodwell, on the authority of an as- 
tronomical friend, places it on the 13th of June, 364 B.o., at five o’clock in 
the morning. On the other hand, Calvisius places it on the 13th of July in 
the same Julian year, at a quarter before eleven o’clock in the day (see 
L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, tom. i, p. 257). We may remark, that the day 
named by Dodwell (as he himself admits) would not fall within the Olym- 
pic year 364-363 Bz. c., but during the months preceding the commencement 
of that year. Moreover Dodwell speaks as if there were no other months 
in the year, except June, July, and August, fit for military expeditions; an 
hypothesis not reasonable to admit. 

Sievers and Dr. Thirlwall both accept the eclipse mentioned by Dodwell, 
as marking the time when the expedition of Pelopidas commenced — June 
364 B.c. But against this, Mr. Clinton takes no notice of it in his tables, 
which seems to show that he was not satisfied as to the exactness of Dod- 
well’s statement or the chronological identity. If it should turn out, on 
farther astronomical calculations, that there occurred no eclipse of the sun 
in the year 363 B. c., visible at Thebes, — I should then fix upon the eclipse 
mentioned by Calvisius (13 July 364 B.c.) as identifying the time of the 
expedition of Pelopidas; which would, on that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine months the commencement of the transmarine cruise of Epa- 
minondas. The eclipse mentioned by Calvisius is preferable to that men- 
tioned by Dodwell, because it falls within the Olympic year indicated by 
Diodorus. 

But it appears to me that farther astronomical information is bere re- 
quired. 

’ Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 35. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 
FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF MANTINEA 


Ir was during this period,— while Epaminondas was absent 
with the fleet, and while Pelopidas was engaged in that Thessalian 
campaign from whence he never returned,— that the Thebans 
destroyed Orchomenus. That city, the second in the Boeotian 
federation, had always been disaffected towards ‘Thebes; and the 
absence of the two great leaders, as well as of a large Theban force 
in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded by the Orchomenian 
Knights or Horsemen (the first and richest among the citizens, 
three hundred in number) as a favorable moment for attack. 
Some Theban exiles took part in this scheme, with a view to over- 
throw the existing government; and a day, appointed for a mili- 
tary review near Thebes, was fixed for execution. A large num- 
ber of conspirators joined, with apparent ardor. But before the day 
arrived, several of them repented and betrayed the plot to the Bo- 
otarchs ; upon which the Orchomenian horsemen were seized, 
brought before the Theban assembly, condemned to death, and 
executed. But besides this, the resolution was taken to destroy 
the town, to kill the male adults, and to sell the women and chil- 
dren into slavery.! This barbarous decree was executed, though 
probably a certain fraction found means to escape, forming the ker. 
nel of that population which was afterwards restored. The ful: 
measure of ancient Theban hatred was thus satiated; a hatred, 
tracing its origin even to those mythical times when Thebes was 
said to have paid tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this 
venerable city from the list of autonomous units in Hellas, with the 
wholesale execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into slavery, 
excited strong sympathy throughout the neighbors, as well as re- 
pugnance against Theban cruelty ;2 a sentiment probably aggra- 


! Diodor. xv, 79. 

? See the sentiment expressed by Demosthenes cont. Leptinem, p. 489, s 
121, —an oration delivered in 355 B.c.; eight years after the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 
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vated by the fact, which we must presume to have been concur 
rent, — that {he Thebans appropriated the territory among thei 
own citizens. It would seem that the neighboring tcwn of Koro- 
neia shared the same fate; at least the two are afterwards spoken 
of together in such manner as to make us suppose so.! ‘Thebes 
thus absorbed into herself these two towns and territories to the 
north of her own city, as well as Plataea and Thespiz to the south. 
We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before the battle 
of Leuktra, Orchomenus had actively embraced the Spartan 
cause. Shortly after that victory, the Thebans had been anxious. 
under their first impulse of resentment to destroy the city, but had 
been restrained by the lenient recommendations of Epaminondas.? 
All their half-suppressed wrath was revived by the conspiracy of 
the Orchomenian Knights; yet the extreme severity of the pro- 
ceeding would never have been consummated, but for the absence 
of Epaminondas, who was deeply chagrined on his return. He 
well knew the bitter censures which Thebes would draw upon 
herself by punishing the entire city for the conspiracy of the 
wealthy Knights, and in a manner even more rigorous than Pla- 
tea and Thespiz; since the inhabitants of these two latter were 
expelled with their families out of Beeotia, while the Orchome- 


' Demosth. De Pace, p. 62, s. 21; Philippic. II, p. 69, s. 13; s. 15; Fals, 
Leg. p. 375, s. 122; p. 387, s. 162; p. 445, s. 373. 

2 Diodor. xv, 57. 

3 Pausan. ix, 15, 2. 

Diodorus places in the same year all the three facts: — 1. The maritime 
expedition of Epaminondas. 2. The expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly, 
his death, and the following Theban victories over Alexander of Pherae. 
The conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights, and the destruction of Or- 
chomenus. 

The year in which he places them is, the archonship of Timokrates, — 
from Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B. o. 

That the destruction of Orchomenus occurred during the absence of Epa- 
minondas, and that he was greatly distressed at it on his return, —is dis- 
tinctly stated by Pausanias; who however is (in my judgment) so far mis- 
taken, that he refers the absence of Epaminondas to that previous occasion 
when he had gone into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from the dungeon of 
Alexander, 366 B. c. 

This date is not so prokable as the date assigned by Diodorus: nor de 
the chronological conc:ptions of Pausanias seem to me exact 
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nian male adults were slain, and the women and children sold into 
slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 363 
B. C., Epaminondas was reelected one of the Beeotarchs. He had 
probably intended to renew his cruise during the coming year. 
But his chagrin for the Orchomenian affair, and his grief for the 
death of Pelopidas,—an intimate friend, as well as a_ political 
colleague whom he could trust, — might deter him from a second 
absence; while the affairs of Peloponnesus also were now becom- 
ing so complicated, as to render the necessity of renewed Theban 
interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 B. c. with Corinth, Phlius, 
etc., Thebes had sent no army into that peninsula; though her 
harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, perhaps at Mega- 
lopolis and Messéné also. The Arcadians, jealous of her as well 
as disunited among themselves, had even gone so far as to con- 
tract an alliance with her enemy Athens. The main conflict 
however now was, between the Arcadians and the Eleians, respect- 
ing the possession of Triphylia and the Pisatid. The Eleians 
about this time (365 B. c.) came into alliance again with Sparta,! 
relinquishing their alliance with Thebes; while the Achzans, 
having come into vigorous codperation with Sparta? ever since 
367 B. C. (by reaction against the Thebans, who, reserving the 
judicious and moderate policy of Epaminondas, violently changed 
the Achezan governments), allied themselves with Elis also, in or 
before 365 B. c.8 And thus Sparta, though robbed by the pacifi- 
cation of 366 B. ¢. of the aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, ete, 
had now acquired in exchange Elis and Achaia, — confederates 
not less valuable. 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, immediately north of the river Neda, —and the Pisatid 
(including the lower course of the river Alpheius and the plain 
of Olympia), immediately north of Triphylia,— both of them 
between Messenia and Elis, — had been in former times conquer- 
ed and long held by the Eleians, but always as discontented sub- 
jects. Sparta, in the days of her unquestioned supremacy, had 


§ Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 19. 3 Xen Hellen vii, 1, 43. 
> Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 17. 
VOL. X. 14 
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found it politic to vindicate their independence, and had compelled 
the Eleians, after a war of two or three years, to renounce form. 
ally all domirion over them.! No sooner, however, had the bat- 
tle of Leuktra disarmed Sparta, than the Eleians reclaimed their 
lost dominion ;2 while the subjects on their side found new protec- 
tors in the Arcadians, and were even admitted, under pretence of 
kindred race, into the Pan-Arcadian confederacy.3 The Persian 
rescript brought down by Pelopidas (367-866 B. Cc.) seems to 
have reversed this arrangement, recognizing the imperial rights 
of the Eleians.4 But as the Arcadians had repudiated the rescript, 
it remained for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by 
arms, if they could. They found Sparta in the same interest as 
themselves ; not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also 
complaining that she had been robbed of Messéné, as they com- 
plained of the loss of Triphylia. Sparta had just gained a slight 
advantage over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia ; chiefly 
through the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, 
sent to them by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily 
to return.® 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in conflict with 
Arcadia, — there was also a territory lying north of the Alpheius 
(on the hilly ground forming the western or Eleian side of Mount 
Erymanthus, between Elis and the north-western portion of Arca- 
dia), which included Lasion and the highland townships called 
Akroreii, and which was disputed between Elis and Arcadia. At 
this moment, it was included as a portion of the Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate ;© but the Eleians, claiming it as their own and suddenly 
marching in along with a body of Arcadian exiles, seized and 
occupied Lasion as well as some of the neighboring Akroreii. 
The Arcadians were not slow in avenging the affront. A body 
of their Pan-Arcadian militia called the epariti, collected from 
the various cities and districts, marched to Lasion, defeated the 
Kleian hoplites with considerable loss both of men and arms, and 


* Xen. Hellen. iui, 3, 30, 31. * Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 2. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 26. 4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 38. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 12. 

* It had been taken from Elis by Agis, at the peace of 399 B.c. after his 
victorious war (Xen Hellen. iii, 2, 31). 
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drove them out of the district. The victors recovered both La: 
sion and all the Akroreii, except Thraustus; after which they 
proceeded to the sacred ground of Olympia, and took formal pos- 
session of it, planting a garrison, protected by a regular stockaded 
circle, on the hill called Kronion. Having made good this posi- 
tion, they marched on even to the city of Elis itseif, which was 
unfortified (though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they were 
enabled to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached the 
agora. Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and the 
chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with some loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation; while a democratical opposition now 
manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy, — seizing the acro- 
polis in hopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery of the 
horsemen and hoplites, however, put down this internal movement, 
recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, to the number 
of four hundred, to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, the latter 
seized and established themselves at Pylus (in the Eleian terri- 
tory, about nine miles from Elis towards the Arcadian border'), 
where they were reinforced not only by a body of Arcadians, but 
also by many of their partisans who came from the city to join 
them. From this fortified post, planted in the country like Deke- 
leia in Attica, they carried on harassing war against the Eleians 
in the city, and reduced them after some time to great straits. There 
were even hopes of compelling the city to surrender, and a fresk 
invasion of the Arcadians was invited to complete the enterprise. 
The Eleians were only rescued by a reinforcement from their 
allies in Achaia, who came in large force and placed the city in 
safety ; so that the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay 
waste the territory around.? i 
Retiring on this occasion, the Arcadians renewed their invasion 
not long afterwards; their garrison still occupying Olympia, and 
the exiles continuing at Pylus. They now marched all across 
the country, even approaching Kylléné, the harbor of Elis on the 
western sea. Between the harbor and the city, the Eleians ven- 
tured to attack them, but were defeated with such loss, that their 
general Andromachus (who had prompted the attack) fell upon 
his sword in despair. The distress of the Eleians became greater 


1 Pausanias, vi, 22, 3 2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 13-18, Diodor. xv, 77 
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than ever. In hopes of drawing off the Arcadian invaders, they 
sent an envoy to Sparta, entreating that the Lacedzmonians 
would make a diversion on their side of Arcadia. Accordingly, 
the Spartan prince Archidamus (son of king Agesilaus), invading 
the south-western portion of Arcadia, occupied a hill-town or post 
called Kromnus (seemingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and 
cutting off the communication between that city and Messéné), 
which he fortified and garrisoned with about two hundred Spar- 
tans and Pericki. The effect which the Eleians contemplated 
was produced. The Arcadian army (except the garrison of 
Olympia) being withdrawn home, they had leisure to act against 
Pylus. The Pylian exiles had recently made an abortive attempt 
upon Thalamz, on their return from which they were overtaken 
and worsted by the Eleians, with severe loss in killed, and two 
hundred of their number ultimately made prisoners. Among 
these latter, all the Eleian exiles were at once put to death; all 
the remainder sold for slaves.1 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned from 
Elis, was joined by allies, —'Thebans,? Argeians, and Messenians, 
—and marched at once to Kromnus. They there blocked up the 
Lacedemonian garrison by a double palisade carried all around, 
which they kept a numerous force to occupy. In vain did Archi- 
damus attempt to draw them off, by carrying his devastations into 
the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia; for the Skirite, in 
former days dependents of Sparta and among the most valuable 
constituents of the Lacedemonian armies,3 had now become inde- 
pendent Arcadians. The blockade was still continued without 
interruption. Archidamus next tried to get possession of a hill- 
top which commanded the Arcadian position. But in marching 
along the road up, he encountered the enemy in great force, and 
was repulsed with some loss; himself being thrust through the 
thigh with a spear, and his relatives Polyzenidas and Chilon slain.4 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 26. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 27. 

The Thebans who are here mentioned must have been soldiers in garri- 
son at Tegea, Megalopolis, or Messéné. No fresh Theban troops had come 
mto Peloponnesus. 

3 Thucyd. v, 68 ; Xen. Rep. Laced. xii, 3; xiii, 6. 

* The seizure of Kromnus by the Lacedemonians, and the wound re 
ceived by Archidamus, are alluded to by Justin, vi, 6. 
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The Lacedemonian troops retreated for some space into a wider 
breadth of ground, where they were again formed in battle order, 
yet greatly discouraged both by the repulse and by the communi- 
cation of the names of the slain, who were among the most dis- 
tinguished soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the contrary 
were advancing to the charge in high spirits, when an ancient 
Spartan, stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a loud voice 
“What need to fight, gentlemen? Is it not better to conclude a 
truce and separate?” Both armies accepted the proposition joy- 
fully. The truce was concluded; the Lacedemonians took up 
their dead and retired: the Arcadians also retreated to the spot 
where they had gained their advantage, and there erected their 
trophy.! 

Under the graphic description here given by Xenophon, seems 
to be concealed a defeat of the Lacedemonians more serious than 
he likes to enunciate. The Arcadians completely gained their point, 
by continuing the blockade without interruption. One more attempt 
was made by the Lacedzmonians for the relief of their countrymen. 
Suddenly assailing the palisade at night, they succeeded in mas- 
tering the portion of it guarded by the Argeians.2 They broke down 
an opening, and called to the besieged to hasten out. But the relief 
had come unexpected, so that only a few of those near at hand could 
profit by it to escape. The Arcadians, hurrying to the spot in large 
force, drove off the assailants and reénclosed the besieged, who were 
soon compelled to surrender for want of provisions. More than a 
hundred prisoners, Spartans and Periceki together, were distributed 
among the captors, — Argeians, Thebans, Arcadians, and Messe- 
nians, — one share to each.? Sixty years before, the capture of 
two hundred and twenty Spartans and Lacedemonians in Sphak- 
teria, by Kleon and Demosthenes, had excited the extreme of in- 
credulous wonder throughout all Greece; emphatically noted by 
the impartial Thucydides.4 Now, not a trace of such sentiment 
appears, even in the philo-Laconian Xenophon. So sadly had 
Spartan glory declined! 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 20-25. ‘Qe dé, tAjoiov dvTwv, avaBonoag TLE TOY 
moeoBurépav eime— Ti dei nude, © avopec, uaxecbat, GAN ob oreioapévors 
Oraavdjvar; Gopevor J) UpoTEpor akobvoavTec, éoTELCaVTO. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,27. The conjecture of Palmerius, — tod card rode 
Apyeiovc, — seems here just and necessary. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 27. * Thkacyd. iv, 40 
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Having thus put an end to the Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction with a new 
project of considerable moment. It was now the spring immedi- 
ately preceding the celebration of the great quadrennial Olympie 
festival, which came about midsummer. The presidency over this 
sacred ceremony had long been the cherished privilege of the Elei- 
ans, who had acquired it when they conquered the Pisatans — the 
inhabitants of the region immediately around Olympia, and the 
first curators of the festival in its most primitive state. These 
Pisatans, always reluctant subjects of Elis, had never lost the 
conviction that the presidency of the festival belonged to them of 
right; and had entreated Sparta to restore to them their right, 
thirty-five years before, when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of 
peace upon the Eleians.!' Their request had been then declined, 
on the ground that they were too poor and rude to do worthy honor 
to the ceremony. But on now renewing it, they found the Arcadians 
more compliant than the Spartans had been. The Arcadian gar- 
rison, which had occupied the sacred plain of Olympia for more 
than a year, being strongly reinforced, preparation was made for 
celebrating the fetival by the Pisatans under Arcadian protection.4 
The Grecian states would receive with surprise, on this occasion, 
two distinct notices from official heralds, announcing to them the 
commencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and the pree 
cise day when the ceremonies would begin: for doubtless the 
Eleians, though expelled by force from Olympia, still asserted their 
rights and sent round their notices as usual. 

It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated as it was 
to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would on the present occa 
sion be dishonored by dispute and perhaps by bloodshed: for the 
Arcadians summoned to the spot, besides their own military 
strength, a considerable body of allies: two thousand hoplites from 
Argos, and four hundred horsemen from Athens. So imposing a 
force being considered sufficient to deter the unwarlike Eleians 
from any idea of asserting their rights by arms, the Arcadians and 
Pisatar.s began the festival with its ordinary routine of sacrifice 
and matches. Having gone through the chariot-race, they entered 
upon the pentathlon, or quintuple contest, wherein the running: 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 31. 
* Xen. Hellen. vii, 2,29. Compare Pausanias, vi, 22, 2. 
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match and the wrestling-match came first in order. The running- 
match had already been completed, and those who had been sue. 
cessful enough in it to go on contending for the prize in the other 
four points, had begun to wrestle in the space between the stadium 
and the great altar,!— when suddenly the Eleians were seen en- 
tering the sacred ground in arms, accompanied by their allies the 
Achzans, and marching up to the opposite bank of the little river 
Kladeus, — which flowed at a little distance to the westward of the 
Altis, or interior enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwards into 
the Alpheius. Upon this the Arcadians drew up in armed order, 
on their own side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther approach 
of the Eleians.? The latter, with a boldness for which no one gave 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,29. Ka? rv uév immodpopiav 70n éremonKecar, kal Ta 
Opouika tod mevtadAov: ol 0’ cic TaAnY apiKduevor OdK ETL EV TO OPbuY, 
GAA petakd Tod dpopov Kai Tod Bayuod ExadAaiov. Ol yap ’"HAecvou rap7- 
Gav 707, ete. 

Diodorus erroneously represents (xv, 78) the occurrence as if the Eleians 
had been engaged in celebrating the festival, and as if the Pisatans and 
Arcadians had marched up and attacked them while doing so. The Ele- 
jans were really the assailants. 

2 Hen. Hellen. /.c. Oi yap ’HAcios wapjoav odv toic 6rAog ele Td TéE- 
pevoc. Oi d& ApKadee ropputépw uev odk axqvrnoar, ri d& Tod KAaddov 
ToTauov TapeTasavto, O¢ mapa tHv "AATLY Katappéwv ele Tov "AAgeLov EuBar- 
Ae. Kal pnv ol “HAciot tard Vatepa tov motrauov mapetaé 
avTo, opaylacduevot dé eid éyapov». 

The réwevoc must here be distinguished from the Altis; as meaning the 
entire breadth of consecrated ground at Olympia, of which the Altis formed 
a smaller interior portion enclosed with a wall. The Eleians entered into 
the réuevoc before they crossed the river Kladeus, which flowed through the 
réuevoc, but alongside of the Altis. The tomb of Ginomaus, which was 
doubtless included in the téwevoc, was on the right bank of the Kladeus 
(Pausan. vi, 21, 3); while the Altis was on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Leake (in his Peloponnesiaca, pp. 6, 107) has give a copious and 
instructive exposition of the ground of Olympia, as well as of the notices 
left by Pausanias respecting it. Unfortunately, little can be made out cer- 
tainly, except the position of the great temple of Zeus in the Altis. Nei- 
ther the positions assigned to the various buildings, the Stadion, or the 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake, —nor those proposed by Kiepert in the 
plan comprised in his maps — nor by Ernst Curtius, in the Plan annexed 
to his recent Dissertation called Olympa (Berlin, 1852) — rest upon very 
sufficient evidence. Perhaps future excavations may hereafter reveal much 
that is now unknown. 
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them credit, forded the rivulet, headed by Stratolas with his che 
sen band of three hundred, and vigorously charged first the Arca 
dians, next the Argeians; both of whom were defeated and driven 
back. The victorious Eleians forced their way into the Altis, and 
pressed forward to reach the great altar. But at every step of their 
advance the resistance became stronger, aided as it was by nume- 
rous buildings, — the senate-house, the temple of Zeus, and various 
porticos, — which both deranged their ranks, and furnished excel 
lent positions of defence for darters and archers on the roofs. 
Stratolas was here slain; while his troops, driven out of the sacred 
ground, were compelled to recross the Kladeus. The festival was 
then resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadi- 
ans were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more com- 
pletely than before, but passed the night in erecting a palisade of 
defence ; tearing down for that purpose the temporary booths 
which had been carefully put up to accommodate the crowd of visi- 
tors.! Such precautions rendered the place unassailable, so that 
the Eleians were obliged to return home on the next day; not 
without sympathy and admiration among many of the Greeks, for 
the unwonted boldness which they had displayed. They revenged 
themselves by pronouncing the 104th Olympiad to be no Olympiad 
at all, and by registering it as such in their catalogue, when they 
regained power; preserving however the names of those who had 
been proclaimed victors, which appeared in the lists like the rest. 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonored the sanctuary of 
Pan-hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great temple, with its 
enthroned inmate the majestic Zeus of Pheidias, was for the first 
time turned into a fortress against its habitual presidents the Ele- 
ians. It was a combat wherein, though both Thebes and Sparta, 
the competing leaders of Greece, stand clear, Athens as well as 
most of the Peloponnesian chief states were implicated. It had 
been brought on by the rapacious ambition of the Arcadians, and 
its result seemed to confirm them, under color of Pisatan presi- 


Icannot agree with Colonel Leake aowever in supposing that Pisa was 
at any time a city, and afterwards deserte:L 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 32. Gore odd’ dvematoavto rig vuKtog éxxdmrovrey 
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dency, in the permanent mastery of Olympia. But in spite of such 
apparent promise, it was an event which carried in itself the seeds 
of violent reaction. We cannot doubt that the crowd of Grecian 
spectators present were not merely annoyed by the interruption 
of the proceedings and by the demolition of their tents, but alse 
deeply shocked by the outrage to the sacred ground, — “ imminen- 
tium templorum religio.”! Most of them probably believed the 
Eleians to be the rightful presidents, having never either seen or 
heard of any one else in that capacity. And they could hardly help 
feeling strong sympathy for the unexpected courage of these dis- 
possessed presidents ; which appeared so striking to Xenophon 
(himself perhaps a spectator) that he ascribes it to a special inspi- 
ration of the gods.? 

If they disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and Pisatans 
as an unjust intrusion, they would disapprove yet more of that 
spoliation of the rich temples at Olympia, whereby the intruders 
rewarded themselves. The Arcadians, always on the look-out for 
plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found themselves sup- 
plied with both, in abundant measure, from this war: the one 
from the farms, the stock, and the field-laborers, of the Eleian 
neighborhood generally, more plentiful than in any part of Pelo 
ponnesus ;3 the other trom the ample accumulation, both of money 
and of precious offerings, distributed over the numerous temples 
at Olympia. The Pisatans, now installed as administrators, would 
readily consent to appropriate these treasures to the pay of their 
own defenders, whom they doubtless considered as acting in the 
service of the Olympian Zeus. Accordingly the Epariti, the militia 
of joint Arcadia, were better paid than ever they had been before 
so that the service attracted numerous volunteers of the poorer 


class.4 


1 Tacitus, Hist. i, 40. He is describing the murder of Galba in the Fo- 
rum at Rome, by the Othonian soldiers: — 

“Teitur milites Romani, quasi Vologesen aut Pacorum avito Arsacida- 
rum solio depulsuri, ac non Imperatorem suum, inermem et senem, truci- 
dare pergerent — disjecta plebe, proculcato Senatu, truces armis, rapidis 
equis, forum irrumpunt : nec illos Capitolii aspectus, et imminentium tem- 
plorum religio, et priores et futuri Principes, terruere, quominus facerent 
scelus, cujus ultor est quisquis successit.” ? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 32 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 26; Polybius, iv, 78. 4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 33, 34 
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At the outset of the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians and 
Spartans had talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia.! How far the pro- 
ject had ever been executed, we have no information. But at 
least, it had not been realized in any such way as to form a pre- 
cedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans and 
Arcadians ; which appropriation accordingly excited much outcry, 
as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This sentiment was felt with 
peculiar force among many even of the Arcadians themselves, the 
guilty parties. Moreover some of the leaders employed had 
made important private acquisitions for themeslves, so as to pro- 
voke both resentment and jealousy among their rivals. The Pan- 
Arcadian communion, recently brought together and ill-cemented, 
was little calculated to resist the effect of any strong special cause 
of dissension. It was composed of cities which had before been 
accustomed to act apart and even in hostility to each other; espe- 
cially Mantinea and Tegea. These two cities now resumed their 
ancient rivalry.2 The Mantineans, jealous both of Tegea and 
Megalopolis, began to labor underhand against Arcadian unity 
and the Theban alliance, — with a view to renewed connection 
with Sparta; though only five years before, they had owed to 
Thebes the reéstablishment of their own city, after it had been 
broken up into villages by Spartan force. The appropriation of 
the sacred funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere sentiment, 
supplied them with a convenient ground for commencing opposi- 
tion. In the Mantinean assembly, a resolution was passed, renounc- 
ing all participation in the Olympic treasures; while at the same 
time an adequate sum was raised among the citizens, to furnish 
pay for all members of the Epariti who came from their city. 
This sum was forwarded to the officers in command; who however 
not only refused to receive it; but even summoned the authors of 
the proceeding to take their trial before the Pan-Arcadian assem- 
bly,—the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis,—on the charge of 
breaking up the integrity of Arcadia3 The Mantinean leaders 


’ Thueyd. i, 121. 

Perikles in his speech at Athens alludes to this understood purpose of 
the Spartans and their confederacy (Thucyd. i, 143). 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 33, 34; Diodor. xv, 82, Pausanias, vii, 8, 6. 
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thus summoned, having refused to appear, and being condemned 
in their absence by the Ten Thousand,—a detachment of the 
epariti was sent to Mantinea to secure their persons. But the 
gates were found shut, and the order was set at defiance. So 
much sympathy was manifested in Arcadia towards the Manti- 
neans, that many other towns copied their protest. Nay, even 
the majority of the ‘len Thousand themselves, moved by repeated 
appeals made to them in the name of the offended gods, were 
gradually induced to adopt it also, publicly renouncing and inter- 
dicting all farther participation in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting from a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gained it immediately sought to push it farther. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian Zeus, 
the Mantineans speedily pronounced themselves more clearly as 
the champions of oligarchy; friendly to Sparta and adverse to 
Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer obtained, the 
means presently failed, of paying the epariti or public militia, 
Accordingly, such members of that corps as were too poor to con- 
tinue without pay, gradually relinquished the service; while on 
the other hand, the more wealthy and powerful citizens, by pre- 
concerted understanding with each other, enrolled themselves in 
large numbers, for the purpose of getting the national force out of 
the hands of the opposite party and into their own.! The leaders 
of that opposite party saw plainly, that this oligarchical move- 
ment would not only bring them to severe account for the appro- 
priation of the sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia 
again into alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent irimation 
to the Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting them 
to prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. Informed 
of this proceeding,? the opposite leaders brought it before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly ; in which they obtained a resolution, that 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 34. 
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envoys should be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no ‘Theban 
army might enter into Arcadia until formally summoned, — and 
cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthorized. At the same 
time, the assembly determined to conclude peace with the Eleians, 
and to restore to them the locality of Olympia with all their pre- 
vious rights. The Eleians gladly consented, and peace was accord- 
ingly concluded.! 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year and 
nine or ten months, from Midsummer 364 B. c. (the time of the 
battle at Olympia) to about April 362 8B. c. The peace was gen- 
erally popular throughout Arcadia, seemingly even among the 
cities which adhered to Thebes, though it had been concluded 
without consulting the Thebans. Even at Tegea, the centre of 
Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at the abandonment of the 
mischievous aggression and spoliation of Olympia, wherein the 
Thebans had had no concern. Accordingly when the peace, have 
ing been first probably sworn in other Arcadian cities, came to be 
sworn also at Tegea, — not only the city authorities, but also the 
Theban harmost, who occupied the town with a garrison of three 
hundred Beeotians, were present and took part in the ceremony, 
After it had been finished, most of the Mantineans went home; 
their city being both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But 
many other Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating 
the peace by libations, pzeans, and feasting. On a sudden the 
gates were shut by order, and the most prominent of the oligarchi- 
cal party were arrested as they sat at the feast, by the Beotian 
garrison and the Arcadian Epariti of the opposite party. The 
leaders seized were in such considerable number, as to fill both 
the prison and the government-house; though there were few 
Mantineans among them, since most of these last had gone home. 
Among the rest the consternation was extreme. Some let them- 
selves down from the walls, others escaped surreptitiously by the 
gates. Great was the indignation excited at Mantinea on the fol- 
lowing morning, when the news of this violent arrest was brought 
thither. The authorities, — while they sent round the intelligence 
to the remaining Arcadian cities, inviting them at once to arms, 
—despatched heralds to Tegea, demanding all the Mantinean 
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prisoners there detained. They at the same time protested em- 
phatically against the arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, 
without previous trial before the Pan-Arcadian community; and 
they pledged themselves in the name of Mantinea, to answer for 
the appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred.! 

U,0n receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forthwith 
released all his prisoners. He then called together an assembly, 
—seemingly attended by only a few persons, from feelings of 
mistrust,? — wherein he explained that he had been misled, and 
that he had ordered the arrest upon a false report that a Lacede- 
monian force was on the borders, prepared to seize the city in 
concert with treacherous correspondents within. A vote was 
passed accepting the explanation, though (according to Xenophon) 
no one believed it. Yet envoys were immediately sent to Thebes 
probably from the Mantineans and other Arcadians, complaining 
loudly of his conduct, and insisting that he should be punished 
with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for believ- 
ing that the Theban officer gave a true explanation of the motives 
under which he had acted. The fact of his releasing the prison- 
ers at the first summons, is more consistent with this supposition 
than with any other. Xenophon indeed says that his main object 
was to get possession of the Mantineans, and that, when he found 
but few of the latter among the persons seized, he was indifferent 
to the detention of the rest. But if such had been his purpose, 
he would hardly have set about it in so blind and clumsy a man 
ner. He would have done it while the Mantineans were still in 
the town, instead of waiting until after their departure. He would 
not have perpetrated an act offensive as well as iniquitous, without 
assuring himself that it was done at a time when the determining 
purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more natural than the supposition that the more violent among 
the Arcadian epariti believed in the existence of a plot to betray 
Tegea to the Lacedemonians, and impressed the Theban with a 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 37, 38. 
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persuasion of the like impending danger. To ca:se a revolu ‘ion 
in Tegea, would be a great point gained for the oligarchical party, 
and would be rendered comparatively practicable by the congre 
gation of a miscellaneous body of Arcadians in the town. It is 
indeed not impossible, that the idea of such a plot may really have 
been conceived; but it is at least highly probable, that the likeli- 
hood of such an occurrence was sincerely believed in by oppo- 
nents.! 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really averted, or appeared to him 
indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous betrayal, — reached 
Thebes at the same time as the complaints against him. It was 
not only received as perfectly satisfactory, but Epaminondas even 
replied to the complainants by counter-complaints of his own, — 
“The arrest (he said) was an act more justifiable than the release 
of those arrested. You Arcadians have already committed trea- 
son against us. It was on your account, and at your request, thar. 
we carried the war into Peloponnesus,—and you now conclude 
peace without consulting us! Be assured that we shall presently 
come in arms into Arcadia, and make war to support our partisans 
in the country.” 2 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thebes, announcing to his countrymen that 
they must prepare for war forthwith. They accordingly concerted 
measures for resistance with the Eleians and Achxans. They 
sent an invitation to the Lacedemonians to march into Arcadia, 
and assist in repelling any enemy who should approach for the 
[ urpose of subjugating Peloponnesus, — yet with the proviso, as 
to head-ship, that each state should take the lead when the war 
was in its own territory ; and they farther sent to solicit aid from 
Athens. Such were the measures taken by the Mantineans and 
their partisans, now forming the majority in the Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate, who (to use the language of Xenophon) “ were really 
solicitous for Peloponnesus.”3 “Why do these Thebans (said 


The representation of Diodorus (xv, 82), though very loose and vague, 
gives us to understand that the two opposing parties at Tegea came to am 
actual conflict of arms, on occasion of the peace. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 40. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii 5,1. Od «ndomevoe raz MeAomoveqjaov. 
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they) march into our country when we desire them not to come? 
For what other purpose, except to du us mischief ? to make us do 
mischief to each other, in order that both parties may stand in 
need of them? to enfeeble Peloponnesus as much as _ possible, in 
order that they may hold it the more easily in slavery?” ! 
Such is the language which Xenophon repeats, with a sympathy 
plainly evincing his philo-Laconian bias. For when we follow 
the facts as he himself narrates them, we shall find them much 
more in harmony with the reproaches which he puts into the 
mouth of Epaminondas. Epaminondas had first marched into 
Peloponnesus (in 3869 B. c.) at the request of both Arcadians and 
Eleians, for the purpose of protecting them against Sparta. He 
had been the first to give strength and dignity to the Arcadians, 
by organizing them into a political aggregate, and by forming a 
strong frontier for them against Sparta, in Messéné and Megalo- 
polis. When thus organized, the Arcadians had manifested both 
jealousy of Thebes, and incompetence to act wisely for themselves. 
They had caused the reversal of the gentle and politic measures 
adopted by Epaminondas towards the Achzan cities, whom they 
had thus thrown again into the arms of Sparta. They had, of 
their own accord, taken up the war against Elis and the mischiev- 
ous encroachment at Olympia. On the other hand, the Thebans 
had not marched into Peloponnesus since 367 B. 0. —an interval 
now of nearly five years. ‘They had tried to persuade the Arca- 
dians to accept the Persian rescript, and to desist from the idea of 
alliance with Athens; but when refused, they had made no 
attempt to carry either of these points by force. Epaminondas 
had a fair right now to complain of them for having made peace 
with Elis and Achaia, the friends and allies of Sparta, without 
any consultation with Thebes. He probably believed that there 
had been a real plot to betray Tegea to the Lacedzmonians, as 
one fruit of this treacherous peace; and he saw plainly that the 
maintenance of the frontier line against Sparta. — Tegea, Megal- 
opolis, and Messéné, — could no longer be assured without a new 
Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation in 
Peloponnesus, in June 362 8. c. — immediately before the last in+ 
vasion of Epaminondas. We cannot trust the unfavorable judg 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 2, 3. 
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ment of Xenophon with regard either to this great man or to the 
Thebans. It will not stand good, even if compared with the facts 
related by himself; still less probably would it stand, if we had 
the facts from an impartial w -tness. 

I have already recounted as much as can be made out of the 
proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelopidas from 
Persia with the rescript (ir the winter 8367-366 B.c.) to the close 
of 363 B.c. In 866-365 B.c., they had experienced great loss 
and humiliatior. in Thessaly cornected with the detention of Pelo- 
pidas, whom they had with difficulty rescued from the dungeon of 
Phere. In 364-363 B.c., Pelopidas had been invested with a 
fresh command in Thessaly, and though he was slain, the Theban 
arms had been eminently successful, acquiring more complete 
mastery of the country than ever they possessed before ; while 
Epaminondas, having persuaded his countrymen to aim at naval 
supremacy, had spent the summer of 363 B.C. as admiral of a 
powerful Theban fleet on the coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes 
at the close of 363 B.c., he found his friend Pelopidas slain ; 
while the relations of Thebes, both in Peloponnesus and in Thes- 
saly, were becoming sufficiently complicated to absorb his whole 
attention on land, without admitting farther aspirations towards 
maritime empire. He had doubtless watched, as it went on, the 
gradual change of politics in Arcadia (in the winter anc spring of 
363-362 B.c.), whereby the Mantinean and oligarchical party, 
profiting by the reaction of sentiment against the proceedings at 
Olympia, had made itself a majority in the Pan-Arcadian assembly 
and militia, so as to conclude peace with Elis, and to present the 
prospect of probable alliance with Sparta, Elis, and Achaia. 
This political tendency was doubtless kept before Epaminondas 
by the Tegean party in Arcadia, opposed to the party of Mantinea; 
being communicated to him with partisan exaggerations even 
beyond the reality. The danger, actual or presumed, of Tegea, 
with the arrest which had been there operated, satisfied him that a 
powerfnl Theban intervention could be no longer deferred. As 
Beotarch, he obtained the consent of his countrymen to assemble 
a Beeotian force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct 
this joint expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous and 
imposing. It comprised all the Beeotians and Eubceans, with a 
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large number of 'Thessalians (some even sent by Alexander of Phe. 
re, who had now become a dependent ally of Thebes), the Lokrians, 
Malians, Enianes, and probably various other allies from North: 
ern Greece; though the Phokians declined to join, alleging that 
their agreement with Thebes was for alliance purely defensive. 
Having passed the line of Mount Oneium, — which was no longer 
defended, as it had been at his former entrance, — he reached Ne- 
mea, where he was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent, 
and where he halted, in hopes of intercepting the Athenian con- 
tingent in their way to join his enemies. He probably had infor- 
mation which induced him to expect them ;3 but the information 
turned out false. The Athenians never appeared, and it was un- 
derstood that they were preparing to cross by sea to the eastern 
coast of Laconia. After a fruitless halt, he proceeded onward to 
Tegea, where his Peloponnesian allies all presently joined him: 
the Arcadians of Tegea, Pallantium, Asea, and Megalopolis, the 
Messenians — (all these forming the line of frontier against Laco- 
nia) — and the Argeians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Epaminondas missed its direct pur- 
pose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled the main body 
of his Peloponnesian enemies to concentrate at Mantinea; which 
junction might probably have been prevented, had he entered Ar- 
cadia without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian army was there 
united, consisting of the Mantineans with the major part of the 
other Arcadians,—the Eleians,— and the Achezans. Invitation 
had been sent to the Spartans; and old Agesilaus, now in his 
eightieth year, was in full march with the Lacedemonian forces 
to Mantinea. Besides this, the Athenian contingent was immedi- 
ately expected ; especially valuable from its cavalry, since the 
Peloponnesians were not strong in that description of force, — 
some of them indeed having none at all. 

Epaminondas established his camp and place of arms within the 
walls of Tegea; a precaution which Xenophon praises, as making 
his troops more secure and comfortable, and his motions less ob- 


Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,5; Diodor. xv, 85. 
Diodor. xv, 85. 
3 The explanation which Xenophon gives of this halt at Nemea, — as if 
Epaminondas was determined to it by a peculiar hatred of Athens (Hellen 
vii, 5, 6) — seems alike fanciful and ill-tempered. 
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servable by the enemy.! He next marched to Mantinea, to provoke 
the enemy to an action before the Spartans and Athenians joined 5 
but they kept carefully on their guard, close to Mantinea, too 
strongly posted to be forced.2. On returning to his camp in Te- 
gea, he was apprised that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having 
quitted Sparta on the march to Mantinea, had already made some 
progress and reached Pelléné. Upon this he resolved to attempt 
the surprise of Sparta by a sudden night-march from Tegea, which 
lay in the direct road from Sparta to Mantinea, while Agesilaus in 
getting from Sparta to Mantinea had to pursue a more circuitous 
route to the westward. Moving shortly after the evening meal, 
Epaminondas led the Theban force with all speed towards Spartas 
and he had well-nigh come upon that town, “like a nest of unpro- 
tected young birds,” at a moment when no resistance could have 
been made. Neither Agesilaus, nor any one else, expected so dar- 
ing and well-aimed a blow, the success of which would have changed 
the face of Greece. Nothing saved Sparta except the providen- 
tial interposition of the gods, signified by the accident that a Kre- 
tan runner hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans 
were in full march southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress towards Mantinea. Agesilaus instantly 
returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, which was 
thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before the Thebans ar- 
rived. Though sufficient for the emergency, however, his troops 
were not numerous ; for the Spartan cavalry and mercenary forces 
were still absent, having been sent forward to Mantinea. Orders 
were sent for the main army at that city to hasten immediately to 
the relief of Sparta.4 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 8. ? Plutarch, De Glorid Athen. p, 346 B. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,10. Ka? ef uy Kpic, Seta rivt polpa mpooerAdar, 
&enyyerhe TO Aynodaw mpooidy 7d orparevua, aBev av Thy TOW Gorep 
veotTiayv, TavTanaoww épnuov TOY duvvoupévor. 

Diodorus coincides in the main fact (xv, 82, 83), though with many inae- 
curacies of detail. He gives a very imperfect idea of this narrow escape 
of Sparta, which is fully attested by Xenophon, even against his ow? par- 
tialities. 

Kallisthenes asserted that the critical intelligence had been conveyed to 
Agesilaus by a Thespian named Euthynus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34). 

* Xenophon (Hellen. vii, 5, 10, 11) describes these facts in a manner dif. 
ferent on several points from Polybius (ix, 8), and from Diodorus (xv, 88} 
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The march of Epuminondas had been undertaken only on the 
probability, well-nigh realized, of finding Sparta undefended. He 
was in no condition to assault the city, if tolerably occupied, — 
atill less to spend time before it; for he knew that the enemy from 
Mantinea would immediately follow him into Laconia, within which 
ne did not choose to hazard a general action. He found it imprac- 
ticable to take this unfortified, yet unassailable city, Sparta, even 
at his former invasion of 370-369 B. c. ; when he had most part 
of Peloponnesus in active cooperation with him, and when the 
Lacedzmonians had no army in the field. Accordingly, though he 
crossed the Eurotas and actually entered into the city of Spartal 
(which had no walls to keep him out), yet as soon as he perceived 
the roofs manned with soldiers and other preparations for resist- 
ance, he advanced with great caution, not adventuring into the 
streets and amidst the occupied houses. He only tried to get pos- 
session of various points of high ground commanding the city, 
from whence it might be possible to charge down upon the defend- 
ers with advantage. But even here, though inferior in number 
they prevented him from making any impression. And Archida- 
mus son of Agesilaus, sallying forth unexpectedly beyond the line 


Xenophon’s authority appears to me better in itself, while his narrative is 
also more probable. He states distinctly that Agesilaus heard the news 
of the Theban march while he was yet at Pelléné (on the road to Mantinea, 
to which place a large portion ofthe Spartan troops had already gone for- 
ward),— that he turned back forthwith, and reached Sparta before Epami- 
nondas, with a division not numerous, yet sufficient to put the town ina 
state of defence. Whereas Polybius affirms, that Agesilaus heard the news 
when he was at Mantinea,—that he marched from thence with the whole 
army to Sparta, but that Epaminondas reached Sparta before him, had 
already attacked the town and penetrated into the market-place, when Age 
silaus arrived and drove him back. Diodorus relates that Agesilaus never 
left Sparta, but that the other king Agis, who had been sent with the army 
to Mantinea, divining the plans of Epaminondas, sent word by some swift 
Kretan runners to Agesilaus and put him upon his guard. 

Wesseling remarks justly that the mention of Agis must be a mistake, 
that the second king of Sparta at that time was named Kleomenes. 

Polyznus (ii, 3, 10) states correctly that Agesilaus reached Sparta before 
Epaminondas ; but he adds many other details which are too uncertain 
to copy. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 11. ’E7e? 62 éyéveto ’Emauivovdac bv tH woAes 
Tav Urapriatoy, ete. 
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of defence, with a small company of one hundred hoplites, scram- 
bled over some difficult ground in his front, and charged the ‘The- 
bans even up the hill, with such gallantry, that he actually beat 
them back with some loss; pursuing them for a space, until he was 
himself repulsed and forced to retreat.! The bravery of the Spar- 
tan Isidas, too, son of Pheebidas the captor of the Theban Kadmeia, 
did signal honor to Sparta, in this day of her comparative decline. 
Distinguished for beauty and stature, this youth sallied forth naked 
and unshielded, with his body oiled as in the palestra. Wielding 
in his right hand a spear and in his left a sword, he rushed among 
the enemy, dealing death and destruction ; in spite of which he was 
suffered to come back unwounded : so great was the awe inspired 
by his singular appearance and desperate hardihood. The ephors 
decorated him afterwards with a wreath of honor, but at the same 
time fined him for exposing himself without defensive armor.2 
Though the Spartans displayed here an honorable gallantry, 
yet these successes, in themselves trifling, are magnified into im- 
portance only by the partiality of Xenophon. The capital fact was, 
that Agesilaus had heen accidentally forewarned so as to get back 
to Sparta and put it in defence before the Thebans arrived. As 
soon as Epaminondas ascertained this, he saw that his project was 
no longer practicable ; nor did he do more than try the city round, 
to see if he could detect any vulnerable point, without involving 
himself in a hazardous assault. Baffled in his first scheme, he 
applied himself, with equal readiness of resource and celerity of 
motion, to the execution of a second. He knew that the hostile ar- 
my from Mantinea would be immediately put in march for Sparta, 
to ward off all danger from that city. Now the straight road from 
Mantinea to Sparta (a course nearly due south all the way) lying 
through Tegea, was open to Epaminondas, but not to the enemy, 
who would be forced to take another and more circuitous route, 
probably by Asea and Pallantion ; so that he was actually nearer 
to Mantinea than they. He determined to return to Tegea forth- 
with, while they were on their march towards Sparta, and before 


} Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 12, 13. 

Justin (vi, 7) greatly exaggerates the magnitude and violence of the 
eontest. He erroneously represents that Agesilaus did not reach Sparta 
till after Epaminondas. 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34. 
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they could be apprised of his change of purpose. Breaking up 
accordingly, with scarce any interval of rest, he marched back to 
Tegea; where it became absolutely indispensable to give repose 
to his hoplites, after such severe fatigue. But he sent forward his 
cavalry without any delay, to surprise Mantinea, which would be 
now (he well knew) unprepared and undefended ; with its military 
force absent on the march to Sparta, and its remaining population, 
free as well as slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carry- 
ing of harvest. Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency 
of Epaminondas, — coupled with his earnestness in setting forth 
the importance of the purpose, as well as the probable plunder, — 
could have prevailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to such 
additional toil, while their comrades were enjoying refreshment 
and repose at Tegea.! 

Everything near Mantinea was found in the state which Epami- 
nondas anticipated. Yet the town was preserved, and his well- 
laid scheme defeated, by an unexpected contingency which the 
Mantineans doubtless ascribed to the providence of the gods, — as 
Xenophon regards the previous warning given to Agesilaus. The 
Athenian cavairy had arrived, not an hour before, and had just 
dismounted from their horses within the walls of Mantinea. Have 
ing departed from Eleusis (probably after ascertaining that Epami- 
nondas no longer occupied Nemea), they took their evening meal 
and rested at the isthmus of Corinth, where they seem to have ex- 
perienced some loss or annoyance.2 They then passed forward 
through Kleonze to Mantinea, arriving thither without having 
broken fast, either themselves or their horses, on that day. It was 
just after they reached Mantinea, and when they had yet taken no 
refreshment, — that the Theban and Thessalian cavalry suddenly 


4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,14. IaAcv dé mopevdeic we édbvato raytora sic THY 
Teyéav, Tode piv drditac dvéravoe, tod dé imméag Exeppev ele tiv Mavti- 
vetav, dendelg advtTav tpookapteojoat, Kal diddokwy we mavTa uév eLkde éw 
elva Ta TOV Maytivéwy Bookjuata, Tavtac dé Tode avOpaToue, GAAws Te Kat 
gitov ovyKoulonge ovonc. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 15, 16. 

The words — dvotvynuatoc yeyevnuévov év Kopivdw roic immevow — ale 
{ude to something which we have no means of making out. It is possible 
that the Corinthians, who were at peace with Thebes and had been ill-nsed 
by Athens (vii, 4, 6-10), may nave seen with displeasure, and even me 
lested, the Athenian horsemen while resting on their territory. 
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made their appearance, having advanced even to the temple of Po. 
seidon, within less than a mile of the gates.! 

The Mantineans were terror-struck at this event. Their military 
citizens were absent on the march to Sparta, while the remainder 
were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless condition, they 
implored aid from the newly-arrived Athenian cavalry; who, 
though hungry and tired, immediately went forth, — and indeed 
were obliged to Uo so, since their own safety depended upon it. 
The assailants were excellent cavlary, Thebans and Thessalians, 
and more numerous than the Athenians. Yet such was the gal- 
lantry with which the latter fought, in a close and bloody action, 
that on the whole they gained the advantage, forced the assailants 
to retire, and had the satisfaction to preserve Mantinea with all 
its citizens and property. Xenophon extols? (and doubtless with 
good reason) the generous energy of the Athenians, in going forth 
hungry and fatigued. But we must recollect that the Theban 
cavalry had undergone yet more severe hunger and fatigue, — 
that Epaminondas would never have sent them forward in such 
condition, had he expected any serious resistance; and that they 
probably dispersed to some extent, for the purpose of plundering 
and seizing subsistence in the fields through which they passed, so 
that they were found in disorder when the Athenians sallied out 
upon them. The Athenian cavalry-commander Kephisodorus,3 


 Polybius, ix, 8. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 15, 16, 17. 

Plutarch (De Gloriaé Athen. p. 346 D.—E.) recounts the general fact of 
this battle and the rescue of Mantinea; yet with several inaccuracies which 
we refute by means of Xenophon. 

Diodor. (xv, 84) mentions the rescue of Mantinea by the unexpected ar- 
rival of the Athenians; but he states them as being six thousand soldiers, 
that is hoplites, under Hegeiochus ; and he says nothing about the cavalry 
battle. Hegesilaus is named by Ephorus (ap. Diog. Laert. ii, 54, — com- 
pare Xenoph. De Vectigal. iii, 7) as the general of the entire force sent out 
by Athens on this occasion, consisting of infantry as well as cavalry The 
infantry must have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (ix, 8), though concurring in the main with Xenophon, dif 
fers in several details. I follow the narrative of Xenophon. 

° Harpokration vy, Ky¢oodwpoc, Ephorus ap. Diogen. Laert. ii, 53; Pan 
san. 1, 3, 4; villi, 9, 8; viii, 11, 5. 

There is a confusion, on several points, between this cavalry battle near 
Mantinea,— and the great or general battle, which speedily followed it, 
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together with Gryllus (son of the historian Xenophon), then serv- 
ing with his brother Diodorus among the Athenian horse, were 
both slain in the battle. A memorable picture at Athens by the 
contemporary painter Euphranor, commemorated both the battle 
and the personal gallantry of Gryllus, to whose memory the Manti- 
neans also paid distinguished honors. 

Here were two successive movements of Epaminondas, both 
well-conceived, yet both disappointed by accident, without any 
omission of his own. He had his forces concentrated at Tegea, 
while his enemies on their side, returning from Sparta, formed a 
united camp in the neighborhood of Mantinea. They comprised 
Lacedemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Achzeans, and Athenians ; to 
the number, in all, of twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, 
if we could trust the assertion of Diodorus ;! who also gives the 
numbers of Epaminondas as thirty thousand foot and three thou- 
sand horse. Little value can be assigned to either of these esti- 
- mates; nor is it certain which of the two armies was the more 
numerous. But Epaminondas saw that he had now no chance 
left for striking a blow except through a pitched battle, nor did he 
at all despair of the result.2 He had brought out his northern 
allies for a limited time ; which time they were probably not dis- 
posed to prolong, as the season of harvest was now approaching. 
Moreover, his stock of provisions was barely sufficient ;3 the new 
crop being not yet gathered in, while the crop of the former year 
was probably almost exhausted. He took his resolution therefore 
to attack the enemy forthwith. 


wherein Epaminondas was slain. Gryllus is sometimes said to have been 
slain in the battle of Mantinea, and even to haye killed Epaminondas with 
his own hand. It would seem as if the picture of Euphranor represented 
Gryllus in the act of killing the Theban commander; and as if the latter 
tradition of Athens as well as of Thebes, erroneously bestowed upon that 
Theban commander the name of Epaminondas. 

See this confusion discussed and cleared up, in a good article on the Bat 
tle of Mantinea, by Arnold Schafer, p. 58, 59, in the Rheinisches Museum 
fiir Philologie (1846 — Fiinfter Jahrgang, Erstes Heft). 

‘ Diodor. xy, 84. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 8 kal uv oiduevoc kpeittwv Tov dvtimaAuv elveh 
etc, 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,19. omdvia dé 7a érirgjdeca bxovtag buwe TeiSeoVaa 
Véhew ete. 
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But I cannot adopt the view of Xenophon, that such resolution 
was forced upon Epaminondas, against his own will, by a desperate 
position, rendering it impossible for him to get away without fight- 
ing, — by the disappointment of finding so few allies on his own 
side, and so many assembled against him, — and by the necessity 
of wiping off the shame of his two recent failures (at Sparta and 
at Mantinea) or perishing in the attempt.!_ This is an estimate of the 
position of Epaminondas, not consistent with the facts narrated by 
Xenophon himself. It could have been no surprise to the Theban 
general that the time had arrived for ordering a battle. With what 
other view had he come into Peloponnesus? Or for what other 
purpose could he have brought so numerous an army? Granting 
that he expected greater support in Peloponnesus than he actually 
found, we cannot imagine him to have hoped that his mere pres- 
ence, without fighting, would suffice to put down enemies courage- 
ous as well as powerful. Xenophon exaggerates the importance 
of the recent defeats (as he terms them) before Sparta and Man- 
tinea. These were checks or disappointments rather than defeats. 
On arriving at Tegea, Epaminondas had found it practicable 
(which he could not have known beforehand) to attempt a coup ds 
main, first against Sparta, next against Mantinea. Here were acci- 
dental opportunities which his genius discerned and turned to 
account. Their success, so near to actual attainment, would have 
been a prodigious point gained ;2 but their accidental failure left 
him not worse off than he was before. It remained for him then, 
having the enemy before him in the field, and no farther opportu- 
nities of striking at them unawares by side-blows, to fight them 
openly ; which he and all around him must have contemplated, 
from their first entrance into Peloponnesus, as the only probable 
way of deciding the contest. 

The army of Epaminondas, far from feeling that sentiment of 
disappointed hope and stern necessity which Xenophon ascribes to 
their commander, were impatient to fight under his orders, and 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,18. abrdc dé Aehvpacpuévoc nmavtanact Th Eavtod d6ky 
Eoorro, nrTnuévoc wey ev Aakedaipovi odv TOAAD brALTLK® OT? OAiyov, ATTH- 
pévoc 62 év Havtiveia inrouayia, aittoc d& yeyevrnuévoc bia Thy é¢ MeAonov. 
yNOOV OTPATELaY TOV ovvEcTavat Aakedatuoviovg Kal’ ApKadac Kal ’HAeiovg Kad 
"AS yvaiove: Gore odk &d6xer dvvarov elvat duaxel mapeAdeiv, etc. 

® Polybius, ix, 8, 2. 
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full of enthusiastic alacrity when he at last proclaimed his inten- 
tion. He had kept them within the walls of Tegea, thus not only 
giving them better quarters and fuller repose, but also concealing 
his proceedings from the enemy ; who on their side were encamped 
on the border of the Mantinean territory. Rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of going forth to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of Epami 
nondas all put themselves in their best equipment. The horsemen 
whitened their helmets, — the hoplites burnished up their shields, 
and sharpened their spears and swords. Even the rustic and half- 
armed Arcadian villagers, who had nothing but clubs in place of 
sword or spear, were eager to share the dangers of the Thebans, 
and inscribed upon their shields (probably nothing but miserable 
squares of wood) the Theban ensign.! The best spirit and confi- 
dence animated all the allies, as they quitted the gates of Tegea, 
and disposed themselves in the order of march commanded by 
Epaminondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea (now known as the plain of Tripolitza) — “is the 
greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, 
each of which is so closely shut in by the intersecting mountains 
that no outlet is afforded to the waters except through the moun- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 20. [Tpodipuac piv éAevxotdvto of immetc¢ Ta Kpavn, 
wedcbovtoc éxeivov: émeypagovto dé kai TOv ’ApKadwr 6TAiTaL, porada éyou- 
Tec, O¢ OnBaiot dvtec> mavTeEc dé HKOvaVTO Kai Adyxac Kal payaipac, Kal éAau- 
mpovovto Tag doridac. 

There seems a sort of sneer in these latter words, both at the Arcadians 
and Thebans. The Arcadian club-men are called érAirac ; and are repre- 
sented as passing themselves off to be as good as Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschicht. p. 342) and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. c. 40, p. 200) fol- 
low Eckhel in translating this passage to mean that “ the Arcadian hoplites 
inscribed upon their shields the figure of a club, that being the ensign of 
the Thebans.” I cannot think this interpretation is the best,— at least 
until some evidence is produced, that the Theban symbol on the shield was 
aclub. Xenophon does not disdain on other occasions to speak sneeringly 
of the Theban hoplites, — see vii, 5,12. The mention of Adyyac «al paya 
épac, immediately afterwards, sustains the belief that poraAa éyovrec, imme- 
diately before, means “men armed with clubs”, the natural sense of the 
words. 

The horsemen are said to have “ whitened their helmets (or head-pigees).’ 
Hence I presume that these head-pieces were not made of metal, but ot 
wood or wicker-work. Compare Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 25. 

VOL. X. 15 22o0¢, 
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tains themselves.”! Its length stretches from north to south, bos 

dered by the mountain range of Mznalus on the west, and of Arte- 
misium and Parthenion on the east. It has a breadth of about eight 
miles in the broadest part, and of one mile in the narrowest. Man- 
tinea is situated near its northern extemity, Tegea near its south- 
ern; the direct distance between the two cities, in a line not much 
different from north and south, being about ten English miles. 
The frontier line between their two domains was formed by a pe- 
culiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low ridge projecting 
from the range of Mznalus on the one side, and another from Ar- 
temisium on the opposite, contract the space and make a sort of 
defensible pass near four miles south of Mantinea ;? thus about 
six miles distant from Tegea. It was at this position, covering the 
whole Mantinean territory, that the army opposed to Epaminondas 
was concentrated ; the main Lacedzmonian force as well as the 
rest having now returned from Sparta.? 

Epaminondas, having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed his army in columns proper for advancing towards 
the enemy ; himself with the Theban columns forming the van. 
His array being completed, he at first began his forward march in 
a direction straight towards the enemy. But presently he changed 
his course, turning to the left towards the Meenalian range of 
mountains which forms the western border of the plain, and which 
he probably reached somewhere near the site of the present ‘Tri- 
politza. From thence he pursued his mareh northward, skirting 
the flank of the mountain on the side which lies over against or 
fronts towards Tegea ;4 until at length he neared the enemy’s po- 


* See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii, ch. 24, p 45. 

* Three miles from Mantinea (Leake, ib p. 51-94) “a low ridge of rocks, 
which, advancing into the plain from a projecting part of the Mznalium, 
formed a natural division between the districts of Tegea and Mantineia.” 

Compare the same work, vol. i, ch. 3, p. 100, 112, 114, and the recent val 
uable work of Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1851), pp. 232-247. 
Gell says that a wall has once been carried across the plain at this boundary 
(Itinerary of the Morea, p. 141-143). 

* See the indications of the locality of the battle in Pausanias, viii, 11,4 
5; and Colonel Leake — as above referred to. 

* Xen Hellen. vii, 5, 21. 

Tripolitza is reckoned by Colonel Leake as about three miles and a half 
from the site of Tegea, Mr. Dodwell states it as about four miles, and 
Gell’s Itinerary of the Morea much the same. 
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Bition, upon their right flank. He here halted, and caused his cole 
umns to face to the right; thus forming a line, or phalanx of 
moderate depth, fronting towards the enemy. During the march, 
each lochus or company had marched in single file with the 
lochage or captain (usually the strongest and best soldier in it), at 
the head; though we do not know how many of these lochages 
marched abreast, or what was the breadth of the column. When 
the phalanx or front towards the enemy was formed, each lochage 
was of course in line with his company, and at its left hand ; while 
the Thebans and Epaminondas himself were at the left of the 
whole line. In this position, Epaminondas gave the order to 
ground arms.! 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tegea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he was 
coming straight up to the front of their position, and thus expected 
speedy battle. But when he turned to the left towards the moun- 
tains, so that for some time he did not approach sensibly nearer to 
their position, they began to fancy that he had no intention of fight- 
ing on that day. Such belief, having been once raised, still con- 
tinued, even though, by advancing along the skirts of the moun- 
tain, he gradually arrived very close upon their right flank. They 
were farther confirmed in the same supposition, when they saw 
his phalanx ground arms; which they construed as an indication 
that he was about to encamp on the spot where he stood. It is 
probable that Epaminondas may have designedly simulated some 
other preliminaries of encampment, since his march from Tegea 
seems to have been arranged for the purpose partly of raising 
such false impression in his enemies, partly of getting upon their 
right flank instead of their front. He completely succeeded in 
his object. The soldiers on the Lacedzmonian side, believing that 
there would be no battle until the next day, suffered their ranks te 


Colonel Leake reckons about eight miles from Tripolitza to Mantinea. 
Gell states it as two hours and three minutes, Dodwell as two hours and five 
minutes, —or seven miles. 

Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. i, p. 88-100, Gell’s Itinerary, p. 
141 ; Dodwell’s Travels, vol. ii, p 418-422. 

It would seem that Epaminondas, in this latter half of bis march, must 
have followed nearly the road from Mantinea to Pallantium Pallantium 
was situated west by south from Tegea. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 22. 
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fall into disorder, and svattered about the field. Many ot the horse- 
men even took off their breast-plates and unbridled their horses. 
And what was of hardly less consequence,-— that mental prepara- 
tion of the soldier, whereby he was wound up for the moment of 
action, and which provident commanders never omitted, if possible, 
to inflame by a special harangue at the moment, — was allowed 
to slacken and run down.' So strongly was the whole army per- 
suaded of the intention of Epaminondas to encamp, that they suf- 
fered him not only without hindrance, but even without suspicion, 
to make all his movements and dispositions preparatory to immee 
diate attack. 

Such improvidence is surprising, when we recollect that the 
ablest commander and the best troops in Greece were so close 
upon the right of their position. It is to be in part explained, 
probably, by the fact that the Spartan headship was now at an 
end, and that there was no supreme chief to whom the whole body 
of Lacedemonian allies paid deference. If either of the kings 
of Sparta was present,—a point not distinctly ascertainable, — 
he would have no command except over the Lacedzemonian troops, 
In the entire allied army, the Mantineans occupied the extreme 
right (as on a former occasion, because the battle was in their ter- 
ritory,2 and because the Lacedzemonians had lost their onces 
recognized privilege), together with the other Arcadians. On the 
right-centre and centre were the Lacedzmonians, Eleians, and 
Achezans; on the extreme left, the Athenians. There was cave 
alry on both the wings; Athenian on the left,— Eleian on the 
right; spread out with no more than the ordinary depth, and with- 
out any intermixture of light infantry along with the horsemen. 

In the phalanx of Epaminondas, he himself with the Thebans 
and Beeotians was on the left; the Argeians on the right; the 


* Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 22. Kal yap 6, we mpdc tw dpec eyéveTo, émel &&eTa- 
In avTgo 7 Padayé, Ind Toi¢g tnpnroic EMeTO Ta SrA: Hote elkaodn oTPATO- 
redevouévp. Todro J rotjoac, éAvoe wiv TOV TAEioTwY TOAEULWY THY ew 
Talc puxaic mpd¢ waxnv Tapackeuny, éAvoe O& THY ev Talc OvVTAseoLD. 

* Thucyd. vy, 67; Pausanias, viii, 9, 5; viii, 10, 4. 

3 Diodor xv, 85. 

That the Athenians were on the left, we also know from Xenophon (Helk 
vii, 5, 24), though he gives no complete description of the arrangement of 
the allies on either side. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 5 238 
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Arcadians, Messenians, Eubceans, Sikyonians and other allies in 
the centre.!_ It was his purpose to repeat the same general plan 
of attack which had succeeded so perfectly at Leuktra; to head 
the charge himself with his Beeotians on the left against the op- 
posing right or right-centre, and to bear down the enemy on that 
side with irresistible force, both of infantry and cavalry ; while he 
kept back his right and centre, composed of less trustworthy 
troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly or partially 
decided. Accordingly, he caused the Beeotian hoplites, — occupy: 
ing the left of his line in lochi or companies, with the lochage or 
captain at the left extremity of each, — to wheel to the right and 
form in column fronting the enemy, in advance of his remaining 
line. The Theban lochages thus became placed immediately in 
face of the enemy, as the heads of a column of extraordinary 
depth ; all the hoplites of each lochus, and perhaps of more than 
one lochus, being ranged in file behind them.2 What the actual 
depth was, or what was the exact number of the lochus, we do not 
know. At Leuktra, Epaminondas had attacked with fifty shields 
of depth; at Mantinea, the depth of his column was probably not 
less. Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, were at the 
head of it, and he relied upon breaking through the enemy’s pha- 
lanx at whatever point he charged ; since their files would hardly 
be more than eight deep, and very inadequate to resist so over 
whelming a shock. His column would cut through the phalanx 
of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in sea-fight 
against the midships of her antagonist. 


! Here again, we know from Xenophon tbat the Thebans were on the 
left; but the general arrangement of the other contingents we obtain only 
from Diodorus (xv, 85). 

The Tactica of Arrian, also (xi, 2) inform us that Epaminondas formed 
his attacking column, at Leuktra, of the Thebans —at Mantinea, of all 
the Beeotians. 

About the practice of the Thebans, both at and after the battle of Leuk- 
tra, to make their attack with the left, see Plutarch. Quest. Roman. p. 
282 D. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 22. ’Emei ye piv, wapayayav rove ém? Képwe Topev- 
ouévove Adyove ei¢ wéTWTOY, loyupdv EmotnoaTo TO Tepl EavTdv EuBoAoV, TOTE 
6) dvadaBeiv mapayyeiAac Ta brrAa, Hyeito* of O& HKoAovYowv , .. ...0 
68 TO oTpaTEvua AYTinpwpoYv GoTER TPLNPN TpooHye, vouttwy, ory kuRaran 
Staxdpere, dtagSepew SAov 70 Tav évayTiwy oTpaTevja, etc. 
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It was apparently only the Bceotian hoplites who were thus 
formed in column, projecting forward in advance; while the re- 
maining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or lines.! 
Epaminondas calculated, that when he should have once broken 
through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the rest wculd either 
take flight, or become so dispirited, that his allies coming up in 
phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which was marshaled 
only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx of’ hoplites, four, six, or 
perhaps eight deep),? and without any light infantry intermingled 
with the ranks—the Theban general opposed on his left his own 
excellent cavalry, Theban and Thessalian, but in strong and deep 
column, so as to ensure to them also a superior weight of attack. 
He farther mingled in their ranks some active footmen, darters and 
slingers, of whom he had many from Thessaly and the Maliac 
Gulf3 

There remained one other precaution to take. His deep The- 
ban and Beeotian column, in advancing to the charge, would be 
exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack of the Athe- 
nians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the enemy’s left. To 
guard against any such movement, he posted, upon some rising 
ground near his right, a special body of reserve, both horse and 


‘ Tagree with Folard (Traité de la Colonne, p. lv-lxi, prefixed to the 
translation of Polybius) in considering éuGoAov to be a column, — rather 
than a wedge tapering towards the front. And I dissent from Schneider’s 
explanation, who says, — Epaminondas phalangem contrahit sensim et col- 
ligit in frontem, ut cunei seu rostri navalis formam efficeret. Copis igitur 
ex utroque latere explicate transeunt in frontem; hoc est, mapayecv ele wé 
Twrov.” It appears to me that the troops which Epaminondas caused to 
wheel into the front and to form the advancing column, consisted only of 
the left or Theban division, the best troops in the army, —7@ uév loyvpora- 
Tw TapEecKkevaceTo Aywvilecvat, TO dé dodevéotatoyv TOppw anéotnoev. More- 
over, the whole account of Xenophon implies that Epaminondas made the 
attack from his own left against the enemy’s right, or right-centre. He was 
afraid that the Athenians would take him in flank from their own left. 

* Compare a similar case in Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 13, where the Grecian 
cavalry, in the Asiatic army of Agesilaus, is said to be drawn up dozep $a- 
Aayé énxt Tecoapwr, ete. 

> These méCor durmmo: —light-armed footmen, intermingled with the 
ranks of the cavalry, — are numbered as an important item in the military 
establishment of the Syracusan despot Gelon (Herodot. vii, 158). 
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root, in order to take the Athenians in the rear if they should 
attempt it. 

All these fresh dispositions for attack, made on the spot, must 
nave occupied time, and caused much apparent movement. To 
constitute both the column of infantry, and the column of cavalry, 
for attack on his left—and to post the body of reserve on the 
rising ground at his right against the Athenians — were operations 
which the enemy from their neighboring position could not help 
sezing. Yet they either did not heed, or did not understand, what 
was going on.! Nor was it until Epaminondas, perceiving all to be 
completed, actually gave the word of command to “ take up arms,” 
that they had any suspicion of the impending danger. As soon as 
they saw him in full march moving rapidly towards them, surprise 
and tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The scattered 
hoplites ran to their places; the officers exerted every eftort to 
establish regular array; the horsemen hastened to bridle their 
horses and resume their breast-plates.2. And though the space 
dividing the two armies was large enough to allow such mischief 
to be partially corrected, — yet soldiers thus taken unawares, hur- 
ried, and troubled, were not in condition to stand the terrific shock 
of chosen Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, which 
Epaminondas organized on his left, was triumphant in both its 
portions. His cavalry, powerfully aided by the intermingled dart- 
ers and light troops from Thessaly, broke and routed the enemy’s 
eavalry opposed to them, and then restraining themselves from pur- 
guit, turned to fall upon the phalanx of infantry. Epaminondas, 
on his part, with his Theban column, came into close conflict with 
the Mantinean and Lacedemonian line of infantry, whom, after a 
desperate struggle of shield, spear, and sword, he bore down by 
superior force and weight. He broke through the enemy’s line 
of infantry at this point, compelling the Lacedemonians opposed 
to him, after a brave and murderous resistance, to turn their backs 
and take to flight. The remaining troops of the enemy’s line, 
seeing the best portion of their army defeated and in flight, turned 


‘ Perhaps Epaminondas may have contrived in part to conceal what was 
going on by means of cavalry-movements in his front. Something of the 
kind seems alluded to by Polyzenus (ii, 3, 14). 

® Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 22. 
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and fled also. The centre and right of Epaminondas, being on a 
less advanced front, hardly came into conflict with the enemy un+ 
til the impression of his charge had been felt, and therefore found 
the troops opposed to them already wavering and disheartened. 
The Achzan, Eleian, and other infantry on that side, gave way 
after a short resistance; chiefly as it would appear, from conta- 
gion and alarm, when they saw the Lacedemonians broken. The 
Athenians however, especially the cavalry, on the left wing of their 
own army, seem to have been engaged in serious encounter with 
the cavalry opposite to them. Diodorus affirms them to have 
been beaten, after a gallant fight,! until the Eleian cavalry from 
the right came to their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is 
difficult to reconcile his narrative with Xenophon, who plainly in- 
timates that the stress of the action fell on the Tbeban left and 
Lacedemonian right and centre, — and from whose narrative we 
should rather have gathered, that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on 
their own right, may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry 
from the left; reversing the statement of Diodorus. 

In regard to this important battle, however, we cannot grasp 
with confidence anything beyond the capital determining feature 
and the ultimate result.2. The calculations of _Epaminondas were 


? Diodor. xv, 85. 

The orator schines fought among the Atherian hoplites on this occa- 
sion (Auschines, Fals. Leg. p. 300. ¢. 53.) 

2? The remark made by Polybius upon this battle deserves notice. He 
states that the description given of the battl, by Ephorus was extremely 
incorrect and absurd, arguing great ignorav-.e both of the ground where it 
was fought and of the possible movements of the armies. He says that 
Ephorus had displayed the like incomre‘ence also in describing the battle 
of Leuktra; in which case, however, his narrative was less misleading, 
because that battle was simple and esrily intelligible, involving movements 
only of one wing of each army. Brt in regard to the battle of Mantinea 
‘he says), the misdescription of Rrhorus was of far more deplorable effect: 
because that battle exhibited mrch complication and generalship, which 
Ephorus did not at all comprehend, as might be seen by any one who meas 
ured the ground and studied \}e movements reported in his narrative (Poly 
bius, xii, 25). 

Polybius adds that Theo »smpus and Timeus were as little to be trusted 
m the description of len1}-battles as Ephorus. Whether this remark has 
special application to the battle of Mantinea, I do not clearly make out. 


Hr gives cvedit hoy.e ser to Ephorus for greater jtdgment and accuracy, 
in 47 Ane op a af naval battles. 
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completely realized. ‘The irresistible charge, both of infantry 
and cavalry, made by himself with his left wing, not only defeated 
the troops immediately opposed, but caused the enemy’s whole 
army to take flight. It was under these victorious circumstancea, 
and while he was pressing on the retiring enemy at the head of 
his Theban column of infantry, that he received a mortal wound 
with a spear in the breast. He was by habit and temper, always 
foremost in braving danger, and on this day probably exposed 
himself preéminently, as a means of encouraging those around 
him, and ensuring the success of his own charge, on which s¢ 
much depended; moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in 
the ranks, and carried the same arms (spear, shield, ete.) as a 
private soldier. Diodorus tells us that the Lacedzmonian infan- 
try were making a prolonged resistance, when Epaminondas put 
himself at the head of the Thebans for a fresh and desperate 
effort ; that he stepped forward, darted his javelin, and slew the 
Lacedzemonian commander; that having killed several warriors, 
and intimidated others, he forced them to give way; that the 
Lacedeemonians, seeing him in advance of his comrades, turned 
upon him and overwhelmed him with darts, some of which he 
avoided, others he turned off with his shield, while others, after 
they had actually entered his body and wounded him, he plucked 
out and employed them in repelling the enemy. At length he 
received a mortal wound in his breast with a spear.! I cannot 
altogether admit to notice these details; which once passed as a 
portion of Grecian history, though they seem rather the offspring 
of an imagination fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a reci- 
tal of an actual combat of Thebans and Lacedemonians, both 
eminent for close-rank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. 


Unfortunately, Polybius has not given us his own descrintion of this bat- 
tle of Mantinea. He only says enough to make us feel how imperfectly we 
know its details. There is too much reason to fear that the account which 
we now read in Diodorus may be borrowed in large proportion from that 
very narrative of Ephorus here so much disparaged. 

} Diodor. xv, 87. Cornelius Nepos (Epam. c. 9) seems to copy the same 
authority as Diodorus, though more sparing of details. He does not seem 
to have read Xenophon. 

I commend the reader agiin to an excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on Thu: 
cydides, iv, 11; animalverting upon similar exaggerations and embellish- 
ments of Diodorus, in the description of the conduct of Brasidas at Pylue 

15" 
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The mortal wuund of Epaminondas, with a spear in the breast, is 
the only part of the case which we really know. The handle of 
the spear broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast. 
He immediately fell, and as the enemy were at that moment in 
retreat, fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was no 
dispute for the possession of his body, as there had been for Kleom- 
brotus at Leuktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like wild-fire through his 
army; and the effect produced is among the most extraordinary 
phenomena in all Grecian military history. I give it in the words 
of the contemporary historian. “It was thus (says Xenophon) 
that Epaminondas arranged his order of attack; and he was not 
disappointed in his expectation. For having been victorious, on 
the point where he himself charged, he caused the whole army of 
the enemy to take flight. But so soon as he fell, those whc 
remained had no longer any power even of rightly using the vie 
tory. Though the phalanx of the enemy’s infantry was in ful 
flight, the Theban hoplites neither killed a single man more, not 
advanced a step beyond the actual ground of conflict. Though 
the enemy’s cavalry was also in full flight, yet neither did the 
Theban horsemen continue their pursuit, nor kill any more either 
of horsemen or of hoplites, but fell back through the receding 
enemies with the timidity of beaten men. ‘The light troops and 
peltasts, who had been mingled with the Theban cavalry and had 
aided in their victory, spread themselves over towards the enemy’s 
left with the security of conquerors ; but there (being unsupported 
by their own horsemen) they were mostly cut to pieces by the 
Athenians.” } 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is literally 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 25. Tiv piv d% ovuBoanv ottw¢ émoigoarto, Kal obk 
hpevodn tig éAmidog’ Kpathaacg yap, # mpocéBadrev, bAov éEroi- 
noe dedyetv TO THY évavtinv. "Emei ye unv éexeivoc éreoev, of Aowrol ovde 
TH vikn opdd¢ ere edvvacdnoav xpnoaodat, GAAd gvyobon¢c piv adroit THe 
évavtiacg padayyoc, obdéva aréxTevar ol OrdiTal, Odd? TpoHAGOY éK TOD Yu- 
oiov évda 7 ovuBnan eyéveto: dvyévtav © adroic Kal Tv Inréwv, aréKTELvay 
uév obdé o1 immec OLoKovTe obte imméac ov’ éxAirac, Gotep O& NTTALEVOS 
mepoBnuévac dd TGV devydvTwY ToAEuion diéretov. Kat piv of durrmor wad 
of meATacTal, ovvyeviKnKoTes Toi¢ immedawv, dd KOYTO bev én Tod ebwviuoy 
Ot KoarovvTec: kei 62 bm6 TOV AVnvaiwv of nm .eioToL abTaov aréVavov. 
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true, since it contradicts the sympathies cf the reciting watuess. 
Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence could have con< 
strained Xenophon to record a scene so painful to him as the 
Lacedemonian army beaten, in full flight, and rescued from de- 
struction only by the untimely wound of the Theban general 
That Epaminondas would leave no successor either equal or sec- 
ond to himself, now that Pelopidas was no more, — that the army 
which he commanded should be incapable of executing new 
movements or of completing an unfinished campaign, — we can 
readily conceive. But that on the actual battle-field, when the 
moment of dangerous and doubtful struggle has been already gone 
through, and when the soldier’s blood is up, to reap his reward in 
pursuit of an enemy whom he sees fleeing before him — that at 
this crisis of exuberant impatience, when Epaminondas, had he 
been unwounded, would have found it difficult to restrain his sol- 
diers from excessive forwardness, they should have become at 
once paralyzed and disarmed on hearing of his fall,— this is what 
we could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the hopes 
of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were centred in 
Epaminondas ; all their confidence of success, all their security 
against defeat, were derived from the idea of acting under his 
orders; all their power, even of striking down a defeated enemy, 
appeared to vanish when those orders were withdrawn. We are 
not indeed to speak of such a proceeding with commendation. 
Thebes and her allied cities had great reason to complain of their 
soldiers, for a grave dereliction of military duty, and a capital dis- 
appointment of well-earned triumph, — whatever may be our feel- 
ings about the motive. Assuredly the man who would be most 
chagrined of all, and whose dying moments must have been embit- 
tered if he lived to hear it,— was Epaminondas himself. But 
when we look at the fact simply as a mark and measure of the 
ascendency established by him over the minds of his soldiers, it 
will be found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, a 
few pages ago, the intense grief’ displayed by the Thebans and 
their allies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas! on the 


1? Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 38, 34. 
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hill of Kynoskephale. But all direct and deliberate testimonies 
of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubtless these too 
were abundant on the field of Mantinea) fall short of the invol- 
untary suspension of arms in the tempting hour of victory. 

That the real victory, the honors of the day, belonged to Epami- 
nondas and the Thebans, we know from the conclusive evidence 
of Xenophon. But as the vanquished, being allowed to retire 
unpursued, were only separated by a short distance from the walls 
of Mantinea, and perhaps rallied even before reaching the town, 
—as the Athenian cavalry had cut to pieces some of the strag- 
gling light troops, —they too pretended to have gained a victory. 
Trophies were erected on both sides. Nevertheless the Thebans 
were masters of the fizld of battle; so that the Lacedzmonians, 
after some hesitation, were forced to send a herald to solicit truce 
for the burial of the slain, and to grant for burial such Theban 
bodies as they had in their possession.! This was the understood 
confession of defeat. 

The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epaminondas, with 
the spear-head yet sticking in it, pronounced that he must die as 
soon as that was withdrawn. He first inquired whether his shield 
was safe ; and his shield-bearer, answering in the affirmative, pro 
duced it before his eyes. He next asked about the issue of the 
battle, and was informed that his own army was victorious.2, He 
then desired to see Jolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he intended to 
succeed him as commanders; but received the mournful reply, that 
both of them had been slain.3 “Then (said he) you must make 


! The statement of Diodorus (xv, 87) on this point appears to me more 
probable than that of Xenophon (vii, 5, 26). 

The Athenians boasted much of this slight success with their cavalry, 
enhancing its value by acknowledging that all their allies had been defeated 
around them (Plutarch, De Gloria Athen. p. 350 A.). 

? Diodor. xy, 88; Cicero, De Finibus, ii, 30, 97 ; Epistol. ad Familiares, 
v, 12, 5. 

* Plutarch, Apophthegm. Regum, p. 194 C.; lian, V. H. xii, 3. 

Both Plutarch and Diodorus talk of Epaminondas being carried back to 
the camp. But it seems that there could hardly have been any camp. 
Epaminondas had marched out only a few hours before from Tegea. A 
tent may have been erected on the field to receive him. Five centuries 
afterwards, the Mantineans showed to the traveller Pausanias a spot called 
Skiopé near the field of battle, to wich (they affirmed) the wounded Epaml- 
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peace with the enemy.” He ordered the spear-head to be with- 
drawn, when the efflux of blood speedily terminated his life. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death of these two 
other citizens, the only men in the camp whom Epaminondas 
could trust, shows how aggravated and irreparable was the The- 
ban loss, not indeed as to number, but as to quality. Not merely 
Epaminondas himself, but the only two men qualified in some 
measure to replace him, perished in the same field; and Pelopi- 
das had fallen in the preceding year. Such accumulation of indi- 
vidual losses must be borne in mind when we come to note the 
total suspension of Theban glory and dignity, after this dearly 
bought victory. It affords emphatic evidence of the extreme 
forwardness with which their leaders exposed themselves, as well 
as of the gallant resistance which they experienced. 

The death of Epaminondas spread rejoicing in the Lacedemo- 
nian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To more 
than one warrior was assigned the honor of having struck the 
blow. The Mantineans gave it to their citizen Macherion; the 
Athenians, to Gryllus son of Xenophon; the Spartans, to their 
countryman Antikrates.! At Sparta, distinguished honor was 
shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to the posterity of Anti- 
krates, who was believed to have rescued the city from her most 
formidable enemy. Such tokens afford precious testimony, from 
witnesses beyond all suspicion, to the memory of Epaminondas. 

How the news of his death was received at Thebes, we have 
no positive account. But there can be no doubt that the sorrow, 


nondas had been carried off, in great pain, and with his hand on his wound 
— from whence he had looked with anxiety on the continuing battle (Pau- 
san. vili, 11, 4). 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35; Pausanias, i, 3, 3; vili, 9, 2-5; viii. 11, 4; 
ix, 15573: 

The reports however which Pausanias gives, and the name of Macha- 
rion which he heard both at Mantinea and at Sparta, are confused, and are 
hardly to be reconciled with the story of Plutarch. 

Moreover, it would seem that the subsequent Athenians did not clearly 
distinguish between the first battle fought by the Athenian cavalry, imme- 
diately after their arrival at Mantinea, when they rescued that town from 
being surprised by the Thebans and Tnessalians — and the general actior 
which followed a few days afterwards, wherein Epaminondas was slain. 
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so paralysing to the victorious soldiers on the field of Mantinea, 
was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not less depress- 
ig, in the senate-house and market-place of Thebes. The city, 
the citizen-soldiers, and the allies, would be alike impressed with 
the mournful conviction, that the dying injunction of Epaminon- 
das must be executed. Accordingly, negotiations were opened, 
and peace was concluded,— probably at once, before the army left 
Peloponnesus. The Thebans and their Arcadian allies exacted 
nothing mere than the recognition of the statw quo; to leave 
everything exactly as it was, without any change or reactionary 
measure, yet admitting Megalopolis, with the Pan-Arcadian con- 
stitution attached to it,— and admitting also Messéné as an inde- 
pendent city. Against this last article Sparta loudly and peremp- 
torily protested. But not one of her allies sympathized with her 
feelings. Some, indeed, were decidedly against her; to such a 
degree, that we find the maintenance of independent Messéné 
against Sparta ranking shortly afterwards as an admitted principle 
in Athenian foreign politics.! Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, 
nor Arcadians, desired to see Sparta strengthened. None had 
any interest in prolonging the war, with prospects doubtful to 
every one; while all wished to see the large armies now in Ar- 
cadia dismissed. Accordingly, the peace was sworn to on these 
sonditions, and the autonomy of Messéné guaranteed, by all, ex- 
cept the Spartans ; who alone stood out, keeping themselves with- 
out friends or auxiliaries, in the hope for better times, — rather 
than submit to what they considered as an intolerable degra- 
dation.2 

Under these conditions, the armies on both sides retired. Xeno- 
phon is right in saying, that neither party gained anything, either 
city, territory, or dominion; though before the battle, considering 


' See the oration of Demosthenes on behalf of the Megalopolitans 
(Orat. xvi, s. 10, p. 204; s. 21. p. 206). 

? Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35; Diofor. xv, 89; Polybius, iy, 33. 

Mr Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen ps. c. 361) assigns the conclusion of 
peace to the succeeding year. I do not know however what ground there 
is for assuming such an interval between the battle and the peace. Diodo- 
sus appears t) place the latter immediately after the former. This would 
not count for much, indeed, against any considerable counter-probability ; 


but the probability here (in my judgment) is rather in favor of immediate 
sequence between the two events. 
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the magnitude of the two contending armies, every one had exe 
pected that the victors, whichever they were, would become mas- 
ters, and the vanquished, subjects. But his assertion, — that “ there 
was more disturbance, and more matter of dispute, in Greece, 
after the battle than before it,’— must be interpreted, partly as 
the inspiration of a philo-Laconian sentiment, which regards a 
peace not accepted by Sparta as no peace at all, — partly as based 
on the circumstance, that no definite headship was recognized as 
possessed by any state. Sparta had once enjoyed it, and had set 
the disgraceful example of suing out a confirmation of it from the 
Persian king at the peace of Antalkidas. Both Thebes and 
Athens had aspired to the same dignity, and both by the like 
means, since the battle of Leuktra ; neither of them had succeeded. 
Greece was thus left without a head, and to this extent the af- 
firmation of Xenophon is true. But it would not be correct to 
suppose that the last expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponne- 
sus, was unproductive of any results, — though it was disappointed 
of its great and brilliant fruits by his untimely death. Before he 
marched in, the Theban party in Arcadia, (Tegea, Megalopolis, 
etc.), was on the point of being crushed by the Mantineans and 
their allies. His expedition, though ending in an indecisive vic- 
tory, nevertheless broke up the confederacy enlisted in support of 
Mantinea; enabling Tegea and Megalopolis to maintain themselves 
against their Arcadian opponents, and thus leaving the frontier 
against Sparta unimpaired. While theretore we admit the affirm- 
ation of Xenophon,—that Thebes did not gain by the battle 
either city, or territory, or dominion, — we must at the same time 
add, that she gained the preservation of her Arcadian allies, and 
of her anti-Spartan frontier, including Messéné. 

This was a gain of considerable importance. But dearly, indeed, 
was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed on the field 
of Matinea; not to mention his two seconds, whom we know only 
from his verdict,— Daiphantus and Jolaidas.! He was buried 
on the field of battle, and a monumental column was erected on 
his tomb. 

Searcely any character in Grecian history has been judged 
with so much unanimity as Epaminondas. He has obtained a 
meed of admiration, — from all, sincere and hearty, — from some, 


! Pausanias, viii, 11, 4, 5. 
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enthusiastic. Cicero pronounces him t be the first man of 
Greece.! The judgment of Polybius, though not summed up 
so emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner 
hardly less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely histo» 
rians or critics who formed this judgment. The best men 9f action, 
combining the soldier and the patriot, such as Timoleon 9.1d Philo- 
poemen,? set before them Epaminondas as their model to copy. 
The remark has been often made, and suggests itself whenever we 
speak of Epaminondas, though its full force will be felt only when 
we come to follow the subsequent history, —that with him the 
dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both began and 
ended. His period of active political life comprehends sixteen 
years, from the resurrection of Thebes into a free community, by 
the expulsion of the Lacedzmonian harmost and garrison, and the 
subversion of the ruling oligarchy, — to the fatal day of Mantinea 
(379-862 8.c.). His prominent and unparalleled ascendency be- 
longs to the last eight years, from the victory of Leuktra (371 
B.C.). Throughout this whole period, both all that we know and all 
that we can reasonably divine, fully bears out the judgment of Po- 
lybius and Cicero, who had the means of knowing much more. 
And this too, — let it be observed, — though Epaminondas is tried 
by a severe canon: for the chief contemporary witness remaining 
is one decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian Xenophon finds 
neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the capital enemy of. 
Sparta, — mentions him only to record what is honorable, — and 
manifests the perverting bias mainly by suppressing or slurring 
over his triumphs. The man whose eloquence bearded Agesilaus 
at the congress immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra,3 — 
who in that battle stripped Sparta of her glory, and transferred the 
wreath to Thebes, — who a few months afterwards, not only rav- 
aged all the virgin territory of Laconia, but cut off the best half 
of it for the restitution of independent Messéné, and erected the 
hostile Arcadian community of Megalopolis on its frontier, — the 
author of these fatal disasters inspires to Xenophon such intolerae 


* Cicero, Tusculan. i, 2, 4; De Orator. iii, 34, 13¢. “ Epaminondas, 
princeps, mco judicio, Greeciz,” ete. 
* Plutarch, Philopeemen, ¢. 3; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36 
° See the inscription of four lines copied by Pausanias from the statue of 
Epaminondas at Thebes (Paus. ix, 16, 3):— 
‘Hyuetépare Bvaaic Srdotr usv ékeiparo 662 :v. etc 
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ble chagrin and antipathy, that in the two first he keeps back the 
name, and in the third, suppresses the thing done. But in the last 
campaign, preceding the battle of Mantinea (whereby Sparta incur- 
red no positive loss, and where the death of Epaminondas softened 
every predisposition against him), there was no such violent pres- 
sure upon the fidelity of the historian. Accordingly, the concluding 
chapter of Xenophon’s ‘ Hellenica’ contains a panegyric,! ample 
and unqualified, upon the military merits of the Theban general ; 
upon his daring enterprise, his comprehensive foresight, his care 
to avoid unnecessary exposure of soldiers, his excellent discipline, 
his well-combined tactics, his fertility of aggressive resource in 
striking at the weak points of the enemy, who content themselves 
with following and parrying his blows (to use a simile of Demos- 
thenes?) like an unskilful pugilist, and only succeed in doing so by 
signal aid from accident. The effort of strategic genius, then for 
the first time devised and applied, of bringing an irresistible force 
of attack to bear on one point of the hostile line, while the rest ot 
his army was kept comparatively back until the action had been 
thus decided, — is clearly noted by Xenophon, together with its 
triumphant effect, at the battle of Mantinea; though the very same 
combination on the field of Leuktra is slurred over in his descrip- 
tion, as if it were so common-place as not to require any mention 
of the chief with whom it originated. Compare Epaminondas 
with Agesilaus, — how great is the superiority of the first, — even 
in the narrative of Xenophon, the earnest panegyrist of the other ! 
How manifestly are we made to see that nothing except the fatal 
spear-wound at Mantinea, prevented him from reaping the fruit of 
a series of admirable arrangements, and from becoming arbiter of 
Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself! 

The military merits alone of Epaminondas, had they merely 
belonged to a general of mercenaries, combined with nothing pra.se- 
worthy in other ways,— would have stamped him as a man of high 
and original genius, above every other Greek, antecedent or con- 
temporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of this great man 
that w« are not compelled to borrow from one side of his character 
in order to compensate deficiencies in another.8 His splendid mili- 


"1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 5, 8, 9. 
2 Demosthenes, Philipp. I, p. 51, s. 46. 
» The remark of Dioderus (xv, 88) upon Epaminondas is more emphatic 
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tary capacity was never prostituted tv personal .nds: neither te 
avarice, nor ambition, nor overweening vanity. Poor at the begin- 
ning of his life, he left at the end of it not enough to pay his fune~ 
ral expenses; having despised the many opportunities for enrich- 
ment which his position afforded, as well as the richest offers from 
foreigners.!_ Of ambition he had so little, by natural temperament, 
that his friends accused him of torpor. But as soon as the perilous 
exposure of Thebes required it, he displayed as much energy in 
her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, without any of 
that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as to the amount 
of glorification or deference due to him from his countrymen. And 
his personal vanity was so faintly kindled, even after the prodigious 
success at Leuktra, that we find him serving in Thessaly as a pri- 
vate hoplite in the ranks, and in the city as an edile or inferior 
street-magistrate, under the title of Telearchus. An illustrious 
specimen of that capacity and good-will, both to command and to be 
commanded, which Aristotle pronounces to form in their combina- 
tion the characteristic feature of the worthy citizen. He once 
incurred the displeasure of his fellow-citizens, for his wise and 
moderate policy in Achaia, which they were ill-judged enough to 
reverse. We cannot doubt also that he was frequently attacked 
by political censors and enemies, — the condition of eminence in 
every free state; but neither of these causes rufiled the dignified 
calmness of his political course. As he never courted popularity 
by unworthy arts, so he bore unpopularity without murmurs, and 
without angry renunciation of patriotic duty.3 


than we usually find in him, — Tapa pév yap éxdotw Tov dAdwv év dv ebpos 
Tpotépypa THE JoENC, Tapa dé TobTH maou Tae apEeTac HS poropéevac. 

* Polybius, xxxii, 8,6. Cornelius Nepos (Epaminondas, ec. 4) gives one 
anecdote, among several which he affirms to have found on record, of large 
pecuniary presents tendered to, and repudiated by, Epaminondas ; an anece 
dote recounted with so much precision of detail, that it appears to deserve 
credit, though we cannot assign the exact time when the alleged briber 
Diomedon of Kyzicus, came to Thebes. 

Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, p. 583 F.) relates an incident abcut Jason 
of Pherx tendering money in vain to Epaminondas, which cannot well 
have happened before the liberation of the Kadmeia (the period to which 
Plutarch’s dialogue assigns it), but may have happened afterwards. 

Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm, Reg. p. 193 C.; and Plutarch’s Life of 
Fabius Maximus, ¢. 27. 2 Aristotel. Politic. iii, 2, 10 

% Plutarch, Compar. Alkibiad. and Coriolanus, c. 4. "Evel +6 ye pn re 
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The mildness of his antipathies against political opponents at 
home was undeviating ; and, what is even more remarkable, amidst 
the precedence and practice of the Grecian world, his hostility 
against foreign enemies, Beeotian dissentients, and Theban exiles, 
was uniformly free from reactionary vengeance. Sufficient proofs 
have been adduced in the preceding pages of this rare union of 
attributes in the same individual; of lofty disinterestedness, not 
merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the more seductive irritabili- 
ties of ambition, combined with a just measure of attachment 
towards partisans, and unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. 
His friendship with Pelopidas was never disturbed during the fif- 
teen years of their joint political career; an absence of jealousy 
signal and creditable to both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, 
the richer, as well as the inferior, man of the two. To both, and to 
the harmonious cooperation of both, Thebes owed her short-lived 
splendor and ascendency. Yet when we compare the one with the 
other, we not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent strategic 
genius and conspicuous eloquence, but even the constant vigilance 
and prudence, which never deserted his friend. If Pelopidas had 
had Epaminondas as his companion in Thessaly, he would hardly 
have trusted himself to the good faith, nor tasted the dungeon, of 
the Pherwan Alexander; nor would he have rushed forward to 
certain destruction, in a transport of phrensy, at the view of that 
hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epaminondas would doubtless have found supe- 
riors at Athens; but at Thebes, he had neither equal, nor prede- 
cessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which Thebes 
passed by the expulsion of the Lacedemonians out of the Kad- 
meia, such a gift was second in importance only to the great strat- 
egic qualities; while the combination of both elevated their pos- 
sessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of his country,! 


mapn nde SeparevTiKov byAwy elvat, kal MétedAdog eixe Kai Aptoreidn¢ Kai 
*Erapewovoacg: GAAd TO Kkatagpoveiv Oc GAnIG¢ Gv Ojuog éoTL Kal dodvar 
Kal adedéodar Kiptoc, eootpakilouevor kal aroxecpoTovovuevot Kal KaTadiKa 
Souevor ToAAGKLC OK GpyifovTo Toi¢ ToAiTaLG dyvwUCcvodoey, HAA’ HyaToD 
avdic wetawedouévove Kal dinAAatrovTo TapakadovyTur. 

1 See an anecdote about Epaminondas as the diplomatist and negotiator 
on behalf of Thebes ayrainst Athens — d/mavoAoyovuevoc, etc. Atheneug 
xiv, p.650 E. 
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as well as her minister at war and commander-in-chief. The 
shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state in Greece, ems 
bedied in the current phrases about Beeotian stupidity, would be 
sensibly mitigated, when her representative in an assembled con- 
gress spoke with the flowing abundance of the Homeric Odysseus, 
instead of the loud, brief, and hurried bluster of Menelaus.! The 
possession of such eloquence, amidst the uninspiring atmosphere 
of Thebes, implied far greater mental force than a similar accom- 
plishment would have betokened a3 Athens. In Epaminondas, it 
was steadily associated with thought and action, — that triple come 
bination of thinking, speaking, and acting, which Isokrates and 
other Athenian sophists? set before their hearers as the stock and 
qualification for meritorious civic life. To the bodily training and 
soldier-like practice, common to all Thebans, Epaminondas added 
an ardent intellectual impulse and a range of discussion with the 
philosophical men around, peculiar to himself He was not floated 
into public life by the accident of birth or wealth, — nor hoisted 
and propped up by oligarchical clubs, — nor even determined to 
it originally by any spontaneous ambition of his own. But the 
great revolution of 379 3B. c., which expelled from Thebes both 
the Lacedeemonian garrison and the local oligarchy who ruled by 
its aid, forced him forward by the strongest obligations both of 
duty and interest; since nothing but an energetic defence could 
rescue both him and every other free Theban from slavery. It 
was by the like necessity that the American revolution, and the 
first French revolution, thrust into the front rank the most 
instructed and capable men of the country, whether ambitious by 
temperament or not. As the pressure of the time impelled 
Epaminondas forward, so it also disposed his countrymen to look 
out for a competent leader wherever he was to be found; and ip 


* Homer, Iliad, iii, 210-220 (Menelaus and Odysseus) — 
"AAW bre OF) Tpdecory ayetpouévorow Euiy Sev, 
"Hrou wév Mevédacs éritpoxadny aydopeve, 
Tlatpa pév, dAAd ada Avyéwc: ere ob roAbuvdor, ete. 
... AAW bre Of 6 bra Te peyaAnv Ex orHSeoe Let (Odysseus), 
Kai érea vidddecow éouxéta yerpepinow, 
Ovnér’ Erect’ Odva7i y épiocere Bpotd¢ GAAoc, ete. 


See Vol. VIII, of this History, Ch. lxvii, p. 357-297 — gooveiv, Aéy ew 
Kal TeaTTEL etc. 
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no other living man could they obtain the same union of the sol 
dier, the general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking through 
all Grecian history, it is only in Perikles that we find the like 
many-sided excellence; for though much inferior to Epaminon- 
das as a general, Perikles must be held superior to him as a states- 
man. But it is alike true of both,—and the remark tends much 
to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence, —that neither 
sprang exclusively from the school of practice and experience. 
They both brought to that school minds exercised in the conver- 
sation of the most instructed philosophers and sophists accessible 
to them, — trained to varied intellectual combinations and to a 
larger range of subjects than those that came before the publie 
assembly, — familiarized with reasonings which the scrupulous 
piety of Nikias forswore, and which the devoted military patriot- 
ism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, as 1 have already noticed, the policy recom- 
mended by Epaminondas to his countrymen appears of question- 
able wisdom, — his advice to compete with Athens for transma- 
rine and naval power. One cannot recognize in this advice the 
same accurate estimate of permanent causes,—the same long- 
sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes and of weak- 
ness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation of Messéné 
and Megalopolis. ‘These two towns, when once founded, took 
such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade even her own allies 
to aid in effacing them; a clear proof of the sound reasoning on 
which their founder had proceeded. What Epaminondas would 
have done, — whether he would have followed out maxims equally 
prudent and penetrating, —if he had survived the victory of Man- 
tinea, — is a point which we cannot pretend todivine. He would 
have found himself then on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with 
a plenitude of power, such as no Greek ever held without abus- 
ing. But all that we know of Epaminondas justifies the conjec- 
ture that he would have been found equal, more than any other 
Greek, even to this great trial; and that his untimely death shut 
him out from a future not less honorable to himself, than beneficial 
tc Thebes and to Greece generally. 

Of the private life and habits of Epaminondas we know scarcely 
anything. We are told that he never married; and we find brief 
allusions, without any details, to attachments in which he is said 
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to have indulged.!. Among the countrymen of Pindar,2 devoted 
attachment between mature men and beautiful youths was more 
frequent than in other parts of Greece. It was confirmed by 
interchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of Iolaus, and was reck- 
oned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in the hour of 
battle. Asopichus and Kaphisodorus are named as youths to 
whom Epaminondas was much devoted. The first fought with 
desperate bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and after the victory 
caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be carved on his 
shield, which he dedicated at Delphi;3 the second perished along 
with his illustrious friend and chief on the field of Mantinea, and 
was buried in a grave closely adjacent to him.‘ 

It rather appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference to Messéné, 
began to turn their attention away from the affairs of Greece to 
those of Asia and Egypt. But the dissensions in Arcadia were 
not wholly appeased even by the recent peace. The city of Me- 
galopolis had been founded only eight years before by the coales- 
sence of many smaller townships, all previously enjoying a sepa- 
rate autonomy more or less perfect. The vehement anti-Spartan 
impulse, which marked the two years immediately succeeding the 
battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so great a degree the prior 
instincts of these townships, that they had lent themselves to the 
plans of Lykomedes and Epaminondas for an enlarged commu- 
nity in the new city. But since that period, reaction had taken 
place. The Mantineans had come to be at the head of an anti- 
Megalopolitan party in Arcadia; and several of the communities 
which had been merged in Megalopolis, counting upon aid from 
them and from the Eleians, insisted on seceding, and returning to 


* Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 192 E. Athene. xiii, p. 590 C. 

* Hieronymus ap. Athenw. xiii, p. 602 A.; Plutarch, Velopidas, c. 18; 
Xen. Rep. Lacedemon. ii, 12. 

See the striking and impassioned fragment of Pindar, addressed by him 
when old to the youth Theoxenus of Tenedos, Fragm. 2 of the Skolta, ia 
Dissen’s edition, and Boeckh’s edition of Pindar, vol. iii, p- 611, ap. Athe- 
neum, xiii, p. 605 C. 

* See Theopompus, Frag. 182, ed. Didot, ap. Atiene. xiii, p. 605 A. 


* Plutarch, Pelopid. ut sup.; Plutarch, Amatcas, p. 761 D., compare 
Xenoph. Hellen. iy, 8. 39 
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their original autonomy. But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would 
now have been in great difficulty. A pressing request was sent 
to the Thebans, who despatched into Arcadia three thousand hope 
lites under Pammenes. This force enabled the Megalopolitans, 
though not without measures of considerable rigor, to uphold the 
integrity of their city, and keep the refractory members in com- 
munion.! And it appears that the interference thus obtained was 


' Diodor. xv, 94. 

I venture here to depart from Diodorus, who states that these¢ three thon 
sand men were Athenians, not Thebans ; that the Megalopolitans sent to ask 
aid from Athens, and that the Athenians sent these three thousand men under 
Pammenes. 

That Diodorus (or th? copyist) has here mistaken Thebans for Athe- 
nians, appears to me, on the following grounds : — 

1. Whoever reads attentively the oration delivered by Demosthenes in 
the Athenian assembly (about ten years after this period) respecting the 
propriety of sending an armed force to defend Megalopolis against the 
threats of Sparta— will see, I think, that Athens can never before have 
sent any military assistance to Megalopolis. Both the arguments which 
Demosthenes urges, and those which he combats as having been urged by 
opponents, exclude the reality of any such previous proceeding. 

2. Even at the time when the above-mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megalopolitans were still (compare Diodorus, xvi, 39) under special alli- 
ance with, and guardianship of, Thebes — though the latter had then been 
so much weakened by the Sacred War and other causes, that it seemed 
doubtful whether she could give them complete protection against Sparta. 
But in the year next after the battle of Mantinea, the alliance between 
Megalopolis and Thebes, as well as the hostility between Megalopolis and 
Athens, was still fresher and more intimate. The Thebans (then in unim- 
paired power), who had fought for them in the preceding year, — not the 
Athenians, who had fought against them, — would be the persons invoked 
for aid to Megalopolis ; nor had any positive reverses as yet occurred to 
disable the Thebans from furnishing aid. 

3. Lastly, Pammenes is a Theban general, friend of Epaminondas. He is 
mentioned as such not only by Diodorus himself in another place (xvi, 34), 
but also by Pausanias (viii, 27,2), as the general who had been sent to 
watch over the building of Megalopolis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
ce. 26; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Precept. p. 805 F.), and by Polyzenus (v, 
16,3). We find a private Athenian citizen named Pammenes, a goldsmith, 
mentioned in the oration of Demosthenes against Meidias (s. 31. p. 521); 
but no Athenian officer or public man of that time so named. 

Upon these grounds, | cannot but feel convinced that Pammenes and his 
troops were Thebans, and not Athenians. 

Iam happy to find myself in concurrence with Dr. Thirlwali on thie 
point (Hist. Gr. vol. v, ch. xliii, p. 368 note). 
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permanently efficacious, so that the integrity of this recent Pan- 
Arcadian community was no farther disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, te 
see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, her influ- 
ence in Arcadia »verthrown, and the loss of Messéné formally 
sanctioned even by her own allies. All his protests, and those of 
his son Archidamus, so strenuously set forth by Isokrates, had 
only ended by isolating Sparta more than ever from Grecian 
support and sympathy. Archidamus probably never seriously 
attempted to execute the desperate scheme which he had held out 
as a threat some two or three years before the battle of Mantinea; 
that the Lacedemonians would send away their wives and fami- 
lies, and convert their military population into a perpetual camp, 
never to lay down arms until they should have reconquered Mes- 
séné or perished in the attempt.! Yet he and his father, though 
deserted by all Grecian allies, had not yet abandoned the hope 
that they might obtain aid, in the shape of money for levying 
mercenary troops, from the native princes in Egypt and the 
revolted Persian satraps in Asia, with whom they seem to have 
been for some time in a sort of correspondence.2 

About the time of the battle of Mantinea,—and as it would 
seem, for some years before,—a large portion of the western 
dominions of the Great King were ina state partly of revolt, 
partly of dubious obedience. Egypt had been for some years in 
actual revolt, and under native princes, whom the Persians had 
vainly endeavored to subdue (employing for that purpose the aid 
of the Athenian generals Iphikrates and Timotheus) both in 374 
and 871 8. c. Ariobarzanes, satrap of the region near the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont, appears to have revolted about the 
year 367-366 3B. c. In other parts of Asia Minor, too, —Paph- 
lagonia, Pisidia, etc, —the subordinate princes or governors be- 
came disaffected to Artaxerxes. But their disaffection was for a 
certain time kept down by the extraordinary ability and vigor of 
a Karian named Datames, commander for the king in a part of 
Kappadokia, who gained several important victories over them, 
by rapidity of movement and well-combined stratagem. At 
length the services of Datames became so distinguished as to 


‘ See Isokrates, Orat. vi, (Archidamus) s. 85-93. 
? Isokrates ()r. vi, (Archid.) s. 73. 
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excite the jealousy of many of the Persian grandees ; who poi- 
soned the royal mind against him, and thus drove him to raise the 
standard of revolt in his own district of Kappadokia, under alli- 
ance and concert with Ariobarzanes. It was in vain that Auto- 
phradates, satrap of Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxes with a pow- 
erful force to subdue Datames. The latter resisted all the open 
force of Persia, and was at length overcome only by the treach- 
erous conspiracy of Mithridates (son of Ariobarzanes), who, cor- 
rupted by the Persian court and becoming a traitor both to his 
father Ariobarzanes and to Datames, simulated zealous coopera- 
tion, tempted the latter to a confidential interview, and there assas- 
sinated him.! 

Still, however, there remained powerful princes and satraps in 
Asia Minor, disaffected to the court; Mausélus, prince of Karia ; 
Orontes, satrap of Mysia, and Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, — 
the last having now apparently joined the revolters, though he had 
before been active in upholding the authority of the king. It seems 
too that the revolt extended to Syria and Pheenicia, so that all the 
western coast with its large revenues, as well as Egypt, was at 
once subtracted from the empire. ‘Tachos, native king of Egypt, 
was prepared to lend assistance to this formidable combination of 
disaffected commanders, who selected Orontes as their chief; con- 
fiding to him their united forces, and sending Rheomithres to 
Egypt to procure pecuniary aid. But the Persian court broke the 
force of this combination by corrupting both Orontes and Rheomi- 
thres, who betrayed their confederates, and caused the enterprise 
to fail. Of the particulars we know little or nothing.? 


1 Cornelius Nepos has given a biography of Datames at some length, 
recounting his military exploits and stratagems. He places Datames, in 
point of military talent, above all barbari, except Hamilcar Barca and 
Hannibal (c. 1). Polysenus also (vii, 29) recounts several memorable pro- 
ceedings of the same chief. Compare too Diodorus, xv, 91; and Xen. 
Cyropeed, viii, 8, 4. 

We cannot make out with any certainty either the history, or the chro- 
nology, of Datames. His exploits seem to belong to the last ten years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and his death seems to have taken place a little before 
the death of that prince; which last event is to be assigned to 359-358 B. 0 
See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell. ch. 18. p. 316, Appendix. 

2 Diodor. xv, 91, 92; Xenophon, Cyropzd. viii. 8, 4. 

Our information about these disturbances in the interior of the Persian 
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Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with a thousand Laceds- 
monian or Peloponnesian hoplites,— and the Athenian general 
Chabrias, were invited to Egypt to command the forces of Tachos; 
the former on land, the latter at sea. Chabrias came simply as a 
volunteer, without any public sanction or order from Athens. But 
the service of Agesilaus was undertaken for the purposes and with 
the consent of the authorities at home, attested by the presence of 
thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. The Spartans 
were displeased with the Persian king for having sanctioned the 
independence of Messéné; and as the prospect of overthrowing 
or enfeebling his empire appeared at this moment considerable, 
they calculated on reaping a large reward for their services to the 
Egyptian prince, who would in return lend them assistance to- 
wards their views in Greece. But dissension and bad judgment 
marred all the combinations against the Persian king. Agesilaus, 
on reaching Egypt,! was received with little respect. The Egyp- 
tians saw with astonishment, that one, whom they had invited asa 
formidable warrior, was a little deformed old man, of mean attire, 
and sitting on the grass with his troops, careless of show or luxury. 
They not only vented their disappointment in sarcastic remarks, 
but also declined to invest him with the supreme command, as he 
had anticipated. He was only recognized as general of the mer- 
cenary land force, while Tachos himself commanded in chief, and 
Chabrias was at the head of the fleet. Great efforts were made 
to assemble a force competent to act against the Great King; and 
Chabrias is said to have suggested various stratagems for obtain- 
ing money from the Egyptians.2. The army having been thus 
strengthened, Agesilaus, though discontented and indignant, never- 
theless accompanied Tachos on an expedition against the Persian 
forces in Pheenicia ; from whence they were forced to return by 
the revolt of Nektanebis, cousin of Tachos, who caused himself 


empire is so scanty and confused, that few of the facts can be said to be 
certainly known. Diodorus has evidently introduced into the year 362-361 
B. C. a series of events, many of them belonging to years before and after 
Rehdantz (Vit. Iphicrat. Chabr. et. Timoth. p. 15«-161) brings together all 
the statements; but unfortunately with little result. 

Plutarch, et ce. 36; Athenzus, xiv, p. 616 D.; Cornelius Nepea 


Agesil. c. 8. 


? See Pseudo-Aristotel. Geonomic. ii, 25. 
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to be proclaimed king of Egypt. Tachos was now full of suppli- 
cations to Agesilaus to sustain him against his competitor for the 
Egyptian throne; while Nektanebis, also on his side, began to bid 
high for the favor of the Spartans. With the sanction of the au- 
thorities at home, but in spite of the opposition of Chabrias, Age- 
silaus decided in favor of Nektanebis, withdrawing the mercenaries 
from the camp of Tachos,! who was accordingly obliged to take 
flight. Chabrias returned home to Athens; either not choosing to 
abandon Tachos, whom he had come to serve,——or recalled by 
special order of his countrymen, in consequence of the remon- 
atrance of the Persian king. A competitor for the throne presently 
arose in the Mendesian division of Egypt. Agesilaus, vigorously 
maintaining the cause of Nektanebis, defeated all the efforts of his 
opponent. Yet his great schemes against the Persian empire were 
abandoned, and nothing was effected as the result of his Egyptian 
expedition except the establishment of Nektanebis; who, having 
in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay longer, dismissed him in 
the winter season with large presents, and with a public donation 
to Sparta of two hundred and thirty talents. Agesilaus marched 
from the Nile towards Kyréné, in order to obtain from that town 
and its ports ships for the passage home. But he died on the 
march, without reaching Kyréné. His body was conveyed home 
by his troops, for burial, in a preparation of wax, since honey was 
not to be obtained.? 

Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, the ablest and 
most energetic of the Spartan kings. He has enjoyed the advan- 
tage, denied to every other eminent Grecian leader, that his cha 
racter and exploits have been set out in the most favorable point 
of view by a friend and companion,— Xenophon. Making every 
allowance for partiality in this picture, there will still remain a 
really great and distinguished character. We find the virtues of 


' Diodorus (xv, 93) differs from Plutarch and others (whom I follow) in 
respect to the relations of Tachos and Nektanebis with Agesilaus; affirm. 
ing that Agesilaus supported Tachos, and supported him with success, 
against Nektanebis. 

Compare Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2, 3. 

We find Chabrias serving Athens in the Chersonese —in 359-358 B. © 
(Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, s. 204). 

* Viodor. xv, 93; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 38-40; Cornelius Nepos, Ages. 8 
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a soldier, and the abilities of a commander, combined with strena- 
ous personal will and decision, in such measure as to ensure for 
Agesilaus constant ascendency over the minds of others far beyond 
what was naturally incident to his station ; and that, too, in spite of 
conspicuous bodily deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive 
on that point. Of the merits which Xenophon ascribes to him, 
some are the fair results of a Spartan education ;—his courage, 
simplicity of life, and indifference to indulgences, —his cheerful 
endurance of hardship under every form. But his fidelity to en- 
gagements, his uniform superiority to pecuniary corruption, and 
those winning and hearty manners which attached to him all around 
— were virtues not Spartan but personal to himself. We find in 
him, however, more analogy to Lysander —a man equally above 
reproach on the score of pecuniary gain — than to Brasidas or Kal- 
likratidas. Agesilaus succeeded to the throne, with a disputed title, 
under the auspices and through the intrigues of Lysander ; whose 
influence, at that time predominant both at Sparta and in Greece, 
had planted everywhere dekarchies and harmosts as instruments of 
ascendency for imperial Sparta — and under the name of Sparta, 
for himself. Agesilaus, too high-spirited to comport himself as sec- 
ond to any one, speedily broke through so much of the system as 
had been constructed to promote the personal dominion of Lysan- 
der ; yet without following out the same selfish aspirations, or seeke 
ing to build up the like individual dictatorship, on his own account 
His ambition was indeed unbounded, but it was for Sparta in the 
first place, and for himself only in the second. The misfortune 
was, that in his measures for upholding and administering the ime 
perial authority of Sparta, he still continued that mixture of do- 
mestic and foreign coercion (represented by the dekarchy and the 
harmost) which had been introduced by Lysander ; a sad contrast 
with the dignified equality, and emphatic repudiation of partisan 
interference, proclaimed by Brasidas, as the watchword of Sparta, 
at Akanthus and Toroné — and with the still nobler Pan-hellenic 
aims of Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Agesilaus was that spent 
in his three Asiatic campaigns, when acting under the miso-Per- 
sian impulse for which his panegyrist gives him so much credit. 


? Xenoph. Encom. Ages. vii, 7. Ei 0’ ad Kaddv Kai wiconépony eivat, ete, 
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He was here employed in a Pan-hellenic purpose, to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to Persia which Sparta her- 
self had imposed upon them a few years before, as the price of 
Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of Spar- 
ta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make war upon 
her near home. Here was an end of the Pan-hellenic sentiment, 
and of the truly honorable ambition, in the bosom of Agesilaus. 
He was recalled to make war nearer home. His obedience to the 
order of recall is greatly praised by Plutarch and Xenophon — in 
my judgment, with little reason, since he had no choice but to 
come back. But he came back an altered man. His miso-Per- 
sian feeling had disappeared, and had been exchanged for a miso- 
Theban sentiment which gradually acquired the force of a passion. 
As principal conductor of the war between 394-387 B.c., he 
displayed that vigor and ability which never forsook him in mili- 
tary operations. But when he found that the empire of Sparta 
near home could not be enforced except by making her the ally of 
Persia and the executor of a Persian rescript, he was content to 
purchase such aid, in itself dishonorable, by the still greater dishonor 
of sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, his policy seemed 
to succeed. From 387-379 B.c. (that is, down to the time of the 
revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas and his small band), 
the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central Greece, was contin- 
ually rising. But her injustice and oppression stand confessed 
even by her panegyrist Xenophon ; and this is just the period 
when the influence of Agesilaus was at its maximum. Afterwards 
we find him personally forward in sheltering Sphodrias from pun- 
ishment, and thus bringing upon his countrymen a war with Athens 
as well as with Thebes. In the conduct of that war his military 
operations were, as usual, strenuous and able, with a certain meas- 
ure of success. But on the whole, the war turns out unfavorably 
for Sparta. In 371 B.c., she is obliged to accept peace on terms 
very humiliating, as compared with her position in 387 B.c.; ang 
the only compensation which she receives, is, the opportunity of 
striking the Thebans out of the treaty, thus leaving them to con- 
tend single-handed against what seemed overwhelming odds. Of 
this intense miso-Theban impulse, which so speedily brought about 
the unexpected and crushing disaster at Leuktra, Agesilaus stands 
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out as the prominent spokesman. In the days of Spartan misfor- 
tune which followed, we find his conduct creditable and energetic, 
so far as the defensive position, n which Sparta then found her- 
self, allowed ; and though Plutarch seems displeased with him! for 
obstinacy in refusing to acknowledge the autonomy of Messéné (at 
the peace concluded after the battle of Mantinea), when acknowl- 
edged by all the other Greeks, — yet it cannot be shown that this 
refusal brought any actual mischief to Sparta; and circumstances 
might well have so turned out, that it would have been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and personal merits 
of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves little esteem. 
We are compelled to remark the melancholy contrast between the 
state in which he found Sparta at his accession, and that wherein he 
left her at his death —“ Marmoream invenit, lateritiam reliquit.” 
Nothing but the death of Epaminondas at Mantinea saved her from 
something yet worse; though it would be unfair to Agesilaus, while 
we are considering the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not 
to recollect that Epaminondas was an enemy more formidable thaa 
she had ever before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
expedition to Egypt, had the effect of establishing firmly the 
dominion of Nektanebis the native king, and of protecting that 
country for the time from being re-conquered by the Persians; 
an event that did not happen until a few years afterwards, during 
the reign of the next Persian king. Of the extensive revolt, 
however, which at one time threatened to wrest from the Persian 
crown Asia Minor as well as Egypt, no permanent consequence 
remained. The treachery of Orontes and Rheomithres so com- 
pletely broke up the schemes of the revolters, that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon still maintained the Persian empire (with the exception 
of Egypt), unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (apparently 
about a year after it, in 359-358 B. c.), having reigned forty-five 
or forty-six years.2 His death was preceded by ne of those 


} Plutarch, Agesil. c. 35. 

? Diodor. xv, 93. 

There ‘s a difference between Diodorus and the Astronomical Canon, in 
the statements about the length of reign, and date of death, of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, of about two years — 361 or 559 B. 0. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti 
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bloody tragedies which so frequently stained the transmission of a 
Persian sceptre. Darius, the eldest son of Artaxerxes, had been 
declared by his father successor to the throne. According to Per- 
sian custom, the successor thus declared was entitled to prefer any 
petition which he pleased; the monarch being held bound to grant 
it. Darius availed himself of the privilege to ask for one of the 
favorite inmates of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted 
a passion. The request so displeased Artaxerxes, that he seemed 
likely to make a new appointment as to the succession ; discarding 
Darius and preferring his younger son Ochus, whose interests were 
warmly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of the mon- 
arch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius was persuaded by a dis- 
contented courtier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for assassinating 
Artaxerxes ; but the plot was betrayed, and the king caused both 
Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. By this catastrophe the 
chance of Ochus was improved, and his ambition yet farther stim- 
ulated. But there still remained two princes, older than he — Ar- 
sames and Ariaspes. Both these brothers he contrived to put out 
of the way; the one by a treacherous deceit, entrapping him to 
take poison, — the other by assassination. Ochus thus stood next 
as successor to the crown, which was not long denied to him, — for 
Artaxerxes, now very old and already struck down by the fatal 
consummation respecting his eldest son, Darius, did not survive 
the additional sorrow of seeing his two other sons die so speedily 


Hellenici, Appendix, ch. 18. p. 316 —where the statements are brought 
together and discussed. Plutarch states the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
to have lasted sixty-two years (Plutarch, Artax. c. 33); which cannot be 
correct, though in what manner the error is to be amended, we cannot 
determine. 

An Inscription of Mylasa in Karia recognizes the forty-fifth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, and thus supports the statement in the Astronomical 
Canon, which assigns to him forty-six years of reign. See Boeckh, Corp. 
Inscr. No. 2691, with his comments, p. 470. 

This same inscription affords ground of inference respecting the duration 
of the revolt; for it shows that the Karian Maugolus recognized himself as 
satrap, and Artaxerxes as his sovereign, in the year beginning November 
359 B. c., wpich corresponds with the forty-fifth year of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon. The revolt therefore must have been suppressed before that period 
see Sievers, Geschichte von Griechenland bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia 
p. 373, note. 
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afterwards.! He expired, and his son Ochus, taking the name ot 
Artaxerxes, succeeded to him without opposition ; manifesting as 
king the same sangu_nary dispositions as those by which he had 
placed himself on the throne. 

During the two years following the battle of Mantinea, Athens, 
though relieved by the general peace from land-war, appears to 
have been entangled in serious maritime contests and difficulties. 
She had been considerably embarrassed by two events; by the 
Theban naval armament under Epaminondas, and by the submis- 
sion of Alexander of Phere to Thebes, — both events belonging 
to 864-363 B.c. It was in 363-362 B.c. that the Athenian 
Timotheus, — having carried on war with eminent success against 
Olynthus and the neighboring cities in the Thermaic Gulf, but 
with very bad success against Amphipolis, — transferred his forces 
to the war against Kotys king of Thrace near the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. The arrival of the Theban fleet in the Hellespont greatly 
distracted the Athenian general, and served as a powerful as 
sistance to Kotys; who was moreover aided by the Athenian gen- 


1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 29, 30; Justin, x, 1-3. 

Plutarch states that the lady whom the prince Darius asked for, was, 
Aspasia of Phokza — the Greek mistress of Cyrus the younger, who had 
fallen into the hands of Artaxerxes after the battle of Kunaxa, and had 
acquired a high place in the monarch’s affections. 

But if we look at the chronology of the case, it will appear hardly possi- 
ble that the lady who inspired so strong a passion to Darius, in or about 
361 8B. c., as to induce him to risk the displeasure of his father —and so 
decided a reluctance on the part of Artaxerxes to give her up —can have 
been the person who accompanied Cyrus to Kunaxa forty years before ; for 
the battle of Kunaxa was fought in 401 8. c. The chronological improba- 
bility would be still greater, if we adopted Plutarch’s statement that Arta- 
xerxes reigned sixty-two years’; for it is certain that the battle of Kunaxa 
occurred very near the beginning of his reign, and the death of his son 
Darius near the end of it. 

Justin states uhe circumstances which preceded the death of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon in a manner yet more tragical. He affirms that the plot against 
the life of Artaxerxes was concerted by Darius in conjunction with several 
of his brothers ; and that, on the plot being discovered, all these brothers, 
together with their wives and children, were ¢1t to death. Ochus, on com- 
ing to the throne, put to death a great namber of his kinsmen and of the 
principal persons about the court, together with their wives and children-= 
fearing « like conspiracy against himself. 
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eral Iphikrates, on this occasion serving his father-in-law against 
his country.! Timotheus is said to have carried on war against 
Kotys with advantage, and to have acquired for Athers a large 
plunder.? It would appear that his operations were of an aggress 
sive character, and that during his command in those regions the 
Athenian possessions in the Chersonese were safe from Kotys; for 
{phikrates would only lend his aid to Kotys towards defensive 
warfare ; retiring from his service when he began to attack the 
Athenian possessions in the Chersonese.3 

We do not know what circumstances brought about the dismissal 
or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But in the next 
year, we find Ergophilus as Athenian commander in the Cher- 
sonese, and Kallisthenes (seemingly) as Athenian commander 
against Amphipolis.4 The transmarine affairs of Athens, however, 
were far from improving. Besides that under the new general 
she seems to have been losing strength near the Chersonese, she 
had now upon her hands a new maritime enemy — Alexander of 
Phere. A short time previously, he had been her ally against 
Thebes, but the victories of the Thebans during the preceding 
year had so completely humbled him, that he now identified his 
cause with theirs; sending troops to join the expedition of 
Epaminondas into Peloponnesus,> and equipping a fleet to attack 
the maritime allies of Athens. His fleet captured the island of 
Tenos, ravaged several of the other Cyclades, and laid siege to 
Peparethos. Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end 
of August (362 8B. c.),6 two months after the battle of Mantinea, 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s. 153. 

£ The affirmation of Cornelius Nepos (Timotheus, ce. 1), that Timotheus 
made war on Kotys with such success as to bring into the Athenian trea- 
sury twelve hundred talents, appears extravagant as to amount; even if 
We accept it as generally true. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s. 155, 

4 See Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, p. 151, and the 
preceding page. 

M. Rehdantz has put together, with great eare and sagacity, all the frag- 
ments of evidence respecting this obscure period; and has elicited, as it 
geems to me, the most probable conclusions deducible from such scanty 
premises. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 5, 4. 

® We are fortunate enough to get this date exactly, — the twenty third 
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a fleet was equipped with the utmost activity, for the purpose of 
defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in the Hellespont. 
Vigorous etforts were required from all the trierarchs, and really 
exerted by some, to accelerate the departure of this fleet. But 
that portion of it, which, while the rest went to the Hellespont, 
was sent under Leosthenes to defend Peparethos,— met with a 
defeat from the ships of Alexander, with the loss of five triremes 
and six hundred prisoners.!. We are even told that soon after this 
naval advantage, the victors were bold enough to make a dash into 
the Peirzus itself (as Teleutias had done twenty-seven years be- 
fore), where they seized both property on shipboard and men on 
the quay, before there was any force ready to repel them.? The 
Thessalian marauders were ultimately driven back to their harbor 
of Pegase ; yet not without much annoyance to the insular con 
federates, and some disgrace to Athens. The defeated admiral 
Leosthenes was condemned to death; while several trierarchs, — 
who, instead of serving in person, had performed the duties incum- 
bent on them by deputy and by contract, were censured or put 
upon trial.3 

Not only had the affairs of Athens in the Hellespont become 
worse under Ergophilus than under Timotheus, but Kallisthenes 
also, who had succeeded Timotheus in the operations against Am- 
phipolis, achieved no permanent result. It would appear that the 
Amphipolitans, to defend themselves against Athens, had invoked 
the aid of the Macedonian king Perdikkas; and placed their city 
in his hands. That prince had before acted in conjunction with 
the Athenian force under Timotheus against Olynthus; and their 


of the month Metageitnion, in the archonship of Molon, — mentioned by 
Demosthenes adv. Polyklem, p. 1207, s. 5, 6. 

1 Diodor xvi, 95; Polyzenus, vi, 2, 1. 

? Polyenus, vi, 2, 2. 

It must have been about this time (362-361 B.c.) that Alexander of Phe 
ree sent envoys into Asia to engage the service of Charidemus and his mer. 
cenary band, then in or near the troad. His application was not accepted 
(Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 675, s. 192). 

* Demosthenes, de Corona Trierarch. p. 1230, s. 9 

Diodorus farther states that the Athenians place Chares in command 
of a fleet for the protection of the Hgean; but tha‘ this admiral took him- 
self off to Korkyra, and did nothing but plunder the allies (Diodor. xvi 
0&). 
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joint invasion had so much weakened the Ulynthians as to disable 
them from affording aid to Amphipolis. At least, this hypothesis 
explains how Amphipolis came now, for the first time, to be no 
longer a free city; but to be disjoined from Olynthus, and joined 
with (probably garrisoned by) Perdikkas, as a possession of Mace- 
donia.! Kallisthenes thus found himself at war under greater 
disadvantages than Timotheus ; having Perdikkas as his enemy, 
together with Amphipolis. Nevertheless, it would appear, he 
gained at first. great advantages, and reduced Perdikkas to the 
necessity of purchasing a truce by the promise to abandon the 
Amphipolitans. The Macedonian prince, however, having gained 
time during the truce to recover his strength, no longer thought 
of performing his promise, but held Amphipolis against the Athe. 
nians as obstinately as before. Kallisthenes had let slip an oppor 
tunity which never again returned. After having announced at 
Athens the victorious truce and the approaching surrender, he 
seems to have been compelled, on his return, to admit that he had 
been cheated into suspending operations, at a moment when (as 
it seemed) Amphipolis might have been conquered. For this 
misjudgment or misconduct he was put upon trial at Athens, on 
returning to his disappointed countrymen; and at the same time 
Ergophilus also, who had been summoned home from the Cherso 
nesus for his ill-success or bad management of the war against 
Kotys.2. The people were much incensed against both; but most 
against Ergophilus. Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenes 
was tried first, and condemned to death. On the next day, Ergo- 
philus was tried. But the verdict of the preceding day had dis- 
charged the wrath of the dikasts, and rendered them so much 
more indulgent, that they acquitted him.3 

Autokles was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. It was not merely 
against Kotys that his operations were necessary. The Prokon- 


' Compare Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s 174-176, and /Mschi- 
nes, Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

* The facts as stated in the text are the most probable result, as it seems 
to me, derivable from Auschines, Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

* Aristotel. Rhetoric. 1, 3, 3. 

Ergophilus seems to haye been fined (Demosthen. Fals. Leg p. 398, @ 
200 
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nesians, allies of Athens, required protection against the attacse 
of Kyzikus; besides which, there was another necessity yet more 
urgent. The stock of corn was becoming short, and the price 
rising, not merely at Athens, but at many of the islands im the 
Agean, and at Byzantium and other places. There prevailed 
therefore unusual anxiety, coupled with keen competition, for the 
eorn in course of importation from the Euxine. The Byzantines, 
Chalkedonians, and Kyzikenes, had already begun to detain the 
passing corn-ships, for the supply of their own markets ; and noth- 
ing less than a powerful Athenian fleet could ensure the safe 
transit of such supplies to Athens herself.!| The Athenian fleet, 
guarding the Bosphorus even from the Hieron inwards (the chapel 
near the junction of the Bosphorus with the Euxine), provided 
safe convoy for the autumnal exports of this essential article. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, Autokles was favored 
with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt of a powerful 
Thracian named Miltokythes against that prince. This revolt so 
alarmed Kotys, that he wrote a letter to Athens in a submissive 
tone, and sent envoys to purchase peace by various concessions. 
At the same time Miltokythes also first sent envoys — next, went 
in person— to Athens, to present his own case and solicit aid. 
He was however coldly received. The vote of the Athenian 
assembly, passed on hearing the case (and probably procured in 
part through the friends of Iphikrates), was so unfavorable,2 as to 
send him away not merely in discouragement, but in alarm ; while 
Kotys recovered all his power in Thrace, and even became master 
of the Sacred Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this imprudent vote, the Athenians really 
intended to sustain Miltokythes against Kotys. Their general 
Autokles was recalled after a few mcnths, and put upon his trial 
for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy unassisted.3 


* Demosthen. ady. Polyklem. p. 1207, s. 6 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 655, s. 122; cont. Polyklem. p- 1207. 

ére MiAtoxvOne anéotn Kotvoc....... eypagn Te wap’ viv whgproua Tocov- 
Fov, dv’ ob MiAtonbOne piv aT HA Te HoBnSete kat vouoac buac ob Tpocéyety 
abr@, Koruc 62 éyxoaric Tov Te dpove Tov iepov Kal TOV Snoarpwv éyévero. 

The word am7Ave implies that Miltokythes was at Athens in person. 

The humble letter written by Kotys, in his first alarm at the revolt of 
Miltokythes, is referred to by the orator, p. 658, s. 136, 137. 


? Demosthenes adv. Polykl. p. 1210, s. 16; Demosthenes cont. Aristok 
B 655, s. 123. 
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How the trial ended or how the justice of the case stood, we are 
unable to make out from the passing allusions of Demosthenes. 
Menon was sent as commander tc the Hellespont to supersede 
Autokles ; and was himself again superseded after a few months, 
by Timomachus. Convoy for the corn-vessels out of the Euxine 
became necessary anew, as in the preceding year; and was fur- 
nished a second time during the autumn of 361 B. c. by the Athe- 
nian ships of war;! not merely for provisions under transport to 
Athens, but also for those going to Maroneia, Thasos, and other 
places in or near Thrace. But affairs in the Chersonese became 
yet more unfavorable to Athens. In the winter of 361-360 B. 
c., Kotys, with the codperation of a body of Abydene citizens 
and Sestian exiles, who crossed the Hellespont from Abydos, con- 
trived to surprise Sestos;? the most important place in the Chere 
sonese, and the guard-post of the Hellespont on its European 
side, for all vessels passing in or out. The whole Chersonese 
was now thrown open to his aggressions. He made preparations 
for attacking Eleus and Krithété, the two other chief possessions 


1 Demosthen. adv. Polyklem, p. 1212, s. 24-26; p. 1213, s. 27; p. 1225, 8, 
71. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 673, 8.187. ’Ex yap ‘ABidov, tie Tov 
Gravta xpovov buiv éyS pac, kal bev hoav of Syordv xatadaBdrrec, cic Byo~ 
Tov dvéGauvev, Hv sive Korvg. (He is speaking of Charidemus.) 

The other oration of Demosthenes (adv. Polykl. p. 1212) contains dis- 
tinct intimation that Sestos was not lost by the Athenians unti after Noveme 
ber 361 B.c. Apollodorus the Athenian trierarch was in the town at that 
time, as well as various friends whom he mentions; so that Sestos must 
have been still an Athenian possession in November 361 Bz. c. 

It is lucky for some points of historical investigation, that the purpose 
of this oration against Polykles (composed by Demosthenes, but spoken by 
Apollodorus) requires great precision and specification of dates, even to 
months and days. Apollodorus complains that he has been constrained to 
bear the expense of a trierarchy, for four months beyond the year in which 
it was incumbent upon him jointly with a colleague. He sues the person 
whose duty it was to have relieved him as successor at the end of the year, 
but who had kept aloof and cheated him. The trierarchy of Apollodorus - 
began in August 362 B.c., and lasted (not merely to Aug. 361 B.¢., its le 
gal term, but) to November 361 B. c. 

Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabriz, etc. p. 144, note), in the valuable 
chapters which he devotes to the obscure chronology 2f the period, has over- 
looked this exact indication of the time after which the Athenians lost Ses 
tos. He supposes the loss to have taken place two or three years earlier. 
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of Athens, aad endeavored to prevail on Iphikrates to take part 
in his projects. But that general, though he had assisted Kotys 
in defence against Athens, refused to commit the more patent trea- 
son involved in aggressive hostility against her. He even quitted 
Thrace, but not daring at once to visit Athens, retired to Lesbos.! 
In spite of his refusal, however, the settlers and possessions of 
Athens in the Chersonese were attacked and imperiled by Kotys, 
who claimed the whole peninsula as his own, and established toll- 
gatherers at Sestos to levy the dues both of strait and harbor.? 
The fortune of Athens in these regions was still unpropitious. 
All her late commanders, Ergophilus, Autokles, Menon, Timoma- 
chus, bad been successively deficient in means, in skill, or in fidel- 
ity, and had undergone accusation at home. Timomachus was 
now superseded by Kephisodotus, a man of known enmity towards 
doth Iphikrates and Kotys.4 But Kephisodotus achieved no more 
ihan his predecessors, and had even to contend against a new 
enemy, who crossed over from Abydos to Sestos to reinforce 
Kotys — Charidemus with the mercenary division under his com 
mand. That officer, since his service three years before under 
Timotkeus against Amphipolis, had been for some time in Asia, 
especially in the troad. He hired himself to the satrap Arta- 
bazus; of whose embarrassments he took advantage to seize by 
fraud the towns of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium; intending to hold 
them as a little principality.5 Finding his position, however, ulti- 
mately untenable against the probable force of the satrap, he sent 
a letter across to the Chersonese, to the Athenian commander 
Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes to transport his divi- 
sion across to Europe; in return for which, if granted, he engaged 
to crush Kotys and reconquer the Chersonese for Athens. This 
proposition, whether accepted or not, was never realized; for 


‘ Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s. 155. 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 658, s. 136; p. 679, s. 211. 

What is said in the latter passage about the youthful Kersobleptes, 18 
doubtless not less true of his father Kotys. 


* Demosthen. pro Phormione, p. 960, s. 64; Demosth, Eals. Leg. p. 398, 
8, 200. 


“ Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, s. 184. 


* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 671 s.183. Compare Peendo-Aristot 
Cconomic. ii, 30. 
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Charidemus was enabled, through a truce unexpectedly granted 
to him by the satrap, to cross over from Abydos to Sestos without 
any Athenian ships. But as soon as he found himself’ in the 
Chersonese, far from aiding Athens to recover that peninsula, he 
actually took service with Kotys against her; so that Eleus and 
Krithété, her chief remaining posts, were in greater peril than 
ever.! 

The victorious prospects of Kotys, however, were now unexe 
pectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty-four years he was 
assassinated by two brothers, Python and Herakleides, Greeks 
from the city of Anus in Thrace, and formerly students under 
Plato at Athens. They committed the act to avenge their father; 
upon whom, as it would appear, Kotys had inflicted some brutal 
insult, under the influence of that violent and licentious temper 
which was in him combined with an energetic military character.? 


} Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, 673. 

The orator reads a letter (not cited however) from the governor of Kri- 
thété, announcing the formidable increase of force which threatened the 
place since the arrival of Charidemus. 

2 Aristotle (Politic. v, 8, 12) mentions the act and states that the two 
young men did it to avenge their father. He does not expressly say what 
Kotys had done to the father; but he notices the event in illustration of the 
general category, —IloAdal 0’ éxvSéoerg yeyévnvtar kai bua TO sig TO COua 
aioyivecdat TOV povapywr TLva¢ (compare what Tacitus says about mos ree 
gius— Annal. vi,1). Aristotle immediately adds another case of cruel 
mutilation inflicted by Kotys,—’Adapac 0’ anéotn Korvoc 61d 7d éxtundjvat 
bn’ abrod raic Ov, o¢ bBptouévoc 

Compare, about Kotys, Theopompus, Fragm. 33, ed. Didot, ap. Athenss. 
xii, p. 531, 532. 

Boéhnecke Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, p. 725, 726) 
places the death of Kotys in 359 b. c.; and seems to infer from Athenzus 
(vi, p. 248; xii, p. 531) that he had actual communication with Philip of 
Macedon as king, whose accession took place between Midsummer 360 and 
Midsummer 359 B.c. But the evidence does not appear to me to bear out 
such a conclusion. ; 

The story cited by Athenzeus from Hegesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be true about this Kotys, because it seems im- 
possible that Philip, in the first year of his reign, can have had any such 
flatterer as Kleisophus; Philip being at that time in the greatest politi- 
cal embarrassments, out of which he was only rescued by his indefatigable 
energy and ability. And the journey of Philiy to Onokarsis, also men- 
tioned by Athenzeus out of Theopompus, does nr mply any personal com- 
munication with Kotys. 
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Having made their escape, Python and his brother rei.red te 
Athens, where they were received with every demonstration of 
honor, and presented with the citizenship as well as with golden 
wreaths; partly as tyrannicides, partly as having relieved the 
Athenians from an odious and formidah.2 enemy.! Disclaiming 
the warm eulogies heaped upon him by various speakers in the 
assembly, Python is said to have replied —“It was a god whe 
did the deed; we only lent our hands:”? an anecdote, which, 
whether it be truth or fiction, illustrates powerfully the Greek 
admiration of tyrannicide. 

The death of Kotys gave some relief to Athenian affairs in the 
Chersonese. Of his children, even the eldest, Kersobleptes, was 
only a youth :’ moreoye two other Thracian chiefs, Berisades and 
Amadokus, now started up as pretenders to shares in the kingdom 
of Thrace. Kersobleptes employed as his main support and min- 
ister the mercenary general Charidemus, who either had already 
married, or did now marry, his sister; a nuptial connection had 
been formed in like manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named 
Simon and Bianor —and by Berisades with an Athenian citizen 
named Athenodorus, who (like Iphikrates and others) had founded 
a city, and possessed a certain independent dominion, in or near 
the Chersonese.4 These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus united 
themselves by nuptial ties to the princes whom they served, as 
Seuthes had proposed to Xenophon, and as the Italian Condottieri 
of the fifteenth century ennobled themselves by similar alliance 
with princely families — for example, Sforza with the Visconti of 
Milan. All these three Thracian competitors were now represented 
by Grecian agents. But at first, it seems, Charidemus on behalf 
of Kersobleptes was the strongest. He and his army were near 
Perinthus on the north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian 


My opinion is, that the assassination of Kotys dates more probably in 
860 B. c. 

‘ Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142; p. 662, s. 150; p. 675, s 
193. Plutarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 E.; Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p 1126,B 

* Plutarch, De Sui Laude, ut sup. 

* Demosthen. cont. Aristokr. p. 674, s. 193. expaxtrAdcov, etc. 

* Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623, 624, s. 8-12; p. 64, s. 153 (in which 
passage x7deor7¢ may be fairly taken to mean any near :onnection by mare 
riage). 

About Athenodorus compare Isokrates Or viii, (de Pay’'e) 8, 31 
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commander, K »phisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of 
ten triremes, in order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair promises 
which Charidemus had made in his letter from Asia. But Cha- 
ridemus treated the Athenians as enemies, attacked by surprise the 
seamen on shore, and inflicted upon them great damage. He then 
pressed the Chersonese severely for several months, and marched 
even into the midst of it, to protect a nest of pirates whom the 
Athenians were besieging at the neighboring islet on its western 
coast — Alopekonnesus. At length, after seven months of unpro- 
fitable warfare (dating from the death of Kotys), he forced Kephi- 
sodotus to conclude with him a convention so disastrous and dis- 
honorable, that as soon as known at Athens, it was indignantly 
repudiated.!_ Kephisodotus, being recalled in disgrace, was put 
upon his trial, and fined; the orator Demosthenes (we are told), 
who had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, being among 
his accusers.” 

Among the articles of this unfavorable convention, one was that 


' Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 674-676, s. 193-199. 

In sect. 194, are the words, 7xKe d6& Kn gdiobdotocg otpatnyar, 
mpo¢ dv adroc (Charidemus) éreupe tiv extotoAny éxeivny, kai al tprpperg, 
@i, 57’ hy ddnia ta THe owTnpiac abvT@, Kai pu) OvyxwpodvTog ’AptaBalov odCerw 
EueAdov avtov. ; 

The verb 7xe refers, in my judgment — not to the first coming out of Ke- 
phisodotus from Athens to take the command, as Weber (Comment. ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 460) and other commentators think, but — to 
the coming of Kephisodotus with ten triremes to Perinthus, near which 
place Charidemus was, for the purpose of demancing fulfilment of what 
the latter had promised ; see s. 196. When Kephisodotus came to him at 
Perinthus (7apdvro¢ tod otpatnyot — mpd¢ bv THv emvoToAny éEreTouher —s. 
195) to make this demand, then Charidemus, instead of behaving honestly, 
acted like a traitor and an enemy. The allusion to this antecedent letter 
from Charidemus to Kephisodotus, shows that the latter must have been on 
the spot for some time, and therefore that 7xe cannot refer to his first com- 
ing out. 

The term +d yupvag (s. 196) counts, I presume, from the death of Kotys, 

* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 199 ; A&schines cont. Ktesiphont. 
p. 384, c. 20. 

Demosthenes himself may probably have been among the trierarchs cal, 
led before the dikastery as witnesses to prove what took place at Perinthus 
and Alopekonnesus (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 200); Euthykles 
the speaker of the discourse against Aristokrates, had been himself alse 
among the officers serving (p. 675, s. 196; p. 683, s. 223). 
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the Greek city of Kardia should be specially reserved to Charide- 
mus himself. That city — eminently convenient from its situation 
on the isthmus connecting the Chersonese with Thrace — claimed 
by the Athenians as within the Chersonese, yet at the same time 
intensely hostile to Athens — became his principal station! He 
was fortunate enough to seize, through treachery, the person of the 
Thracian Miltokythes, who had been the pronounced enemy of Ko- 
tys, and had cooperated with Athens. But he did not choose te 
hand over this important prisoner to Kersobleptes, because the life 
of Miltokythes would thus have been saved: it not being the cus= 
tom of Thracians, in their intestine disputes, to put each other to 
death.2 We remark with surprise a practice milder than that of 
Greece, amidst a people decidedly more barbarous and bloodthirsty, 
than the Greeks. Charidemus accordingly surrendered Miltoky- 
thes to the Kardians, who put the prisoner with his son into a boat, 
took them a little way out to sea, slew the son before the eyes of 
the father, and then drowned the father himself’ It is not improb- 
able that there may have been some special antecedent causes, 
occasioning intense antipathy on the part of the Kardians towards 
Miltokythes, and inducing Charidemus to hand him over to them 
as an acceptable subject for revenge. However this may be, their 
savage deed kindled violent indignation among all the Thracians, 
and did much injury to the cause of Kersobleptes and Charidemus. 
Though Kephisodotus had been recalled, and though a considerable 
mterval elapsed before any successor came from Athens, yet Beri 
sades and Amadokus joined their forces in one common accord, 
and sent to the Athenians propositions of alliance, with request for 
pecuniary aid. Athenodorus, the general of Berisades, putting 
imself at the head of Thracians and Athenians together, found 
aimself superior in the field to Kersobleptes and Charidemus; 
whom he constrained to accept a fresh convention dictated by him- 
self. Herein it was provided, that the kingdom of Thrace should 
be divided in equal portions between the three competitors; that 
all three should concur in surrendering the Chersonese to Athens; 


Demosthen, cont. Aristokrat. p. 679, s.2U9; p. 681,s.216. Demosthen 
de Halonneso. p. 87, s. 42. 
* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. Pp: 676, s. 201. ov« 62 7U¢ vouipou Toic Coe 
Sv zAAjAoW¢ aroKTLvvivaL, ete. 
* Demosthenes, cont. Aristokrat. p. 677 s. 201, 
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and that the son of a leading man named Iphiades at Sestus, held 
by Charidemus as hostage for the adherence of that city, should 
be surrendered to Athens also.! 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised to Athens 
the full acquisition which she desired. Considering the thing as 
done, the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander in one trireme 
to receive the surrender, but omitted to send the money requested 
by Athenodorus ; who was accordingly constrained to disband his 
army for want of pay. Upon this Kersobleptes and Charidemus 
at once threw up their engagement, refused to execute the conven- 
tion just sworn, and constrained Chabrias, who had come without 
any force, to revert to the former convention concluded with Ke- 
phisodotus. Disappointed and indignant, the Athenians disavowed 
the act of Chabrias, in spite of his high reputation. They sent ten 
envoys to the Chersonese, insisting that the convention of Atheno- 
dorus should be resworn by all the three Thracian competitors — 
Berisades, Amadokus, Kersobleptes; if the third declined, the 
envoys were instructed to take measures for making war upon him, 
while they received the engagements of the other two. But such a 
mnission, without arms, obtained nothing from Charidemus and Ker- 
sobleptes, except delay or refusal ; while Berisades and Amadokus 
sent to Athens bitter complaints respecting the breach of faith. At 
length, after some months —just after the triumphant conclusion 
of the expedition of Athens against Eubcea (358 B. c.) —the Athe- 
nian Chares arrived in the Chersonese, at the head of a consider- 
able mercenary force. Then at length the two recusants were 
compelled to swear anew to the convention of Athenodorus, in the 
presence of the latter as well as of Berisades and Amadokus.? 


1 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, s. 202-204. 

Aristotle (Politic. v. 5, 9) mentions the association or faction of Iphiades 
as belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos. Perhaps there may have been an 
Abydene association now exercising influence at Sestos; at least we are 
told, that the revolution which deprived the Athenians of Sestos, was 
accomplished in part by exiles who crossed from Abydos; something like 
the relation between Argos and Corint! 1the years immediately preced- 
ing the peace of Antalkidas. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 678, p. 205, 206; p. 680. 5. 211, 212 
The arrival of Chares in the Hellespont is marked by Demosthenes as 
immediately following the expedition of Athens to ¢rive the Thebans out 
of Eubeea, which took place about the middle of 358 B. c 
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And it would appear that before long, its conditions were realized. 
UCharidemus surrendered the Chersonese, of course including its 
principal town Sestos, to Athens;! yet he retained for himself 
Kardia,? which was affirmed (though the Athenians denied it) not 
to be included in the boundaries of that peninsula. The kingdom 
of Thrace was also divided between Kersobleptes, Berisades, and 
Amadokus; which triple division, diminishing the strength of each, 
was regarded by Athens as a great additional guarantee for her 
secure possession of the Chersonese.3 


‘ We see that Sestos must have been surrendered on this occasion, 
although Diodorus describes it as having been conquered by Chares five 
years afterwards, in the year 353 B. c. (Diod. xvi, 34). It is evident from 
the whole tenor of the oration of Demosthenes, that Charidemus did actu- 
ally surrender the Chersonese at this time. Had he still refused to surren- 
der Sestos, the orator would not have failed to insist on the fact emphati- 
cally against him. Besides, Demosthenes says, comparing the conduct of 
Philip towards the Olynthians, with that of Kersobleptes towards Athens 
—éxeivoc éxelvorg Tloridarav obyi tyvixadr’ amédwkev, vik’ amoorepEely 
ovKeW oldg 7 Hv, Gorep tpiv KepooBAéntn¢g Xeppovnoov (p. 656. s. 128). 
This distinctly announces that the Chersonese was gtven back to Athens, 
though reluctantly and tardily, by Kersobleptes. Sestos must have been 
given up along with it, as the principal and most valuable post upon all 
accounts. If it be true (as Diodorus states) that Chares in 353 B. c. took 
Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of military age and reduced the rest 
to slavery — we must suppose the town again to have revolted between 358 
and 353 B. c.; that is, during the time of the Social War; which is highly 
probable. But there is much in the statement of Diodorus which f£ cannot 
distinctly make out; for he says that Kersobleptes in 353 B. c., on account 
of his hatred towards Philip, surrendered to Athens all the cities in the 
Chersonese except Kardia. That had already been done in 358 ».c., and 
without any reference to Philip; and if after surrendering the ‘thersonese 
in 358 B. c., Kersobleptes had afterwards reconquered it, so ar wu have it 
again in his possession in the beginning of 353 B. c.— it seems rL.accounte 
able that Demosthenes should say nothing about the reconquest in his orae 
tion against Aristokrates, where he is trying to make all poivcs possible 
against Kersobleptes. 

2 Demosth, cont. Aristokrat. p. 681, s. 216. 

> Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623, s.8; p. 654,s.121 The vhronology 
of these events as given by Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabciz, ete. p. 
147) appears to me nearly correct, in spite of the strong objection expressed 
against it by Weber (Prolegg. ad Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. ly:xiii,) — 
and more exact than the chronology of Béhnecke, Forschungen, p. 727, 
who places the coming out of KephisoZotus as general to the Uhersonese 
in 358 B. 0, whic is, I think, a full year teo late. Rehdantz doe: now allow, 
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It was thus that Athens at length made good her possession of 
the Chersonese against the neighboring Thracian potentates. And 
it would seem that her transmarine power, with its dependencies 
and confederates, now stood at a greater height than it had ever 
reached since the terrible reverses of 405 B. c. Among them were 
numbered not only a great number of the Augean islands (even the 
largest, Eubcea, Chios, Samos, and Rhodes), but also the conti+ 
nental possessions of Byzantium — the Chersonese — Maroneia! 
with other places on the southern coast of Thrace — and Pydna, 
Methoné, and Potidza, with most of the region surrounding the 
Thermaic Gulf2 This last portion of empire had been acquired at 
the cost of the Olynthian fraternal alliance of neighboring cities, 
against which Athens too, as well as Sparta, by an impulse most 
disastrous for the future independence of Greece, had made war 
with inauspicious success. The Macedonian king Perdikkas, with 
@ just instinct towards the future aggrandizement of his dynasty, 
had assisted her in thus weakening Olynthus; feeling that the 
towns on the Thermaic Gulf, if they formed parts of a strong Olyn- 
thian confederacy of brothers and neighbors, reciprocally attached 
and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more effectively, than 
if they were half-reluctant dependencies of Athens, even with the 
chances of Athenian aid by sea. The aggressive hand of Athens 
against Olynthus, indeed, between 368-363 B. C., was hardly less 
mischievous, to Greece generally, than that of Sparta had been 
between 382-380 B. c. Sparta had crushed the Olynthian con- 
federacy in its first brilliant promise — Athens prevented it from 
rearing its head anew. Both conspired to break down the most 
effective barrier against Macedonian aggrandizement; neither were 
found competent to provide any adequate protection to Greece im 
its room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Chersonese,3 lasted 


as I think he ought to do, for a certain interval between Kephisodotus and 
the Ten Envoys, during which Athenodorus acted for Athens. 

! Demosthen. cont. Polyklem, p. 1212, s. 26. 

2 Demosthen. Philippic. I, p. 41, s. 6. elyowen rvore hucic, © dvdpec ‘ASH 
»eiot, Midvan cai Moridarav kai MeVevny kai ravta Tov TOTOV TOD 
Tov oikelov KvKAy, ete. 

2 T have not made any meation of the expedition against Euboa (where 
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but for a moment. During the very same year, there occurred 
that revolt among her principal allies, known by the name of the 
Social War, which gave to her power a fatal shock, and left the 
field comparatively clear for the early aggressions of her yet more 
formidable enemy — Philip of Macedon. That prince had already 
emerged trom his obscurity as a hostage in Thebes, and had sue 
ceeded his brother Perdikkas, slain in a battle with the Illyrians, 
as king (360-359 8B. c.). At first, his situation appeared not 
merely difficult, but almost hopeless. Not the most prescient eye 
in Greece could have recognized, in the inexperienced youth strug- 
gling at his first accession against rivals at home, enemies abroad, 
and embarrassments of every kind —the future conqueror of Che- 
roneia, and destroyer of Grecian independence. How, by his own 
genius, energy, and perseverance, assisted by the faults and dissen- 
sions of his Grecian enemies, he attained his inauspicious eminence 
«— will be recounted in my subsequent volume. 


At the opening of my ninth volume, after the surrender of Athens, 
Greece was under the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent 
city-communities were more completely regimented under one chief 
than they had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being both 
numbered among the followers of Sparta. 

But the conflicts recounted in these two volumes (during an in. 
terval of forty-four years — 404-408 B. c. to 360-359 B. c.) have 
wrought the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited, 
and more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority, than she had 
been at any time since the Persian invasion. Thebes, Sparta, and 
Athens, had all been engaged in weakening each other; in which, 
unhappily, each has been far more successful than in strengthening 


by Athens drove the Theban invaders out of that island), though it occur: 
red just about the same time as the recovery of the Chersonese. 

That expedition will more properly come to be spoken of in my next 
volume. But the recovery of the Chersonese was the closing event of a 
series of proceedings which had been going on for four years ; so that J 
could hardly leave that series unfinished. 
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herself. The maritime power of Athens is now indeed considerable, 
and may be called very great, if compared with the state of degra- 
dation to which she had beer. brought in 403 B. c. But it will 
presently be seen how unsubstantial is the foundation of her au- 
thority, and how fearfully she has fallen off from that imperial 
feeling and energy which ennobled her ancestors under the advice 
of Perikles. 

‘ is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN 
ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 


In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the history 
of the Grecian communities in Sicily to the close of the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse, where Nikias and Demosthenes with nearly their 
entire armament perished by so lamentable a fate. I now resume 
from that point the thread of Sicilian events, which still continues 
so distinct from those of Peloponnesus and Eastern Greece, that 
it is inconvenient to include both in the same chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in Septem- 
ber 413 B.C.) excited the strongest sensation throughout every 
part of the Grecian world, we may imagine the intoxication of tri- 
umph with which it must have been hailed in Sicily. It had been 
achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies aiding) by the 
united efforts of nearly all the Grecian cities in the island, — for 
all of them had joined Syracuse as soon as her prospects became 
decidedly encouraging; except Naxos and Katana, whicn were 
allied with the Athenians,—and Agrigentum, which remained neu- 
tral. Unfortunately we know little or nothing of the proceedings 


1 Thucyd. vii, 50-58. 
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of the Syracusans, immediately following upon circumstances of so 
much excitement and interest. They appear to have carried on 
war against Katana, where some fugitives from the vanquished 
Athenian army contributed to the resistance against them.! But 
both this city and Naxos, though exposed to humiliation and dan- 
ger as allies of the defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without 
the loss of their independence. The allies of Syracuse were prob- 
ably not eager to attack them, and thereby to aggrandize that city 
farther; while the Syracusans themselves also would be sensible 
of great exhaustion, arising from the immense efforts through which 
alone their triumph had been achieved. The pecuniary burdens 
to which they had been obliged to submit — known to Nikias dur- 
ing the last months of the siege,? and fatally misleading his judg- 
ment, — were so heavy as to task severely their powers of endur- 
ance. After paying, and dismissing with appropriate gratitude, the 
numerous auxiliaries whom they had been obliged to hire, — after 
celebrating the recent triumph, and decorating the temples, in a 
manner satisfactory to the exuberant joy of the citizens} — there 
would probably be a general disposition to repose rather than to 
aggressive warfare. There would be much destruction to be re- 
paired throughout their territory, poorly watched or cultivated 
during the year of the siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of exas- 
peration and vengeance against Athens, combined with gratitude 
towards the Lacedemonians, was too powerful to be balked. A 
confident persuasion reigned throughout Greece that Athens 
could not hold out for one single summer after her late terrific 
disaster; a persuasion, founded greatly on the hope of a large 
auxiliary squadron to act against her from Syracuse and her other 
enemies in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian distress, 
such enemies of course became more numerous. Especially the 
city of Thurii in Italy,5 which had been friendly to Athens and 
had furnished aid to Demosthenes in his expedition to Sicily, now 
underwent a change, banished three hundred of the leading philo- 
«ithenian citizens (among them the rhetor Lysias), and espoused 


* Lysias, Orat. xx, (pro Polystrato) s. 26, 27. 
® Thucyd. vii, 48, 49. 


Thucyd. viii, 2; compare vii, 55. 
® Thucyd. vii, 33-57 ; Dionysius Halikarn. Judic. de Lysia, p. 453. 


3 Diodor. xiii, 34. 
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the Peloponnesian cause with ardor. The feeling of reaction at 
Thurii, and of vengeance at Syracuse, stimulated the citizens of 
both places to take active part in an effort promising to be easy 
and glorious, for the destruction of Athens and her empire. And 
volunteers were doubtless the more forward, as the Persian satraps 
of the sea-board were now competing with each other in invitations 
to the Greeks, with offers of abundant pay. 

Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 B.c. (the year fol- 
lowing the catastrophe of the Athenian armament,) a Sicilian 
squadron of twenty triremes from Syracuse and two from Selinus, 
under the command of Hermokrates, reached Peloponnesus and 
joined the Lacedemonian fleet in its expedition across the gean 
to Miletus. Another squadron of ten triremes from Thurii, under 
the Rhodian Dorieus, and a farther reinforcement from Tarentum, 
and Lokri, followed soon after. It was Hermokrates who chiefly 
instigated his countrymen to this effort.! Throughout the trying 
months of the siege, he had taken a leading part in the defence of 
Syracuse, seconding the plans of Gylippus with equal valor and 
discretion. As commander of the Syracusan squadron in the main 
fleet now acting against Athens in the Aigean (events already de- 
scribed in my sixty-first chapter), his conduct was not less dis- 
tinguished. He was energetic in action, and popular in his behavior 
towards those under his command; but what stood out most cone 
spicuously as well as most honorably, was his personal incorrupti- 
bility. While the Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted 
the bribes of Tissaphernes, conniving at his betrayal of the come 
mon cause and breach of engagement towards the armament, 
with indifference to the privations of their own unpaid seamen, — 
Hermokrates and Dorieus were strenuous in remonstrance, eves 
to the extent of drawing upon themselves the indignant displeasurt 
of the Peloponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of the satrap 
himself.2. They were the more earnest in performing this duty, 
because the Syracusan and Thurian triremes were manned by 
freemen in larger proportion than the remaining fleet.3 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained by Hermokra- 
tes and his companions in crossing the sea from Sicily, — that one 


! Thuceyd. viii, 26, 35, 91. * Thucyd. viii, 29, 45, 78, 84. 
® Thucyd. viii, 84. 
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single effort weuld gloriously close the war, — was far from being 
realized. Athens resisted with unexpected energy ; the Lacedze- 
monians were so slack and faint-hearted, that they even let slip 
the golden opportunity presented to them by the usurpation of the 
Athenian Four Hundred. Tissaphernes was discovered to be studi- 
ously starving and protracting the war for purposes of his own, 
which Hermokrates vainly tried to counter-work by a personal 
visit and protest at Sparta.! Accordingly, the war trailed on with 
fluctuating success, and even renovated efficiency on the part of 
Athens; so that the Syracusans at home, far from hearing an- 
nounced the accomplishment of those splendid anticipations under 
which their squadron had departed, received news generally unfa- 
vorable, and at length positively disastrous. They were informed 
that their seamen were ill-paid and distressed; while Athens, far 
from striking her colors, had found means to assemble a fleet at 
Samos competent still to dispute the mastery of the Augean. 
They heard of two successive naval defeats, which the Pelopon- 
nesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the Hellespont? (one at 
Kynossema, — 411 8B. ¢.,—a second between Abydos and Dar- 
‘danus,— 410 B. c.); and at length of a third, more decisive and 
calamitous than the preceding, —the battle of Kyzikus (409 s. 
C.), wherein the Lacedzemonian admiral Mindarus was slain, and 
the whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In this defeat the 
Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. Their seamen were 
compelled to burn all their triremes without exception, in order to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy; and were 
left destitute, without clothing or subsistence, on the shores of the 
Propontis amidst the satrapy of Pharnabazus.3 That satrap, with 
generous forwardness, took them into his pay, advanced to them 
clothing and provision for two months, and furnished them with 
timber from the woods of Mount Ida to build fresh ships. At 
Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramyttium, one great place of ex- 
port for Idan timber), where the reconstruction took place, the 
Syracusans made themselves so acceptable and useful to the citi- 
zens, that a vote of thanks and a grant of citizenship was passed 
to all of them who chose to accept it.4 


' Thucyd. viii, 85. * Thucyd. viii, 105; Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 7 
» Xen Hellen. i, 1, 19 ° Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 23-2¢. 
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In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedzemonians by Hippokrates, surviving second 
officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched condition of 
the defeated armament— “ Our honor is gone. Mindarus is slain. 
The men are hungry. We know not what to do.”! This curious 
despatch has passed into history, because it was intercepted by 
the Athenians, and never reached its destination. But without 
doubt the calamitous state of facts, which it was intended to make 
known, flew rapidly, under many different forms of words, both to 
Peloponnesus and to Syracuse. Sad as the reality was, the first 
impression made by the news would probably be yet sadder; 
since the intervention of Pharnabazus, whereby the sufferers were 
so much relieved, would hardly be felt or authenticated until after 
some interval. At Syracuse, the event on being made known 
excited not only powerful sympathy with the sufferers, but also 
indignant displeasure against Hermokrates and his colleagues ; 
who, having instigated their countrymen three years before, by 
sanguine hopes and assurances, to commence a foreign expedition 
for the purpose of finally putting down Athens, had not only 
achieved nothing, but had sustained a series of reverses, ending 
at length in utter ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pro- 
nounced to be incapable of farther resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the 
defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banishment was passed at 
Syracuse against Hermokrates and his colleagues. The sentence 
was transmitted to Asia, and made known by Hermokrates him 
self to the armament, convoked in public meeting. While lament- 
ing and protesting against its alleged injustice and illegality, he 
entreated the armament to maintain unabated good behavior for 
the future, and to choose new admirals for the time, until the suc- 
cessors nominated at Syracuse should arrive. The news was 
heard with deep regret by the trierarchs, the pilots, and the mari- 
time soldiers or marines; who, attached to Hermokrates from his 
popular manner, his constant openness of communication with 
them, and his anxiety to collect their opinions, loudly proclaimed 
that they would neither choose, nor serve under, any other lead- 


1 Hen. Hellen. i, 1,23. “Eppee ra Kkada. Mivdapog anecooia: metvavre 
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ers.! But the admirals repressed this disposition, deprecating any 
resistance to the decree of the city. They laid down their com- 
mand, inviting any man dissatisfied with them to prefer his com. 
plaint at once publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the many 
victories and glorious conflicts, both by land and sea, which had 
knit them together by the ties of honorable fellowship. No man 
stood forward to accuse them; and they consented, on the contin- 
ued request of the armament, to remain in command, until their 
three successors arrived — Demarchus, Myskon, and Potamis. 
They then retired amidst universal regret; many of the trierarchs 
even binding themselves by oath, that on returning to Syracuse 
they would procure their restoration. The change of command- 
ers took place at Miletus.2 

Though Hermokrates, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless find response when he invoked the remembrance of past 
victories, yet he would hardly have found the like response in a Sy- 
racusan assembly. For if we review the proceedings of the armae 
ment since he conducted it from Syracuse to join the Peloponne- 
sian fleet, we shall find that on the whole his expedition had been 
a complete failure, and that his assurances of success against 
Athens had ended in nothing but disappointment. There was 
therefore ample cause for the discontent of his countrymen. But 
on the other hand, as far as our limited means of information ena- 
ble us to judge, the sentence of banishment against him appears 
to have been undeserved and unjust. For we cannot trace the ills 
success of Hermokrates to any misconduct or omission on his part; 
while in regard to personal incorruptibility, and strenuous resiste 
ance to the duplicity of Tissaphernes, he stood out as an honorae 
ble exception among a body of venal colleagues. That satrap, 
indeed, as soon as Hermokrates had fallen into disgrace, circulated 
a version of his own, pretending that the latter, having asked mo- 
ney from him and been refused, had sought by calumnious means 
to revenge such refusal.3 But this story, whether believed else- 
where or not, found no credit with the other satrap Pharnabazus; 
who warmly espoused the cause of the banished general, present- 
ing him with a sum of money even unsolicited. This money 


» Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 27- ? Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 27-81. 
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Hermvkrates immediately employed in getting together triremes 
and mercenary soldiers to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse 
by force.! We shall presently see how he fared in this attempt. 
Meanwhile we may remark that the sentence of banishment, 
though in itself unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes 
of his countrymen by his own subsequent resort to hostile mea- 
stires against them. 

The party opposed to Hermokrates had now the preponderance 
in Syracuse, and by their influence probably the sentence against 
him was passed, under the grief and wrath occasioned by the 
defeat of Kyzikus. Unfortunately we have only the most scanty 
information as to the internal state of Syracuse during the period 
immediately succeeding the Athenian siege; a period of marked 
popular sentiment and peculiar interest. As at Athens under the 
pressure of the Xerxeian invasion —the energies of all the citi- 
zens, rich and poor, young and old, had been called forth for 
repulse of the common enemy, and had been not more than enough 
to achieve it. As at Athens after the battles of Salamis and 
Platza, so at Syracuse after the destruction of the Athenian be- 
siegers — the people, elate with the plenitude of recent effort, and 
conscious that the late successful defence had been the joint work 
of all, were in a state of animated democratical impulse, eager for 
the utmost extension and equality of political rights. Even before 
the Athenian siege, the goverrment had been democratical; a 
fact, which Thucydides notices as among the causes of the suc- 
cessful defence, by rendering the citizens unanimous in resistance, 
and by preventing the besiegers from exciting intestine discontent.? 
But in the period immediately after the siege, it underwent changes 
which are said to have rendered it still more democratical. On 
the proposition of an influential citizen named Dioklés, a commis 
sion of Ten was named, of which he was president, for the pur 
pose of revising both the constitution and the legislation of the 
city. Some organic alterations were adopted, one of which was, 
that the lot should be adopted, instead of the principle of election, 
in the nomination of magistrates. Furthermore, a new code, or 
collection of criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and 
sanctioned. We know nothing of its details, but we are told that 


' Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 31, Diodor. xiii, 63. 1 Thucyd. vil, 56 
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its penalties were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as brief. 
It was known by the name of the Laws of Dioklés, the chief of 
the Committee who had prepared it. Though now adopted at 
Syracuse, it did not last long; for we shall find in five or six 
years the despotism ef Dionysius extinguishing it, just as Peisi- 
stratus had put down the Solonian legislation at Athens. But it 
was again revived at the extinction of the Dionysian dynasty, 
after the lapse of more than sixty years; with comments and 
modifications by a committee, among whose members were the 
Corinthians Kephalus and Timoleon. It is also said to have been 
copied in various other Sicilian cities, and to have remained in 
force until the absorption of all Sicily under the dominion of the 
Romans.! 

We have the austere character of Dioklés illustrated by a story 
(of more than dubious credit,2 and of which the like is recounted 
respecting other Grecian legislators), that having inadvertently 
violated one of his own enactments, he enforced the duty of obe- 
dience by falling on his own sword. But unfortunately we are 
not permitted to know the substance of his laws, which would 
have thrown so much light on the sentiments and position of the 
Sicilian Greeks. Nor can we distinctly make out to what extent 
the political constitution of Syracuse was now changed. For 
though Diodorus tells us that the lot was now applied to the nom- 
ination of magistrates, yet he does not state whether it was applied 
to all magistrates, or under what reserves and exceptions— such, 
for example, as those adopted at Athens. Aristotle too states that 
the Syracusan people, after the Athenian siege, changed their con- 
stitution from a partial democracy into an entire democracy. Yet 
he describes Dionysius, five or six years afterwards, as pushing 
himself up to the despotism, by the most violent demagogic oppo 
sition; and as having accused, disgraced, and overthrown certain 
rich leaders then in possession of the functions of government.3 
If the constitutional forms were rendered more democratical, it 
would seem that the practice cannot have materially changed, and 


1 Diodor. xii, 33-35. 
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that the persons actually in leading function still continued to be 
rich men. 

The war carried on by the Syracusans against Naxos and Kat 
ana, after continuing more than three years,' was brought to a close 
by an enemy from without, even more formidable than Athens, 
This time, the invader was not Hellenic, but Phoenician — the an- 
cient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been already recounted, how in the same eventful year 
(480 B. c.) which transported Xerxes across the Hellespont to 
meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians had poured into 
Sicily a vast mercenary host under Hamilkar, for the purpose of 
reinstating in Himera the despot Terillus, who had been expelled 
by Theron of Agrigentum. On that occasion, Hamilkar had been 
slain, and his large army defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gelon, 
in the memorable battle of Himera. So deep had been the im- 
pression left by this defeat, that for the seventy years which inter- 
vened between 480-410 B. c., the Carthaginians had never again 
invaded the island. They resumed their aggressions shortly after 
the destruction of the Athenian power before Syracuse ; which 
same event had also stimulated the Persians, who had been kept 
in restraint while the Athenian empire remained unimpaired, 
again to act offensively for the recovery of their dominion over the 
Asiatic Greeks. The great naval power of Athens, inspiring not 
merely reserve but even alarm to Carthage,? had been a safe- 
guard to the Hellenic world both at its eastern and its western 
extremity. No sooner was that safeguard overthrown, than the 
hostile pressure of the foreigner began to be felt, as well upon West 
ern Sicily as on the eastern coast of the Augean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the conclusion 
of the second Punic war, the Carthaginians will be found frequent 
in their aggressive interventions in Sicily, and upon an extensive 
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scale, so as to act powerfully on the destinies of the Siciliane« © « 
Whether any internal causes had occurred to make them avstaim 
from intervention during the preceding generations, we are unable 
to say. The history of this powerful and wealthy city is very lit 
tle known. We make out a few facts, which impart a general idea 
both of her oligarchical government and of her extensive colonial 
possessions, but which leave us in the dark as to her continuous 
history. Her possessions were most extensive, along the coast of 
Africa both eastward and westward from her city ; comprehending 
also Sardinia and the Balearic isles, but (at this time, probably) few 
settlements in Spain. She had quite enough to occupy her atten- 
tion elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian affairs ; the more so, 
as her province in Sicily was rather a dependent ally than a colo- 
nial possession. In the early treaties made with Rome, the Carthae 
ginians restrict and even interdict the traffic of the Romans both 
with Sardinia and Africa (except Carthage itself), but they grant 
the amplest license of intercourse with the Carthaginian province 
of Sicily ; which they consider as standing in the same relation to 
Carthage as the cities of Latium stood in to Rome.! While the 
connection of Carthage with Sicily was thus less close, it would 
appear that her other dependencies gave her much trouble, chiefly 
in consequence of her own harsh and extortionate dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage and 
her institutions, relates to the fourth, third, or second centuries B. C., 
yet it may be held to justify presumptive conclusions as to the fifth 


1 Polybius, iii, 22, 23, 24. 

He gives three separate treaties (either wholly or in part) between the 
Carthaginians and Romans. The latest of the three belongs to the days 
of Pyrrhus, about 278 B. c.; the earliest to 508 z.c. The intermediate 
treaty is not marked as to date by any specific evidence, but I see no ground 
for supposing that it is so late as 345 B. c., which is the date assigned to it 
by Casaubon, identifying it with the treaty alluded to by Livy, vii, 27. I 
cannot but think that it is more likely to be of earlier date, somewhere 
between 480-410 B.c. This second treaty is far more restrictive than the 
first, against the Romans; for it interdicts them from all traffic either with 
Sardinia or Africa, except the city of Carthage itself; the first treaty per- 
mitted such trade under certain limitations and conditions. The seconé 
ireaty argues 2, comparative superiority of Darthage to Rome, which would 


rather seem to belong ‘o the latter half of the fifth century 3. c, than te 
the latter half of the fourth 
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century B. C., especially in reference to the general system pursued, 
The maximum of her power was attained before her first war with 
Rome, which began in 264 B. c.; the first and second Punic wars 
both of them greatly reduced her strength and dominion. Yet im 
spite of such reduction we learn that about 150 B.c., shortly bee 
fore the third Punic war, which ended in the capture and depopu- 
lation of the city, not less than seven hundred thousand souls! were 
computed in it, as occupants of a fortified circumference of above 
twenty miles, covering a peninsula with its isthmus. Upon this 
isthmus its citadel Byrsa was situated, surrounded by a triple wall 
of its own, and crowned at its summit by a magnificent temple of 
Esculapius. The numerous population is the more remarkable, 
since Utica (a considerable city, colonized from Phcenicia more 
anciently than even Carthage itself; and always independent of the 
Carthaginians, though in the condition of an inferior and discon- 
tented ally), was within the distance of seven miles from Carthage? 
on the one side, and Tunis seemingly not much farther off on the 
other. Even at that time, too, the Carthaginians are said to have 
possessed three hundred tributary cities in Libya. Yet this was 
but a small fraction of the prodigious empire which had belonged 
to them certainly in the fourth century B.¢., and in all probability 
also between 480-410 B. oc. That empire extended eastward as 
far as the Altars of the Phileni, near the Great Syrtis, — west- 
ward, all along the coast to the Pillars of Herakles and the west- 
ern coast of Morocco. The line of coast south-east of Carthage, 
as far as the bay called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (un- 
der the name of Byzacium and the Emporia) for its fertility. 
Along this extensive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, 
living by agriculture; and a mixed population called Liby-Phee- 
nicians, formed by intermarriage and coalition of some of these 
tribes either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps with 
a Canaanitish population akin in race to the Phcenicians, yet of 
still earlier settlement in the country.4 These Liby- Phoenicians 


) Strabo, xvii, p 832, 833; Livy Epitome, lib 51. 

Strabo gives the circumference as three hundred and sixty stadia, and the 
breadth of the isthmus as sixty stadia. But this is noticed by Barth as 
much exaggerated (Wanderungen auf der Kiiste des Mittelmeers, p. 85). 

2 Appian. Reb. Punic. viii, 75. * Strabo, ut sup. 

¢ This is the view of Movers, sustained with much plausibility, in his 

17* 
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dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and unfortified, but 
each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, yielding large 
produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but generally unwarlike, 
which latter quality was ascribed by ancient theory to the extreme 
richness of their soil.!' Of the Liby-Phcenician towns the number 
is not known to us, but it must have been prodigiously great, since 
we are told that both Agathokles and Regulus in their respective 
invasions captured no less than two hundred. A single district, 
called Tuska, is also spoken of as having fifty towns.? 

A few of the towns along the coast, — Hippo, Utica, Adrume- 
tum, Thapsus, Leptis, etc., — were colonies from Tyre, like Carthage 
herself. With respect to Carthage, therefore, they stood upon a 
different footing from the Liby-Phcenician towns, either maritime 
or in the interior. Yet the Carthaginians contrived in time to 
render every town tributary, with the exception of Utica. They 
thus derived revenue from all the inhabitants of this fertile region, 
Tyrian, Liby-Phcenician, and indigenous Libyan; and the amount 
which they imposed appears. to have been exorbitant. At one 
time, immediately after the first Punic war, they took from the 
rural cultivators as much as one-half of their produce,3 and 
doubled at one stroke the tribute levied upon the towns. The town 
and district of Leptis paid to them a tribute of one talent per day, 
or three hundred and sixty-five talents annually. Such exactions 
were not collected without extreme harshness of enforcement, 


learned and instructive work — Geschichte der Phoenizier, vol. ii, part ii, p. 
435-455. See Diodor. xx, 55. 

) Livy, xxix, 25. Compare the last chapter of the history of Herodotus. 

* Diodor xx, 17; Appian, viii, 3, 68. 

* Colonel Leake observes, with respect to the modern Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the landed property of Turkish proprietors 
—“ The Helots seem to have resembled the Greeks, who labor on the Turk- 
ish farms in the plains of Turkey, and who are bound to account to their 
masters for one-half of the produce of the soil, as Tyrtzus says of the 
Messenians of his time — 

‘Qorep dvot weyadoie aySeor TE~pouevor 
Aeoroovvo.or pépovtec, avayKaing Td AvypHe, 
“Huov rav, doc0v xaprov dpovpa vépoc. 
(Tyrteus, Frag. 5, ed. Schaeid.) 

The condition of the Greeks in the mountainous regions is not so hard™ 

«Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168) 
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sometimes stripping the tax-payer of all that he possessed, and 
even tearing him from his family to be sold in person for a slave.. 
Accordingly the general sentiment among the dependencies toe 
wards Carthage was one of mingled fear and hatred, which ren- 
dered them eager to revolt on the landing of any foreign invader. 
In some cases the Carthaginians seem to have guarded against 
such contingencies by paid garrisons; but they also provided a 
species of garrison from among their own citizens; by sending out 
from Carthage poor men, and assigning to them lots of land with 
the cultivators attached. This provision for poor citizens as emi- 
grants (mainly analogous to the Roman colonies), was a standing 
feature in the Carthaginian political system, serving the double 
purpose of obviating discontent among their own town population 
at home, and of keeping watch over their dependencies abroad? 

In the fifth century B.c., the Carthaginians had no apprehen- 
sion of any foreign enemy invading them from seaward ; an en- 
terprise first attempted in 316 B. C., to the surprise of every one, by 
the boldness of the Syracusan Agathokles. Nor were their en- 
‘emies on the land side formidable as conquerors, though they were 
extremely annoying as plunderers. The Numidians and other na 
tive tribes, half-naked and predatory horsemen, distinguished for 
speed as well as for indefatigable activity, so harassed the individ- 


' Polybius, 1, 72, Livy, xxxiv, 62. 

Movers (Geschichte der Phcenizier, ii, 2, p. 455) assigns this large assess- 
ment to Leptis Magna, but the passage of Livy can relate only to Leptis 
Parva, in the region called Emporia. 

Leptis Magna was ata far greater distance from Carthage, near the 
Great Syrtis. 

Dr. Barth (Wanderungen durch die Kiistenlander des Mittellandischen 
Meers, p. 81-146) has given a recent and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighboring regions. On his map, however, the 
territory called Emporia is marked near the Lesser Syrtis, two hundred 
miles from Carthage (Pliny, H. N.v,3). Yet it seems certain that the 
name Emporia must have comprised the territory south of Carthage and 
approaching very near to the city ; for Scipio Africanus, in his expedition 
from Sicily, directed his pilots to steer for Emporia. He intended to land 
very near Carthage; and he actually did land on the White Cape, near 
to that city, but on the north side, and still nearer to Utica. This region 
north of Carthage was probably not incluced in the name Emporia (Livy, 
xxix, 25-27). 

® Aristotel. Politic. ii, 8,9, vi, 3, 5 
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ual cultivators of the soil, that the Carthaginians dug a long lne 
of ditch to keep them off! But these barbarians did not acquire 
sufficient organization to act for permanent objects, until the reign 
of Masinissa and the second Punic war with Rome. During the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. ¢., therefore (prior to the invasion of 
Agathokles), the warfare carried on by the Carthaginians was con- 
stantly aggressive and in foreign parts. For these purposes they 
chiefly eruployed foreign mercenaries, hired for the occasion from 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the islands of the Western Mediterranean, 
together with conscripts from their Libyan dependencies. The 
native Carthaginians,? though encouraged by honorary marks to 
undertake this military service, were generally averse to it, and 
sparingly employed. But these citizens, though not often sent on 
foreign service, constituted a most formidable force when called 
upon. No less then forty thousand hoplites went forth from the 
gates of Carthage to resist Agathokles, together with one thousand 
cavalry, and two thousand war-chariots.3 An immense public mag- 
azine, — of arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and provisions, — 
appears to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, the citadel of* 
Carthage. A chosen division of two thousand five hundred citi- 


* Appian, viii, 32, 54, 59; Phlegon, Trall. de Mirabilibus, ¢.18. Eapayorg 
dé dow ev Tlepiyyqoet, Kapyndoviove mepitadpevovtac rhv idiav éxapyiav, 
evpeiv Opvooorvtac Ovo oKedeTode év COpw KELpméevou., ete. 

The line of trench however was dug apparently at an early stage of the 
Carthaginian dominion; for the Carthaginians afterwards, as they grew 
more powerful, extended their possessions beyond the trench ; as we see by 
the passages of Appian above referred to. 

Movers (Gesch. der Pheeniz. ii, 2, p. 457) identifies this trench with the 
one which Pliny names near Thenz on the Lesser Syrtis, as having been dug 
by order of the second Africanus — to form a boundary between the Ro- 
man province of Africa, and the dominion of the native kings (Iliny, H. 
N.v, 3). But I greatly doubt such identity. It appears to me that this 
last is distinct from the Carthaginian trench. 

? A Carthaginian citizen wore as many rings as he had served campaigns 
(Aristotel. Politic. vii, 2, 6). 

? Diodor. xx, 10. 

* Appian, viii, 80. Twenty thousand panoplies, together with an im- 
Mense stock of weapons and engines of siege, were delivered up to thé 
Perfidious manceuvres of the Romans, a little befcre the last siege of Car 
thaze. 

See Botticher, Geschichte der Carthager, p. 20-25. 
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zens, men of wealth and family, formed what was called the Sacred 
Band of Carthage,! distinguished for their bravery in the field ag 
well as for the splendor of their arms, and the gold and silver pate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these citizen- 
troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily: but most part 
of the Carthaginian armies consists of Gauls, Iberians, Libyans, ett, 
a mingled host got together for the occasion, discordant in language 
as well as in customs. Such men had never any attachment to the 
cause in which they fought, — seldom, to the commanders under 
whom they served; while they were often treated by Carthage 
with bad faith, and recklessly abandoned to destruction.2 A mili- 
tary system such as this was pregnant with danger, if ever the 
mercenary soldiers got footing in Africa; as happened after the 
first Punic war, when the city was brought to the brink of ruin. 
But on foreign service in Sicily, these mercenaries often enabled 
Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, without 
any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The Carthaginian 
generals seem generally to have relied, like Persians, upon num- 
bers, — manifesting little or no military skill; until we come to the 
Punic wars with Rome, conducted under Hamilkar Barca and his 
illustrious son Hannibal. 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts known 
are too few, and too indistinct, to enable us to comprehend its real 
working. The magistrates most conspicuous in rank and prece- 
dence were, the two kings or suffetes, who presided over the Sen- 
ate. They seem to have been renewed annually, though how far 
the same persons were reéligible, or actually rechosen, we do not 


} Diodor. xvi, 8. 

* See the striking description in Livy, of the motley composition of the 
Carthaginian mercenary armies, where he bestows just admiration on the 
genius of Hannibal, for having always maintained his ascendency over 
them, and kept them in obedience and harmony (Livy, xxviii, 12). Com- 
pare Polybius, i, 65-67, and the manner in which Imilkon abandoned his 
mercenaries to destruction at Syracuse (Diodor. xiv, 75-77). 

3 There were in like manner two suffetes in Gades and each of the other 
Pheenician colonies (Livy, xxviii, 37). Cornelius Nepos (Hannibal, c. 7) 
talks of Hannibal as having been made king (rex) when he was invested 
with his great foreign military command, at twenty-two years of age. Se 
Diodorus (xiv, 54) talks about Imilkon, and Herodctus (vii, 166) about 
Hamilkar 
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know ; but they were always selected out of some few principal 
families or Gentes. There is reason for believing that the genuine 
Carthaginian citizens were distributed into three tribes, thirty cu- 
riz, and three hundred gentes — something in the manner of the 
Roman patricians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three 
hundred, out of which again was formed a smaller council or com- 
mittee of thirty principes representing the curiz ;! sometimes a 
atill smaller, of only ten principes. These little councils are both 
frequently mentioned in the political proceedings of Carthage ; 
and perhaps the Thirty may coincide with what Polybius calls the 
Gerusia, or Council of Ancients, —the Three Hundred, with that 
which he calls the Senate.2 Aristotle assimilates the two kings 
(suffetes) of Carthage to the two kings of Sparta — and the Ge- 
rusia of Carthage also to that of Sparta ;3 which latter consisted 
of thirty members, including the kings who sat in it. But Aris- 
totle does not allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous to 
what Polybius calls the Senate. He mentions two Councils, one 
of one hundred members, the other of one hundred and four; and 
certain Boards of Five,—the pentarchies. He compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan ephors ; yet again 
he talks of the pentarchies as invested with extensive functions, 
and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest authority in the 
state. Perhaps this last Council was identical with the assembly 
of one hundred Judges (said to have been chosen from the Senate as 
a check upon the generals employed), or Ordo Judicum; of which 
Livy speaks after the second Punic war, as existing with its mem- 
bers perpetual and so powerful that it overruled all the other assem. 
blies and magistracies of the state. Through the influence of Han- 
nibal, a law was passed to lessen the overweening power of this 
Order of Judges ; causing them to be elected only for one year, 
instead of being perpetual.4 


' See Movers, Die Phénizier, ii, 1, p. 483-499. 

? Polybius, x, 18; Livy, xxx, 16. 

Yet again Polybius in another place speaks of the Gerontion at Carthage 
as representing the aristocratical force, and as opposed to the AM9oc or 
people (vi, 51). It would seem that by T'epdvriov he must mean the same 
as the assembly called in another passage (x, 18) Déy«Anroc. 

3 Aristotel. Politic. ii, 8, 2. 


4 Livy. xxxiii, 46. Justin (xix, 2) mentions the one hundred select Sen- 
ators set apart as judges. 
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These statements, though coming from valuable authors, convey 
so little information and are withal so difficult to reconcile, that 
both the structure and working of the political machine at Carthage 
may be said to be unknown.! Bat it seems clear that the general 
spirit of the government was highly oligarchical; that a few rich, 
old, and powerful families, divided among themselves the great 
offices and influence of the state; that they maintained themselves 
in pointed and even insolent distinction from the multitude ;2 that 
they stood opposed to each other in bitter feuds, often stained by 
gross perfidy and bloodshed ; and that the treatment with which, 
through these violent party-antipathies, unsuccessful generals were 
visited, was cruel in the extreme.’ It appears that wealth was 
one indispensable qualification, and that magistrates and generals 
procured ther appointments in a great measure by corrupt means. 
Of such corruption, one variety was, the habit of constantly regal- 
ing the citizens in collective banquets of the curi@ or the political 
associations ; a habit so continual, and embracing so wide a circle 
of citizens, that Aristotle compares these banquets to the phiditia 
or public mess of Sparta.4 There was a demos or people at Car- 
thage, who were consulted on particular occasions, and before whom 
propositions were publicly debated, in cases where the suffetes 
and the small Council were not all of one mind.5 How numerous 


1 Heeren (Ideen iiber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part ii, p. 138, 3rd 
edit.) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, Aristoteles de Politid Carthaginien- 
sium, Wratisl. 1824) have discussed all these passages with ability. But 
their materials do not enable them to reach any certainty. 

2 Valerius Max. ix, 5,4. ‘ Insolentie inter Carthaginiensem et Campa 
num senatum quasi emulatio fuit. Ille enim separato a plebe balneo lava 
batur, hic diverso foro utebatur.” 

3 Diodor. xx, 10; xxiii, 9; Valer. Max. ii, 7, 1. 

4 Aristotel Politic. iii, 5, 6. 

These banquets must have been settled, daily proceedings, — as well as 
multitudinous, in order to furnish even apparent warrant for the compari 
son which Aristotle makes with the Spartan public mess. But even grant 
ing the analogy on these external points, —the intrinsic difference of 
character and purpose between the two must have been so great, that the 
comparison seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv, 61) talks of the circuli et conviva at Carthage ; but this is 
probably a general expression, withors particular reference te the publie 
banquets mentioned by Aristotle. 

> Aristotel. Polit. ii, 8, 3. 
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this dezaos was, or what proportion of the whole population it 
comprised, we have no means of knowing. But it is plain, that 
whether more or less considerable, its multitude was kept under 
dependence to the rich families by stratagems such as the banquets, 
the lucrative appointments with lots of land in foreign dependen- 
cies, etc. The purposes of government were determined, its powers 
wielded and the great offices held — suffetes, senators, generals, 
or judges, — by the members of a small number of wealthy fami- 
Ls; and the chief opposition which they excountered, was from 
their feuds against each other. In the main, the government waa 
conducted with skill and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity 
as for systematic foreign and commercial aggrandizement. Within 
the knowledge of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered either the 
successful usurpation of a despot, or any violent intestine commo- 
tion.! 

The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice, is 
Mago (seemingly about 530-500 B. c.), who is said to have mainly 
contributed to organize the forces, and extend the dominion, of Car- 
thage. Of his two sons, one, Hasdrubal, perished after a victorious 
zareer in Sardinia ;2 the other, Hamilkar, commanding at the bat- 
tle of Himera in Sicily, was there defeated and slain by Gelon, as 
has been already recounted. After the death of Hamilkar, his son 
Giskon was condemned to perpetual exile, and passed his life in 
Sicily at the Greek city of Selinus.3 But the sons of Hasdrubal 


’ Aristot. Polit. ii, 8,1. He briefly alludes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Hanno (v, 6, 2), which is also mentioned in Justin (xxi, 4). Hanno is said 
to have formed the plan of putting to death the Senate, and making him- 
self despot. But he was detected, and executed under the severest tortures ; 
all his family being put to death along with him. 

Not only is it very difficult to make out Aristotle’s statements about the 
Carthaginian government,— but some of them are even contradictory. 
One of these (v, 10,3) has been pointed out by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaize, 
who proposes to read év XadAxnddve instead of év Kapynddve. In another 
place (v, 10, 4) Aristotle calls Carthage (év Kapyydéve dnuoxparovpévn) @ 
state democratically governed; which cannot be reconciled with what he 
says in ii, 8, respecting its government. 

Aristotle compares the Council of One Hundred and Four at Carthage 
to the Spartan ephors. But it is not easy to see how so numerous a body 
could have transacted the infinite diversity of administrative and other busi 
wess performed by the five ephors. 

* Justin, xix, 1 Diodor. xiii 
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still remained at Carthage, the most powerful citizens in the state 

carrying on hostilities against the Moors and other indigenous Af: 
ricans, whom they compelled to relinquish the tribute which Car- 
thage had paid, down to that time, for the ground whereon the city 
was situated. This family are said indeed to have been so pow- 
erful, that a check upon their ascendency was supposed to be neces- 
sary; and for that purpose the select One Hundred Senators 
sitting as judges were now nominated for the first time.! Such 
wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent the Carthaginians from 
farther interference in Sicily, during the interval between 480-410 
B.C. There were probably other causes also, not known to us, — 
and down to the year 413 B. c., the formidable naval power of Ath- 
ens (as has been already remarked) kept them on the wa‘ch even 
for themselves. But now, after the great Athenian catastrophe 
before Syracuse, apprehensions from that quarter were dissipated; 
so that Carthage again found leisure, as well as inclination, to seek 
in Sicily both aggrandizement and revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in the same quar- 
rel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for the recent invasion 
by Athens, now served in the like capacity as prompters to Car- 
thage. The inhabitants of Egesta, engaged in an unequal war 
with rival neighbors at Selinus, were in both cases the soliciting 
parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without success, be- 
fore they thought of sending to invoke aid from Athens. This war 
indeed had been for the time merged and forgotten in the larger 
Athenian enterprise against Syracuse ; but it revived after that 
catastrophe, wherein Athens and her armament were shipwrecked. 
The Egestzans had not only lost their protectors, but had incurred 
aggravated hostility from their neighbors, for having brought upoa 
Sicily so formidable an ultramarine enemy. Their original quar- 
rel with Selinus had related to a disputed portion of border terri- 
tory. This point they no longer felt competent to mamtain, under 


! Justin, xix, 2. 

? Diodor. xii, 82. 

It seems probable that the war which Diodorus mentions to have taken 
place in 452 B.c., between the Egesteans and Lilybawans — was really a wat 
between Egesta and Selinus (see Diodor. xi, 86 — with Wesseling’s note) 
Lilybzum as a town attained no importance until after the capture of Mo 
tyé by the elder Dionysius in 395 zn. c. 

VOL. ¥ 2600. 
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their present disadvantageous circumstances. But the Selinuntines, 
confident as well as angry, were now not satisfied with success in 
their original claim. ‘They proceeded to strip the Egesteans of 
other lands indisputably belonging to them, and seriously menaced 
the integrity as well as the independence of the city. To no other 
quarter could the Egestezans turn, with any chance of finding both 
will and power to protect them, except to Carthage.1 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic or at least only semi-Hellenic) 
was situated on or near the northern line of Sicilian coast, not far 
from the western cape of the island, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Carthaginian settlements, — Motyé, Panormus (now 
Palermo), and Soloeis or Soluntum. Selinus also was near the 
western cape, but on the southern coast of Sicily, with its territory 
conterminous to the southern portion of Egesta. When therefore 
the Egestazan envoys presented their urgent supplications at Car- 
thage for aid, proclaiming that unless assisted they must be subju- 
gated and become a dependency of Selinus, — the Carthaginians 
would not unreasonably conceive, that their own Sicilian settle- 
ments would be endangered, if their closest Hellenic neighbor were 
allowed thus to aggrandize herself. Accordingly they agreed to 
grant the aid solicited; yet not without much debate and hesitation. 
They were uneasy at the idea of resuming military operations in 
Sicily, —— which had been laid aside for seventy years, and had 
moreover left such disastrous recollections? — at a moment when 
Syracusan courage stood in high renown, from the recent destrue- 
tion of the Athenian armament. But the recollections of the 
Gelonian victory at Himera, while they suggested apprehension, 
also kindled the appetite of revenge; especially in the bosom of 
Hannibal, the grandson of that general Hamilkar who had there 
met his death. Hannibal was at this moment king, or rather first 
of the two suffetes, chief executive magistrates of Carthage, as his 
grandfather had been seventy years before. So violent had been the 
impression made upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, 
that they had banished Giskon, son of the slain general Hamil- 
kar and father of Hannibal, and had condemned him to pass his 
whole life in exile. He had chosen the Greek city of Selinus; 
where probably Hannibal also had spent his youth, though restored 


—— 


' Div Yor. xiii, 438. ? Diodor. xiii, 43. 
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since to his country and to his family consequence, — and from 
whence he brought back an intense antipathy to the Greek name, 
as well as an impatience to wipe off by a signal revenge the dis- 
honor both of his country and of his family. Accordingly, espous- 
ing with warmth the request of the Egestaans, he obtained from 
the Senate authority to take effective measures for their protection.1 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and Selinus, 
to remonstrate against the encroachments of the Selinuntines ; 
with farther instructions, in case remonstrance proved ineffectual, te 
proceed with the Egestzans to Syracuse, and there submit the 
whole dispute to the arbitration of the Syracusans. He foresaw that 
the Selinuntines, having superiority of force on their side, would re- 
fuse to acknowledge any arbitration ; and that the Syracusans, re- 
spectfully invoked by one party but rejected by the other, would 
stand aside from the quarrel altogether. It turned out as he had 
expected. The Selinuntines sent envoys to Syracuse, to protest 
against the representations from Egesta and Carthage; but declined 
to refer their case to arbitration. Accordingly, the Syracusans 
passed a vote that they would maintain their alliance with Selinus, 
yet without impeachment of their pacific relations with Carthage: 
thus leaving the latter free to act without obstruction. Hannibal 
immediately sent over a body of troops to the aid of Egesta: five 


1 Diodor. xiii, 43. Karéornoay otparnyov tov ‘AvviBav, kata vououg Tore 
Baotrebovra. Odrog d8 hv viavoc pv Tod mpd¢ TéAwva roAeunoavtog ‘Auia- 
«ov, Kal mpd¢ ‘Iuépa TeAevtgjoavToc, vide dé Téakwvoc, d¢ dia tHv Tod TaTpd¢ 
hrrav epvyadet0n, kai xateBiwoev év TH Ledivodv7t. ‘O 0 obv’?Avvifac, dv 
uiv kal pdoet pioéAANY, Suwc O& Tag TOY TpOydvwv aTiuiag dLopSaca- 
oat Bovaduevoc, ete. 

The banishment of Giskon, and that too for the whole of his life, deserves 
notice, as a point of comparison between the Greek republics and Carth 
age. A defeated general in Greece, if he survived his defeat, was not un- 
frequently banished, even where there seems neither proof nor probability 
that he had been guilty of misconduct, or misjudgment, or omission. But 
Ido not recollect any case in which, when a Grecian general thus appa 
rently innocent was not merely defeated but slain in the battle, his son was 
banished for life, as Giskon was banished by the Carthaginians. In appre- 
ciating the manner in which the Grecian states, both democratical and oli- 
garchical, dealt with their officers, the contemporary republic of Carthage 
is one important standard of comparison. Those who censure the Greeks, 
will have to find stronger terms of condemnation when they review tha 
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thousand Libyans or Africans; and eight hundred Campanian meg. 
cenaries, who had been formerly in the pay and service of the Athe. 
nians before Syracuse, but had quitted that camp before the final 
catastrophe occurred.! 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance of 
Carthage, the Selinuntines, at this time in full power and prosper- 
ity, still believed themselves strong enough to subdue Egesta, 
Under such persuasion, they invaded the territory with their full 
force. They began to ravage the country, yet at first with order 
and precaution ; but presently, finding no enemy in the field to op- 
pose them, they became careless, and spread themselves about for 
disorderly plunder. This was the moment for which the Eges- 
tzans and Carthaginians were watching. They attacked the Seli- 
nuntines by surprise, defeated them with the loss of a thousand 
men, and recaptured the whole booty.? 

The war, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the part 
of the Selinuntines, for the purpose of punishing or despoiling their 
ancient enemy Egesta. Only so far as was necessary for the de- 
fence of the latter, had the Carthaginians yet interfered. But 
against such an interference the Selinuntines, if they had taken a 
prudent measure of their own force, would have seen that they 
were not likely to achieve any conquest. Moreover, they might 
perhaps have obtained peace now, had they sought it; as a con- 
siderable minority among them, headed by a citizen named Em- 
pedion,? urgently recommended: for Selinus appears always to have 
been on more friendly terms with Carthage than any other Grecian 
city in Sicily. Even at the great battle of Himera, the Selinun- 
tine troops had not only not assisted Gelon, but had actually fought 
in the Carthaginian army under Hamilkar ;4 a plea, which, had it 
been pressed, might probably have had weight with Hannibal. But 
this claim upon the goodwill of Carthage appears only to have 
rendered them more confident and passionate in braving her force 
and in prosecuting the war. They sent to Syracuse to ask for aid, 
which the Syracusans, under present circumstances, promised te 
seod them. But the promise was given with little cordiality, as 
appears by the manner in which they fulfilled it, as well as fron 
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&e neutrality which they had professed so recently before ; for the 
contest seemed to be aggressive on the part of Selinus, so that Syra- 
cuse had little interest in helping her to conquer Egesta. Neither 
Syracusans nor Selinuntines were prepared for the immense prepa- 
rations, and energetic rapidity of movement by which Hannibal at 
once altered the character, and enlarged the purposes, of the war. 
He employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting a 
numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, and Cam- 
pania, with various Greeks who were willing to take service.! 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 B. c., through the 
exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was ina condition to leave 
Africa with a great fleet of sixty triremes, and fifteen hundred 
transports or vessels of burthen;? conveying an army, which, 
according to the comparatively low estimate of Timzeus, amounted 
to more than one hundred thousand men; while Ephorus extended 
the number to two hundred thousand infantry, and four thousand 
cavalry, together with muniments of war and battering machines 
for siege. With these he steered directly for the western Cape 
of Sicily, Lilybeum ; taking care, however, to land his troops and 
to keep his fleet on the northern side of that cape, in the bay near 
Motyé, — and not to approach the southern shore, lest he should 
alarm the Syracusans with the idea that he was about to prose- 
cute his voyage farther eastward along the southern coast towards 
their city. By this precaution, he took the best means for pro- 
longing the period of Syracusan inaction. The Selinuntines, panic- 
struck at the advent of an enemy so much more overwhelming 
than they had expected, sent pressing messengers to Syracuse to 
accelerate the promised help. They had made no provision for 
standing on the defensive against a really formidable aggressor. 
Their walls, though strong enough to hold out against Sicilian 
neighbors, had been neglected during the long-continued absence 
of any foreign besieger, and were now in many places out of 


' Diodor xiii, 54-58. ol rove Kapyndoviowg “EAAnvec Evupayxotrrec, ete. 

It cannot therefore be exact, — that which Plutarch affirms, Timoleon, @ 
40, — that the Carthaginians had never employed Greeks in their service, 
at the time of the battle of the Krimésus, — B.c. 340. 

? Thucyd. vi, 34. duvaro? dé elor (the Carthaginians) padvora Tov voy, 
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repair. Hannibal left them no time to make good past deficien. 
cies. Instead of wasting his powerful armament (as the unfortu- 
nate Nikias had done five years before) by months of empty flou- 
rish and real inaction, he waited only until he was joined by the 
troops from Egesta and the neighboring Carthaginian dependen- 
cies, and then marched his whole force straight from Lilybeeum to 
Selinus. Crossing the river Mazara in his way, and storming 
the fort which lay near its mouth, he soon found himself under 
the Selinuntine walls. He distributed his army into two parts, 
each provided with battering machines and movable wooden tow- 
ers; and then assailed the walls on many points at once, choosing 
the points where they were most accessible or most dilapidated. 
Archers and slingers in great numbers were posted near the 
walls, to keep up a discharge of missiles and chase away the de- 
fenders from the battlements. Under cover of such discharge, 
six wooden towers were rolled up to the foot of the wall, to which 
they were equal or nearly equal in height, so that the armed men 
in their interior were prepared to contend with the defenders 
almost on a level. Against other portions of the wall, battering- 
rams with iron heads were driven by the combined strength of 
multitudes, shaking or breaking through its substance, especially 
where it showed symptoms of neglect or decay. Such were the 
methods of attack which Hannibal now brought to bear upon the 
unprepared Selinuntines. He was eager to forestal the arrival 
of auxiliaries, by the impetuous movements of-his innumerable 
barbaric host, the largest seen in Sicily since his grandfather 
Hamilkar had been defeated before Himera. Collected from all 
the shores of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers 
heterogeneous in race, in arms, in language, — in everything, ex- 
cept bravery and common appetite for blood as well as plunder.! 

The dismay of the Selinuntines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurricane, is not to 
be described. It was no part of the scheme of Hannibal to im- 
pose conditions or grant capitulation; for he had promised the 
plunder of their town to his soldiers. The only chance of the 
besieged was, to hold out with the courage of desperation, until 
they could receive aid from their Hellenic brethen on the south 
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arn coast, — Agrigentum, Gela, and especially Syracuse, ~-all of 
whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. Their armed 
population crowded to man the walls, with a resolution worthy of 
Greeks and citizens ; while the old men and the females, though 
oppressed with agony from the fate which seemed to menace them, 
lent all the aid and encouragement in their power. Under the 
sound of trumpets, and every variety of war-cry, the assailants 
approached the walls, encountering everywhere a valiant resist- 
ance. ‘They were repulsed again and again, with the severest 
loss. But fresh troops came up to relieve those who were slain 
or fatigued ; and at length, after a murderous struggle, a body of 
Campanians forced their way over the walls into the town. Yet 
in spite of such temporary advantage, the heroic efforts of the 
besieged drove them out again or slew them, so that night arrived 
without the capture being accomplished. For nine successive 
days was the assault thus renewed with undiminished fury; for 
nine successive days did this heroic population maintain a success- 
ful resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough to 
relieve each other perpetually, — though their own strength was 
every day failing, — and though not a single friend arrived to 
their aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss to 
the besiegers, a sufficient breach was made in the weak part of 
the wall, for the Iberians to force their way into the city. Still 
however the Selinuntines, even after their walls were carried, con- 
tinued with unabated resolution to barricade and defend their nar- 
row streets, in which their women also assisted, by throwing down 
stones and tiles upon the assailants from the house-tops. All 
these barriers were successively overthrown, by the unexhausted 
numbers, and increasing passion, of the barbaric host; so that the 
defenders were driven back from all sides into the agora, where 
most of them closed their gallant defence by an honorable death, 
A small minority, among whom was Empedion, escaped to Agri- 
gentum, where they received the warmest sympathy and the most 
hospitable treatment.! 

Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread them- 
selves through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites, —- 
murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaughtered indiscrim* 
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nately elders and children, preserving only the grown wcmen as 
captives. The sad details of a town taken by storm are to a great 
degree the same in every age and nation; but the destroying bar- 
barians at Selinus manifested one peculiarity, which marks them 
as lying without the pale of Hellenic sympathy and sentiment, 
They mutilated the bodies of the slain; some were seen with 
amputated hands strung together in a row and fastened round 
their girdles ; while others brandished heads on the points of their 
spears and javelins.! The Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who 
served under Hannibal, far from sharing in these ferocious mani- 
festations, contributed somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of 
the sufferers. Sixteen thousand Selinuntines are said to have 
been slain, five thousand to have been taken captive; while two 
thousand six hundred escaped to Agrigentum.2 ‘These figures are 
probably under, rather than above, the truth. Yet they do not 
seem entitled to any confidence ; nor do they give us any account 
of the entire population in its different categories,—old and 
young, — men and women, — freemen and slaves, — citizens and 
metics. We can only pretend to appreciate this mournful event 
in the gross. All exact knowledge of its details is denied to us. 

It does little honor either to the generosity or to the prudence 
of the Hellenic neighbors of Selinus, that this unfortunate city 
should have been left to its fate unassisted. In vain was messen- 
ger after messenger despatched, as the defence became more and 
more critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and Syracuse. The military 
force of the two former was indeed made ready, but postponed its 
march until joined by that of the last; so formidable was the 
account given of the invading host. Meanwhile the Syracusans 
were not ready. They thought it requisite, first, to close the war 
which they were prosecuting against Katana and Naxos, — next, 
to muster a large and carefully-appointed force. Before these 
preliminaries were finished, the nine days of siege were past, and 
the death-hour of Selinus had sounded. Probably the Syracusans 
were misled by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, who, beginning 
with a long interval of inaction, had then approached their town 
by slow blockade, such as the circumstances of his case required. 
Expecting in the case of Selinus that Hannibal would enter upon 
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the like elaborate siege,— and not reflecting that he was at the 
head of a vast host of miscellaneous foreigners hired for the occa- 
sion, of whose lives he could afford to be prodigal, while Nikias 
commanded citizens of Athens and other Grecian states, whom he 
could not expose to the murderous but thorough-going process of 
ever-renewed assault against strong walls recently erected, — they 
were thunderstruck on being informed that nine days of carnage 
had sufficed for the capture. The Syracusan soldiers, a select 
body of three thousand, who at length joined the Geloans and 
Agrigentines at Agrigentum, only arrived in time to partake in 
the general dismay everywhere diffused. A joint embassy was 
sent by three cities to Hannibal, entreating him to permit the ran- 
som of the captives, and to spare the temples of the gods; while 
Empedion went at the same time to sue for compassion on behalf 
of his own fugitive fellow-citizens. To the former demand the 
victorious Carthaginian returned an answer at once haughty aad 
characteristic, — “The Selinuntines have not been able to preserve 
their freedom, and must now submit toa trial of slavery. The 
gods have become offended with them, and have taken their de- 
parture from the town.”! To Empedion, an ancient friend and 
pronounced partisan of the Carthaginians, his reply was more 
indulgent. All the relatives of Empedion, found alive among the 
captives, were at once given up; moreover permission was grant- 
ed to the fugitive Selimmtines to return, if they pleased, and 
reoccupy the town with its lands, as tributary subjects of Car- 
thage. At the same time that he granted such permission, how- 
ever, Hannibal at once caused the walls to be razed, and even the 
town with its temples to be destroyed.2_ What was done about the 
proposed ransom, we do not hear. 


1 Diofor. xiii, 59. ‘O dé ’"AvviBag amexpi8ny, Tode wiv LeAcvovytiove up 
Jivamévove Typeiv THY eAevSepiav, Teipav Tio dovdeiac AmpeoSar: Tode de 
Veode éxTd¢ Dedivodvroc olyeaVat, rpookdpavtag Toic évotxovouv. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 59. The ruins, yet remaining, of the ancient temples of 
Selinus, are vast and imposing; characteristic as specimens of Doric art, 
during the fifth and sixth centuries B.c. From the great magnitude of the 
fallen columns, it has been supposed that they were overthrown by an earth- 
quake. But the ruins afford distinct evidence, that these columns have 
been first undermined, and then overthrown by crow-bars. 

This impressive fact, demonstrating the agency of the Carthaginian de- 
stroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortrige iiber alte Geschichte, vol. iii, p. 207 
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Havit g satiated his troops with this rich plunder Hannibal now 
quitted the scene of bloodshed and desolation, and marched across 
the island to Himera on its northern coast. Though Selinus, as 
the enemy of Egesta, had received the first shock of his arms, 
yet it was against Himera that the grand purpose of his soul was 
directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost both his army and 
his life, entailing inexpiable disgrace upon the whole life of his son 
Giskon: here it was that his grandson intended to exact full ven- 
geance and requital from the grandchildren of those who then occu- 
pied the fated spot. Not only was the Carthaginian army elate 
with the past success, but a number of fresh Sikels and Sikans, 
eager to share in plunder as well as to gratify the antipathies of 
their races against the Grecian intruders, flocked to join it ; thus 
making up the losses sustained in the recent assault. Having reached 
Himera, and disposed his army in appropriate positions around, 
Hannibal proceeded to instant attack, as at Selinus; pushing up 
his battering machines and towers against the vulnerable. portions 
of the walls, and trying at the same time to undermine them. The 
Himerzans defended themselves with desperate bravery ; and on 
this occasion the defence was not unassisted; for four thousand 
allies, chiefly Syracusans, and headed by the Syracusan Dioklés, 
had come to the city as a reinforcement. Fora whole day they 
repelled with slaughter repeated assaults. No impression being 
made upon the city, the besieged became so confident in their own 
valor, that they resolved not to copy the Selinuntines in confining 
themselves to defence, but to sally out at daybreak the next morn- 
ing and attack the besiegers in the field. Ten thousand gallant men, 
— Himerezans, Syracusans, and other Grecian allies, — accord- 
ingly marched out with the dawn; while the battlements were lined 
with old men and women as anxious spectators of their exploits. 
The Carthaginians near the walls, who, preparing to renew the 
assault, looked for nothing less than for a sally, were taken by sur- 
prise. In spite of their great superiority of number, and in spite 
of great personal bravery, they fell into confusion, and were inca- 
pable of long resisting the gallant and orderly charge of the Greeks. 
At length they gave way and fled towards the neighboring hill, 
where Hannibal himself with his body of reserve was posted to 
cover the operations of assault. The Greeks pursued them fiercely 
and slaughtered great numbers (six thousand according to Timeus 
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but not less than twenty thousand, if we are tc accept the broad 
statement of Ephorus), exhorting each other not to think of mak- 
ing prisoners. But in the haste and exultation of pursuit, they 
became out of breath, and their ranks fell into disorder. In this 
untoward condition, they found themselves face to face with the 
fresh body of reserve brought up by Hannibal, who marched down 
the hill to receive and succor his own defeated fugitives. The for- 
tune of the battle was now so completely turned, that the Hime 
reans, after bravely contending for some time against these new 
enemies, found themselves overpowered and driven back to their 
own gates. Three thousand of their bravest warriors, however, 
despairing of their city and mindful of the fate of Selinus, dis- 
dained to turn their backs, and perished to a man in obstinate 
conflict with the overwhelming numbers of the Carthaginians.! 
Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himera, when the flower 
of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with the loss of 
half their numbers. At this moment there chanced to arrive at the 
port a fleet of twenty-five triremes, belonging to Syracuse and other 
Grecian cities in Sicily ; which triremes had been sent to aid the 
Peloponnesians in the Avgean, but had since come back, and were 
now got together for the special purpose of relieving the besieged 
city. So important a reinforcement ought to have revived the 
spirit of the Himerzans. It announced that the Syracusans were 
in full march across the island, with the main force of the city, to 
the relief of Himera. But this good news was more than counter- 
vailed by the statement, that Hannibal was ordering out the Car- 
thaginian fleet in the bay of Motyé, in order that it might sail 
round cape Lilybzeum and along the southern coast into the har- 
bor of Syracuse, now defenceless through the absence of its main 
force. Apparently the Syracusan fleet, in sailing from Syracuse to 
Himera, had passed by the bay of Motyé, observed maritime move- 
ment among the Carthaginians there, and picked up these tidings 
in explanation. Here was intelligence more than sufficient to ex- 
cite alarm for home, in the bosom of Dioklés and the Syracusans 
at Himera; especially under the despondency now reigning. Dio- 
klés not only enjoined the captains of the fleet to sail back imme- 
diately to Syracuse, in order to guard against the apprehended 
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surprise, but also insisted upor marching back thither himself by 
land with the Syracusan forces, and abandoning the farther de 
fence of Himera. He would in his march home meet his fellows 
citizens on their march outward, and conduct them back along 
with him. To the Himeraans, this was a sentence of death, or 
worse than death. It plunged them into an agony of fright and 
despair. But there was no safer counsel to suggest, nor could they 
prevail upon Dioklés to grant anything more than means of trans- 
port for carrying off the Himerzean population, when the city was 
relinquished to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, in- 
stead of sailing straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in car- 
rying off as much of the population as could be put on board, and 
in depositing them safely at Messéné ; after which it would return 
to fetch the remainder, who would in the mean time defend the city 
with their utmost force. 

Such was the frail chance of refuge now alone open to these 
unhappy Greeks, against the devouring enemy without. Imme- 
diately the feebler part of the population, — elders, women, and 
children, — crowding on board until the triremes could hold no 
more, sailed away along the northern coast to Messéné. On the 
same night, Dioklés also marched out of the city with his Syracusan 
soldiers; in such haste to get home, that he could not even tarry 
to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiers who had been just slain 
in the recent disastrous sally. Many of the Himerzans, with their 
wives and children, took their departure along with Dioklés, as 
their only chance of escape ; since it was but too plain that the tri- 
remes could not carry away all. The bravest and most devoted 
portion of the Himerzan warriors still remained, to defend their 
city until the triremes came back. After keeping armed watch on 
the walls all night, they were again assailed on the next morning 
by the Carthaginians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day 
and with the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding ali 
the pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, the re- 
sistance was still successfully maintained ; so that night found 
Himera still a Grecian city. On the next day, the triremes came 
back, having probably deposited their unfortunate cargo in some 
place of safety not so far off as Messéné. If the defenders could 
have maintained their walls until ancther sunset, many of them 
might yet have escaped. But the good fortune, and probably the 
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physical force, of these brave men, was now at an znd. The gods 
vere quitting Himera, as they had before quitted Selinus. At the 
moment when the triremes were seen coming near to the port, the 
Iberian assailants broke down a wide space of the fortification 
with their battering-rams, poured in through the breach, and over- 
came all opposition. Encouraged by their shouts, the barbaric host 
now on all sides forced the walls, and spread themselves over the 
city, which became one scene of wholesale slaughter and plunder. 
It was no part of the scheme of Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, 
which he made over as a recompense to his soldiers. But he 
speedily checked the slaughter, being anxious to take as many 
prisoners as possible, and increasing the number by dragging away 
all who had taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among this 
wretched population may have contrived to reach the approaching 
triremes ; all the rest either perished or fell into the hands of the 
Victor.! 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he stood 
as master on the ground of Himera; enabled to fulfil the duty, 
and satisfy the exigencies, of revenge for his slain grandfather. 
Tragical indeed was the consummation of this long-cherished pur- 
pose. Not merely the walls and temples (as at Selinus), but all 
the houses in Himera, were razed to the ground. Its temples, 
having been first stripped of their ornaments and valuables, were 
burnt. The women and children taken captive were distributed 
as prizes among the soldiers. But all the male captives, three 
thousand in number, were conveyed to the precise spot where 
Hamilkar had been slain, and there put to death with indignity, 
as an expiatory satisfaction to his lost honor. Lastly, in order 
that even the hated name of Himera might pass into oblivion, a 
new town called Therma (so designated because of some warm 
springs) was shortly afterwards founded by the Carthaginians in 
the neighborhood.3 

4 Diodor. xiii, 61, 62. 
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No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 
without horror and repugnance Yet we cannot doubt, that among 
all the acts of Hannibal’s life, this was the one in which he most 
gloried ; that it realized, in the most complete and emphatic man 
ner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, religious obliga- 
tion, and honor as a patriot; that to show mercy would have been 
regarded as a mean dereliction of these esteemed impulses; and 
that if the prisoners had been even more numerous, all of them 
would have been equally slain, rendering the expiatory fulfilment 
only so much the more honorable and efficacious. In the Carthae 
ginian religion, human sacrifices were not merely admitted, but 
passed for the strongest manifestation of devotional fervor, and 
were especially resorted to in times of distress, when the necessity 
for propitiating the gods was accounted most pressing. Doubtless 
the feelings of Hannibal were cordially shared, and the plenitude 
of his revenge envied, by the army around him. So different, 
sometimes so totally contrary, is the tone and direction of the moral 
sentiments, among different ages and nations. 

In the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, which we 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, we have found few 
or no examples of any considerable town taken by storm. So much 
the more terrible was the shock throughout the Grecian world, of 
the events just recounted ; Selinus and Himera, two Grecian cities 
of ancient standing and uninterrupted prosperity, — had both of 
them been stormed, ruined, and depopulated, by a barbaric host, 
within the space of three months. No event at all parallel had 
occurred since the sack of Miletus by the Persians after the Ionic 
revolt (495 B.c.),? which raised such powerful sympathy and 
mourning in Athens. The war now raging in the Aigean, between 
Athens and Sparta with their respective allies, doubtless contrib- 
uted to deaden, throughout Central Greece, the impression of 
calamities sustained by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. 
But within that island, the sympathy with the sufferers was most 
acute, and aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian 
general had displayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian 
officer throughout the war, with a command of besieging and bate 
tering yiachinery surpassing even the best equipped Grecian cities 
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The mercenaries whom he had got together were alike terrible 
from their bravery and ferocity ; encouraging Carthaginian ambi- 
tion to follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against the other 
cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were at once real« 
ized. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at Himera, and 
extended the Carthaginian dominion all across the north-west cor- 
ner of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern sea to the site of Him- 
era or Therma on the northern), dismissed his mercenary troops 
and returned home. Most of them were satiated with plunder as 
well as pay, though the Campanians, who had been foremost at the 
capture of Selinus, thought themselves unfairly stinted, and retired 
in disgust.! Hannibal carried back a rich spoil, with glorious 
trophies, to Carthage, where he was greeted with enthusiastic wel- 
come and admiration.2 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily, — and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest in 
the event of a second Carthaginian invasion, —had stronger mo- 
tives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious defence. 
Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new cause of 
intestine discord burst upon Syracuse; fatally impairing her 
strength, and proving in its consequences destructive to her lib- 
erty. The banished Syracusan general Hermokrates had recently 
arrived at Messéné in Sicily; where he appears to have been, at 
the time when the fugitives came from Himera. It has already 
been mentioned that he, with two colleagues, had commanded the 
Syracusan contingent serving with the Peloponnesians under Min 
darus in Asia. After the disastrous defeat of Kyzikus, in which 
Mindarus was slain and every ship in the fleet taken or destroyed, 
sentence of banishment was passed at Syracuse against the three 
admirals. Hermokrates was exceedingly popular among the trie- 
rarchs and the officers; he had stood conspicuous for incorrupti- 
bility, and had conducted himself (so far as we have means of 
judging) with energy and ability in his command. ‘The sentence, 
unmerited by his behavior, was dictated by acute vexation for the 
loss of the fleet, and for the disappointment of those expectations 
which Hermokrates had held out; combined with the fact that 
Diokles and the opposite party were now in the ascendant at Sy- 
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racuse. When the banished general, in making it know” ta the 
armament, complained of its injustice and illegality, he obtained 
warm sympathy, and even exhortations still to retain the com- 
mand, in spite of orders from home. He forbad them earnestly 
to think of raising sedition against their common city and ccun- 
try;! upon which the trierarchs, when they took their last and 
affectionate leave of him, bound themselves by oath, as soon as 
they should return to Syracuse, to leave no means untried for pro- 
curing his restoration. 

The admonitory words addressed by Hermokrates to the for- 
wardness of the trierarchs, would have been honorable to his 
patriotism, had not his own conduct at the same time been worthy 
of the worst enemies of his country. For immediately on being 
superseded by the new admirals, he went to the satrap Pharna- 
bazus, in whose favor he stood high; and obtained from him a 
considerable present of money, which he employed in collecting 
mercenary troops and building ships, to levy war against his oppo 
nents in Syracuse and procure his own restoration.? Thus strengthe 
ened, he returned from Asia to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian 
Messéné rather before the capture of Himera by the Carthagie 
nians. At Messéné he caused five fresh triremes to be built, 
besides taking into his pay one thousand of the expelled Hime- 
reans. At the head of these troops, he attempted to force hig 
way iuto Syracuse, under concert with his friends in the city, who 
engaged to assist his admission by arms. Possibly some of the 
trierarchs of his armament, who had before sworn to lend him 
their aid, had now returned and were among this body of interior 
partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As the 
disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans against Her. 
mokrates, so we cannot doubt that there must have been a strong 
reaction against Diokles and his partisans, in consequence of the 
fall of Selinus unaided, and the subsequent abandonment of Hie 
mera, What degree of blame may fairly attach to Diokles for 
these misfortunes, we are not in a condition to judge. But suck 
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reverses in themselves were sure to discredit him more or less, 
and to lend increased strength and stimulus to the partisans of the 
banished Hermokrates. Nevertheless that leader, though he came 
to the gates of Syracuse, failed in his attempt to obtain admission, 
and was compelled to retire; upon which he marched his little 
army across the interior of the island, and took possession of the 
dismantled Selinus. Here he established himself as the chief of 
a new settlement, got together as many as he could of the expel- 
led inhabitants (among whom probably some had already come 
back along with Empedion), and invited many fresh colonists from 
other quarters. Reéstablishing a portion of the demolished forti- 
fications, he found himself gradually strengthened by so many 
new-comers, as to place at his command a body of six thousand 
chosen hoplites,— probably independent of other soldiers of infe- 
rior merit. With these troops he began to invade the Cartha- 
ginian settlements in the neighborhood, Motyé and Panormus.t 
Having defeated the forces of both in the field, he carried his rav- 
ages successfully over their territories, with large acquisitions of 
plunder. The Carthaginians had now no army remaining in 
Sicily ; for their immense host of the preceding year had consisted 
only of mercenaries levied for the occasion, and then disbanded. 
These events excited strong sensation throughout Sicily. The 
valor of Hermokrates, who had restored Selinus and conquered 
the Carthaginians on the very ground where they had stood so 
recently in terrific force, was contrasted with the inglorious pro- 
ceeding of Diokles at Himera. In the public assemblies of Sy- 
racuse, this topic, coupled with the unjust sentence whereby Her- 
mokrates had been banished, was emphatically set forth by his 
partisans ; producing some reaction in his favor, and a still greater 
effect in disgracing his rival Diokles. Apprised that the tide of 
Syracusan opinion was turning towards him, Hermokrates made 
renewed preparations for his return, and resorted to a new strata- 
gem for the purpose of smoothing the difficulty. He marched 
from Selinus to the ruined site of Himera, informed himself of 
the spot where the Syracusan troops had undergone their murder 
ous defeat, and collected together the bones of his slain fellow- 
citizens ; which (or rather the unburied bodies) must have tain 
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upon the field unheeded for about two years. Having placed 
these bones on cars richly decorated, he marched with his forces 
and conveyed them across the island from Himera to the Syracu- 
san border. Here as an exile he halted; thinking it suitable now 
to display respect for the lav‘,—though in his previous attempt 
he had gone up to the very gates of the city, without any similar 
scruples. But he sent forward some friends with the cars and 
the bones, tendering them to the citizens for the purpose of being 
honored with due funeral solemnities. Their arrival was the sig- 
nal for a violent party discussion, and for an outburst of aggra- 
vated displeasure against Diokles, who had left the bodies unbu- 
ried on the field of battle. “It was to Hermokrates (so his parti- 
sans urged) and to his valiant efforts against the Carthaginians, 
that the recovery of these remnants of the slain, and the oppor- 
tunity of administering to them the funeral solemnities, was now 
owing. Let the Syracusans, after duly performing such obse- 
quies, testify their gratitude to Hermokrates by a vote of restora- 
tion, and their displeasure against Diokles by a sentence of ban- 
ishment.”! Diokles with his partisans was thus placed at great 
disadvantage. In opposing the restoration of Hermokrates, he 
thought it necessary also to oppose the proposition for welcoming 
and burying the bones of the slain citizens. Here the feelings of 
the people went vehemently against him; the bones were received 
and interred, amidst the respectful attendaxce of all; and so strong 
was the reactionary sentiment generally, that the partisans of 
Hermokrates carried their proposition for sentencing Diokles to 
banishment. But on the other hand, they could not so far pre 
vail as to obtain the restoration of Hermokrates himself. The 
purposes of the latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying 
afew months before to force his way into the city by surprise, 
and in now presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force 
under his command, — that his readmission would have been noth- 
ing less than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city to 
a despot.2 


Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining a vote of 
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consent, Hermokrates saw that his return could wot at that mo- 
ment be consummated by open force. He therefore retired from 
the Syracusan frontier; yet only postponing his purposes of armed 
attack until his friends in the city could provide for him a conve- 
nient opportunity. We see plainly that his own party within had 
been much strengthened, and his opponents enfeebled, by the 
recent manceuvre. Of this a proof is to be found in the banisb- 
ment of Diokles, who probably was not succeeded by any other 
leader of equal influence. After a certain interval, the partisans 
of Hermokrates contrived a plan which they thought practicable, 
for admitting him into the city by night. Forewarned by them, 
he marched from Selinus at the head of three thousand soldiers, 
crossed the territory of Gela,! and reached the concerted spot 
near the gate of Achradina during the night. From the rapidity 
of his advance, he had only a few troops along with him; the 
main body not having been able to keep up. With these few, 
however, he hastened to the gate, which he found already in pos- 
session of his friends, who had probably (like Pasimélus at Co- 
rinth 2) awaited a night on which they were posted to act as senti- 
nels. Master of the gate, Hermokrates, though joined by his par- 
tisans within in arms, thought it prudent to postpone decisive 
attack until his own main force came up. But during this inter- 
val, the Syracusan authorities in the city, apprised of what had 
happened, mustered their full military strength in the agora, and 
lost no time in falling upon ‘he band of aggressors. After a 
sharply contested combat, these aggressors were completely 
worsted, and Hermokrates himself slain with a considerable pro- 
portion of his followers. The remainder having fled, sentence of 
banishment was passed upon them. Several among the wounded, 
however, were reported by their relatives as slain, in order that 
they might escape being comprised in such a condemnation.$ 
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Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan Citis 
zens; a man not less effective as a defender of his country against 
foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidable enemy 
to her internal liberties. It would seem, as far as we can make 
out, that his attempt to make himself master of his country was 
powerfully seconded, and might well have succeeded. But it 
lacked that adventitious support arising from present embarrasse 
ment and danger in the foreign relations of the city, which we 
shall find so efficacious two years afterwards in promoting the am- 
bitious projects of Dionysius. 

Dionysius, — for the next coming generation the most formidae 
ble name in the Grecian world, — now appears for the first time 
in history. He was a young Syracusan of no consideration fron 
family or position, described as even of low birth and low occupa 
tion ; as a scribe or secretary, which was looked upon as a subor- 
dinate, though essential, function! He was the son of Hermo- 
krates, — not that eminent person whose death has been just de- 
scribed, but another person of the same name, whether related or 


envoys intended to go to Susa, but who only went as far as Gordium in 
Phrygia, and were detained by Pharnabazus (on the requisition of Cyrus) 
for three years. This must have been in the year 407 B. c. Now I cannot 
reconcile this with the proceedings of Hermokrates as described by Diodo- 
rus; his coming to the Sicilian Messéné,— his exploits near Selinus, — 
his various attempts to procure restoration to Syracuse: —all of which 
must have occurred in 408-407 B.c., ending with the death of Hermokrates. 

It seems to me impossible that the person mentioned by Xenophon as 
accompanying Pharnabazus into the interior can have been the eminent 
Hermokrates. Whether it was another person of the same name. — or 
whether Xenophon was altogether misinformed, — I will not take upon me 
to determine. There were really two contemporary Syracusans bearing 
that name, for the father of Dionysius the despot was named Hermokrates. 

Polybius (xii, 25, p ) states that Hermokrates fought with the Laceda- 
monians at Agospotami. He means the eminent general so called; who 
however cannot have been at Agospotami ia the summer or autumn of 
405 zs. c. There is some mistake in the assertion of Polybius, but I do not 
know how to explain it. 
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not, we do not know.! It is highly probable that he was a man of 
literary ability and instruction, since we read of him in after-days 
as a composer of odes and tragedies; and it is certain that he 
stood distinguished in all the talents for military action, — bravery, 
force of will, and quickness of discernment. On the present occae 
sion, he espoused strenuously the party of Hermokrates, and was 
one of those who took arms in the city on his behalf. Having 
distinguished himself in the battle, and received several wounds, 
he was among those given out for dead by his relations.2 In this 
manner he escaped the sentence of banishment passed against the 
survivors. And when, in the course of a certain time, after recov- 
ering from his wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living, 
—we may presume that his opponents and the leading men in 
the city left him unmolested, not thinking it worth while to reopen 
political inquisition in reference to matters already passed and fin- 
ished. He thus remained in the city, marked out by his daring 
and address to the Hermokratean party, as the person most fit 
to take up the mantle, and resume the anti-popular designs, of 
their late leader. It will presently be seen how the chiefs of this 
party lent their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly en- 
feebled by this division. ‘Though the three several attempts of 
Hermokrates to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had all * 
failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents behind; 
while the opponents also, the popular government and its leaders, 
had been materially reduced in power and consideration by the 
banishment of Diokles. This magistrate was succeeded by Daph- 
nzus and others, of whom we know nothing, except that they are 
spoken of as rich men and representing the sentiments of the 
rich,—and that they seem to have manifested but little ability. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than the weakness of Syracuse 
at this particular juncture: for the Carthaginians, elate with their 
successes at Selinus and Himera, and doubtless also piqued by 
the subsequent retaliation of Hermokrates upon their dependen- 
cies at Motyé and Panormus, were just now meditating a second 
invasion of Sicily on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their 
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projects, the Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Carthage to remom 
strate against them, and to make propositions for peace. But no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations 
discontinued.! 

In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
with destructive violence upon this fated island. A mercenary 
force had been got together during the winter, greater than that 
which had sacked Selinus and Himera; three hundred thousand 
men, according to Ephorus,— one hundred and twenty thousand, 
according to Xenophon and Timzus. Hannibal was again placed 
in command; but his predominant impulses of family and reli- 
gion having been satiated by the great sacrifice of Himera, he 
excused himself on the score of old age, and was only induced te 
accept the duty by having his relative Imilkon named as colleague. 
By their joint efforts, the immense host of Iberians, Mediterra- 
nean islanders, Campanians, Libyans, and Numidians, was united 
at Carthage, and made ready to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 
one hundred and twenty triremes, with no less than one thousand 
five hundred transports.2 To protect the landing, forty Cartha- 
ginian triremes were previously sent over to the Bay of Motyé. 
The Syracusan leaders, with commendable energy and watchful- 
ness, immediately despatched the like number of triremes to attack 
them, in hopes of thereby checking the farther arrival of the grand 
armament. They were victorious, destroying fifteen of the Car- 
thaginian triremes, and driving the rest back to Africa; yet their 
object was not attained; for Hannibal himself, coming forth imme- 
diately with fifty fresh triremes, constrained the Syracusans to 
retire. Presently afterwards the grand armament appeared, dis- 
embarking its motley crowd of barbaric warriors near the western 
cape of Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by their arrival. 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for war, or 
pushed with a more vigorous hand equipments previously begun, 
since they seem to have had some previous knowledge of the 
purpose of the enemy. The Syracusans sent to entreat assist- 
ance both from the Italian Greeks and from Sparta. From the 
latter city, however, little was to be expected, since her whole 
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efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the wav against 
Athens ; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas commanded, 
and when the battle of Arginuse was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most fright 
ened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as they were 
with Selinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing that the first 
shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they immediately be- 
gan to carry in their outlying property within the walls, as well as 
to accumulate a stock of provisions for enduring blockade. Send- 
ing for Dexippus, a Lacedemonian then in Gela as commander 
of a body of mercenaries fer the defence of that town, they en- 
gaged him in their service, with one thousand five hundred hop- 
lites; reinforced by eight hundred of those Campanians who had 
served with Hannibal at Himera, but had quitted him in disgust. 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence ; a tempting prize for any invader. Its popu- 
lation was very great; comprising, according to one account, 
twenty thousand citizens among an aggregate total of two hundred 
thousand males, — citizens, metics, and slaves ; according to ane 
other account, an aggregate total of no less than eight hundred 
thousand persons ;?. numbers unauthenticated. and not to be trusted 
farther than as indicating a very populous city. Situated a little 
more than two miles from the sea, and possessing a spacious ter- 
ritory highly cultivated, especially with vines and olives, Agrigen- 
tum carried on a lucrative trade with the opposite coast of Africa, 
where at that time no such plantations flourished. Its temples 
and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus Olympius,— 
its statues and pictures, — its abundance of chariots and horses, — 
its fortifications, — its sewers, —its artificial lake of near a mile in 
circumference, abundantly stocked with fish,—all these placed it 
on a par with the most splendid cities of the Hellenic world.? 
Of the numerous prisoners taken at the defeat of the Carthagine 
jans near Himera seventy years before, a very large proportion 
had fallen to the lot of the Agrigentines, and had been employed 
by them in public works contributing to the advantage or orna 
ment of the city. The hospitality of the wealthy citizens,—Gellias, 
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Antisthenes, and others, —was carried even to profusion. The 
surrounding territory was celebrated for its breed of horses,! which 
the rich Agrigentines vied with each other in trainmg and equip- 
ping for the chariot-race. At the last Olympic games immediately 
preceding this fatal Carthaginian invasion (that is at the 9érd 
Olympiad, — 408 B. c.), the Agrigentine Exzenetus gained the 
prize in a chariot-rice. On returning to Sicily after his victory, 
he was welcomed by many of his friends, who escorted him home 
in procession with three hundred chariots, each drawn by a pair 
of white horses, and all belonging to native Agrigentines. Of the 
festival by which the wealthy Antisthenes celebrated the nuptials 
of his daughter, we read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all 
this wealth and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that the rough 
duties of military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and that 
indulgences, not very consistent with soldierlike efficiency, were 
allowed to the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May 406 B.c., when Hannibal and 
Imilkon approached it with their powerfularmy. Their first prop- 
ositions, however were not of a hostile character. They invited 
the Agrigentines to enter into alliance with Carthage; or if this 
were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neutral and at peace. 
Both propositions were declined.? 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, 
the Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation. Agrigentum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the north; 
the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of the city, and 
the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate of hills, separ- 
ated from each other by clefts and valleys, the northern half is the 
loftiest, being about eleven hundred feet above the level of the sea— 
the southern half is less lofty. But on all sides, except on the south- 
west, it rises by a precipitous ascent ; on the side towards the sea, 
it springs immediately out of the plain, thus presenting a fine pros- 
pect toships passing along the coast. The whole of this aggregate 
of hills was encompassed by a continuous wall, built round the de- 
elivity, and in some parts hewn out of the solid rock. The town 
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of Agrigentum was situated in the southern half of the walled en- 
closure. The citadel,separated from it by a ravine, and accessible 
only by one narrow ascent, stood on the north-eastern hill; it wag 
the most conspicuous feature in the place, called the Atheneum, 
and decorated by temples of Athéné and of Zeus Atabyrius. In 
the plain under the southern wall of the city stood the Agri- 
gentine sepulchres.! — Reinforced by eight hundred Campanian 
mercenaries, with the fifteen hundred other mercenaries brought 
by Dexippus from Gela,-— the Agrigentines awaited confi- 
dently the attack upon their walls, which were not only in 
far better condition than those of Selinus, but also unapproach- 
able by battering-machines or movable towers, except on one 
part of the south-western side. It was here that Hannibal, af- 
ter reconnoitering the town all round, began his attack. But after 
hard fighting without success for one day, he was forced to retire 
at nightfall; and even lost his battering train, which was burnt 
during the night by. a sally of the besieged.2 Desisting from 
farther attempts on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops 
to pull down the tombs; which were numerous on the lower or 
southern side of the city, and many of which, especially that of 
the despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By this mea 
sure he calculated on providing materials adequate to the erection 
of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern wall, and 
sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. His numerous 
host had made considerable progress in demolishing these tombs, 
and were engaged in breaking down the monument of Theron, 


1 See about the Topography of Agrigentum,— Seyfert, Akragas, p 21, 
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when their progress was arrested by a thunderbolt falling upon 1t. 
This event was fellowed by religious terrors, suddenly overspread- 
ing the camp. ‘The prophets declared that the violation of the 
tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. Every night the spec- 
tres of those whose tombs had been profaned manifested them 
selves, to the affright of the soldiers on guard; while the judg- 
ment of the gods was manifested in a violent pestilential distem- 
per. Numbers of the army perished, Hannibal himself among 
them; and even of those who escaped death, many were disabled 
from active duty by distress and suffering. Imilkon was compel- 
led to appease the gods, and to calm the agony of the troops, by 
a solemn supplication according to the Carthaginian rites. He 
sacrificed a child, considered as the most propitiatory of all offer 
ings, to Kronus; and cast into the sea a number of animal vic 
tims as offerings to Poseidon.! 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and miti- 
gated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the distemper ; so that 
Imilkon, while desisting from all farther meddling with the tombs, 
was enabled to resume his batteries and assaults against the walls, 
though without any considerable success. He also dammed up 
the western river Hypsas, so as to turn the stream against the 
wall; but this manceuvre produced no effect. His operations 
were presently interrupted by the arrival of a powerful army 
which marched from Syracuse, under Daphnzeus, to the relief of 
Agrigentum. Reinforced in its road by the military strength of 
Kamarina and Gela, it amounted to thirty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse, on reaching the river Himera, the eastern frontier 
of the Agrigentine territory; while a fleet of thirty Syracusan 
triremes sailed along the coast to second its efforts. As these 
troops neared the town, Imilkon despatched against them a body 
of Iberians and Campanians;2 who however, after a strenuous 
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combat, were completely defeated, and driven back to the Cartha- 
ginian camp near the city, where they found themselves under the 
protection of the main army. Daphnzus, having secured the 
victory and inflicted severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to 
prevent his troops from disordering their ranks in the ardor of 
pursuit, in the apprehension that Imilkon with the main body 
might take advantage of that disorder to turn the fortune of the 
day,—as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, 
three years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to 
get back to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, wit- 
nessing from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight of their 
enemies, vehemently urged their generals to lead them forth for 
an immediate sally, in order that the destruction of the fugitives 
might thus be consummated. But the generals were inflexible in 
resisting such demand ; conceiving that the city itself would thus 
be stripped of its defenders, and that Imilkon might seize the 
occasion for assaulting it with his main body, when there was not 
sufficient force to repel them. The defeated Iberians thus escaped 
to the main camp; neither pursued by the Syracusans, nor impe- 
ded, as they passed near the Agrigentine walls, by the population 
within. 

Presently Daphnzus with his victorious army reached Agri- 
gentum, and joined the citizens ; who flocked in crowds, along with 
the Lacedemonian Dexippus, to meet and welcome them. But 
the joy of meeting, and the reciprocal congratulations on the 
recent victory, were fatally poisoned by general indignation for 
the unmolested escape of the defeated Iberians ; occasioned by 
nothing less than remissness, cowardice, or corruption, (so it was 
contended), on the part of the generals,—first the Syracusan 
generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against the former, little 
was now said, though much was held in reserve, as we shall soon 
hear. But against the latter, the discontent of the Agrigentine 
population burst forth instantly and impetuously. A public assem- 
bly being held on the spot, the Agrigentine gen: rals, five in num- 
ber, were put under accusation. Among many speakers who 
denounced them as guilty of treason, the most violent of all was 


that they must have been on the western side; misled by the analogy of the 
Roman siege in 262 B.c., when the Carthaginian relieving army under 
Hanno were coming from the westward, — from Heraklei (Polyb. i, 19). 
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the Kamarineean Menés,— himself one of the leade1s, seemingly 
of the Kamarinaan contingent in the army of Daphneus. The 
concurrer.ce of Menés, carrying to the Agrigentines a full sane- 
tion of their sentiments, wrought them up to such a pitch of fury, 
that the generals, when they came to defend themselves, found 
neither sympathy nor even common fairness of hearing. Four 
out of the five were stoned and put to death on the spot; the fifth, 
Argeius, was spared only on the ground of his youth; and even 
the Lacedemonian Dexippus was severely censured.! 

How far, in regard to these proceedings, the generals were 
really guilty, or how far their defence, had it been fairly heard, 
would have been valid, —is a point which our scanty information 
does not enable us to determine. But it is certain that the arrival 
of the victorious Syracusans at Agrigentum completely altered the 
relative position of affairs. Instead of farther assaulting the 
walls, Imilkon was attacked in his camp by Daphneus. The 
camp, however, was so fortified as to repel all attempts, and the 
siege from this time forward became only a blockade; a contest of 
patience and privation between the city and the besiegers, lasting 
seven or eight months from the commencement of the siege. At 
first Daphneus, with his own force united to the Agrigentines, 
was strong enough to harass the Carthaginians and intercept their 
supplies, so that the greatest distress began to prevail among their 
army. The Campanian mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, 
crowding, with clamorous demands for provision and with menace 
of deserting, around the tent of Imilkon ; who barely pacified them 
by pledging to them the gold and silver drinking-cups of the chief 
Carthaginians around him,? coupled with entreaties that they 


? Diodor. xiii, 87. 

The youth of Argeius, combined with the fact of his being in high com- 
mand, makes us rather imagine that he was of noble birth: compare Thu- 
cydid. vi, 38, —the speech of Athenagoras. 

* Mention is again made, sixty-five years afterwards, in the description 
of the war of Timoleon against the Carthaginians, — of the abundance of 
gold and silver drinking cups, and rich personal ornaments, carried by the 
native Carthaginians on military service (Diodor xvi, 81; Plutarch, Tim- 
oleon, c. 28, 29). 

There was a select body of Carthaginians, —a Sacred Band, — mentioned 
in these later times, consisting of two thousand five hundred men of dis- 
tinguished bravery as well as of conspicuous position in the city (Diodor 
Evi, 80; xx, 10). 
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would wait yet a few days. During that short interval, he medi- 
tated and executed a bold stroke of relief. The Syracusans and 
Agrigentines were mainly supplied by sea from Syracuse; from 
whence a large transport of provision-ships was now expected, 
under convoy of some Syracusan triremes. Apprised of their 
approach, Imilkon silently brought out forty Carthaginian tri- 
remes from Motyé and Panormus, with which he suddenly attacked 
the Syracusan convoy, no way expecting such a surprise. Eight 
Syracusan triremes were destroyed; the remainder were driven 
ashore, and the whole fleet of transports fell into the hands of 
Imilkon. Abundance and satisfaction now reigned in the camp of 
the Carthaginians, while the distress, and with it the discontent, 
was transterred to Agrigentum. The Campanian mercenaries in 
the service of Dexippus began the mutiny, complaining to him of 
their condition, Perhaps he had been alarmed and disgusted at 
the violent manifestation of the Agrigentines against their gener- 
als, extending partly to himself also. At any rate, he manifested 
no zeal in the defence, and was even suspected of having received 
a bribe of fifteen talents from the Carthaginians. He told the 
Campanians that Agrigentum was no longer tenable, for want of 
supplies; upon which they immediately retired, and marched 
away to Messéné, affirming that the time stipulated for their stay 
had expired. Such a secession struck every one with discourage- 
ment. The Agrigentine generals immediately instituted an exam- 
ination, to ascertain the quantity of provision still remaining in 
the city. Having made the painful discovery that there remained 
but very little, they took the resolution of causing the city to be 
evacuated by its population during the coming night.! 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of Diokles with the in- 
habitants of Himera from their native city. Few scenes can be 
imagined more deplorable than the vast population of Agrigentum 
obliged to hurry out of their gates during a December night, as 
their only chance of escape from famine or the sword of a merci- 
less enemy. The road to Gela was beset by a distracted crowd, 
of both sexes and of every age and condition, confounded in one 
indiscriminate lot of suffering. No thought could be bestowed on 


— 


' Diodor. xiii, &8. 
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the preservation of property or cherished possessions. Happy 
were they who could save their lives; for not a few, through per- 
sonal weakness or the immobility of despair, were left behind. 
Perhaps here and there a citizen, combining the personal strength 
with the filial piety of Amneas, might carry away his aged father 
with the household gods on his shoulders; but for the most part, 
the old, the sick, and the impotent, all whose years were either 
too tender or too decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, were 
of necessity abandoned. Some remained and slew themselves, 
refusing even to survive the loss of their homes and the destruc- 
tion of their city; others, among whom was the wealthy Gellias, 
consigned themselves to the protection of the temples, but with 
little hope that it would procure them safety. The morning’s 
dawn exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, a deserted city, and a 
miserable population of exiles huddled together in disorderly 
flizht on the road to Gela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigentine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit. But the Carthaginian army found enough to 
occupy them in the undefended prey which was before their eyes. 
They rushed upon the town with the fury of men who had been 
struggling and suffering before it for eight months. They ran- 
sacked the houses, slew every living person that was left, and 
found plunder enough to satiate even a ravenous appetite. Tem- 
ples as well as private dwellings were alike stripped, so that those 
who had taken sanctuary in them became victims like the rest: a 
fate which Gellius only avoided by setting fire to the temple in 
which he stood and perishing in its ruins. The great public orna 
ments and trophies of the city, —the bull of Phalaris, togethe 
with the most precious statues and pictures, — were preserved by 
Imilkon and sent home as decorations to Carthage.! While he 
gave up the houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he still kept 
them standing, and caused them to serve as winter-quarters for the 
repose of his soldiers, after the hardships of an eight months’ siege. 
The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first found shelter and kind 
hospitality at Gela ; from whence they were afterwards, by per: 
mission of the Syracusans, transferred to Leontini. 


’ Diodor. xiii, 89, 90. 
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I have desvribed, as far as the narrative of Diodurus permits us 
to know, this momentous and tragical portion of Sicilian history ; 
a suitable preface to the long despotism of Dionysius. It is evi- 
dent that the seven or eight months (the former of these numbers 
is authenticated by Xenophon, while the latter is given by Diodo- 
rus) of the siege or blockade must have contained matters of the 
greatest importance which are not mentioned, and that even of the 
main circumstances which brought about the capture, we are most 
imperfectly informed. But though we cannot fully comprehend 
its causes, its effects are easy to understand. They were terror- 
striking and harrowing in the extreme. When the storm which had 
beaten down Selinus and Himera was now perceived to have ex- 
tended its desolation to a city so much more conspicuous, among 
the wealthiest and most populous in the Grecian world, — when 
the surviving Agrigentine population, including women and chil- 
dren, and the great proprietors of chariots whose names stood re- 
corded as victors at Olympia, were seen all confounded in one 
common fate of homeless flight and nakedness — when the victo- 
rious host and its commanders took up their quarters in the de- 
serted houses, ready to spread their conquests farther after a win- 
ter of repose, — there was hardly a Greek in Sicily who did not 
tremble for his life and property.! Several of them sought shelter 
at Syracuse, while others even quitted the island altogether, emi- 
grating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there were loud 
complaints against the conduct of the Syracusan generals under 
whose command the disaster had occurred. The censure which had 
been cast upon them before, for not having vigorously pursued the 
defeated Iberians, was now revived, and aggravated tenfold by the 
subsequent misfortune. To their inefficiency the capture of Agri- 
gentum was ascribed, and apparently not without substantial cause ; 
for the town was «so strongly placed as to defy assault, and could 
only be taken by blockade ; now we discern no impediments ade- 
quate to hinder the Syracusan generals from procuring supplies of 
provisions ; and it seems clear that the surprise of the Syracusan 
store-ships might have been prevented by proper precautions ; 
upon which surprise the whole question turned, between famine in 


1 Diodor. xiii, 91. 
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the Carthaginian camp and famine in Agrigentum.! The efficiency 
of Dexippus and the other generals, in defending Agrigentum (as 
depicted by Diodorus), stands sadly inferior to the vigor and ability 
displayed by Gylippus before Syracuse, as described by Thucydi- 
des: and we can hardly wonder that by men in the depth of misery, 
like the Agrigentines,— or in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian 
Greeks — these generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be 
regarded as the cause of the ruin. 

Such a state of sentiment, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have led to the condemnation of the generals and to the nomination 
of others, with little farther result. But it became of far graver 
import, when combined with the actual situation of parties in Syra- 
cuse. ‘The Hermokratean opposition party, — repelled during the 
preceding year with the loss of its leader, yet nowise crushed,— 
now re-appeared more formidable than ever, under a new leader 
more aggressive even than Hermokrates himself. Throughout 
ancient as well as modern history, defeat and embarrassment in 
the foreign relations have proved fruitful causes of change in the 
internal government. Such auxiliaries had been wanting to the 
success of Hermokrates in the preceding year; but alarms of every 
kind now overhung the city in terrific magnitude, and when the 
first Syracusan assembly was convoked on returning from Agri- 
gentum, a mournful silence reigned ;2 as in the memorable descrip- 
tion given by Demosthenes of the Athenian assembly held imme- 
diately after the taking of Elateia.3 The generals had lost the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens; yet no one else was forward, at 
a juncture so full of peril, to assume their duty, by proffering fit 
counsel for the future conduct of the war. Now was the time for 
the Hermokratean party to lay their train for putting down the 
government. Dionysius, though both young and of mean family, 
was adopted as leader in consequence of that audacity and bravery 


' Diodor. xiii, 88. 

Xenophon confirms the statement of Diodorus, that Agrigentum was 
taken by famine (Hellen. i, 5, 21; ii, 2, 24), 

? Diodor. xiii, 91 

* Demosthenes de Coron, p. 286, s. 220. 

This comparison is made by M. Brunet de Presle, in his valuable histori- 
cal work (Recherches sur ‘es Establissemens des Grecs en Sivile, Part ii, ». 
39, p. 219) 
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which even already he had displayed, both in the fight along with 
Hermokrates and in the battles against the Carthaginians. Hip- 
parinus, a Syracusan of rich family, who had ruined himself by 
dissolute expenses, was eager to renovate his fortunes by seconding 
the elevation of Dionysius to the despotism ;! Philistus (the subse- 
quent historian of Syracuse), rich, young, and able, threw himself 
ardently into the same cause; and doubtless other leading persons, 
ancient Hermokrateans and others, stood forward as partisans in 
the conspiracy. But it either was, from the beginning, or speedily 
became, a movement organized for the purpose of putting the scep- 
tre into the hands of Dionysius, to whom all the rest, though seve- 
ral among them were of far greater wealth and importance, served 
but as satellites and auxiliaries. 

Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned in the Syra- 
cusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose to address them. 
He enlarged upon a topic suitable alike to the temper of his au- 
ditors and to his own views. He vehemently denounced the gene- 
rals as having betrayed the security of Syracuse to the Cartha- 
ginians,— and as the persons to whom the ruin of Agrigentum, 
together with the impending peril of every man around, was owing. 
He set forth their misdeeds, real or alleged, not merely with ful- 
ness and acrimony, but with a ferocious violence outstripping all 
the limits of admissible debate, and intended to bring upon them a 
lawless murder, like the death of the generals recently at Agri- 
gentum. “There they sit, the traitors! Do not wait for legal trial 
or verdict; but lay hands upon them at once, and inflict upon them 
summary justice.”? Such a brutal exhortation, not unlike that of 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v, 5,6. Tivovrac dé weraBoAal tH¢ dAtyapytac, Kal OTav 
advaAwowat Ta idta, COvTEG doEAywEG Kai ydp oi TOLOUTOL KaLvoTOMELY CyTOVvOL, 
kal 7 Tupavvids ExcriPevtat avtol, } KaTaoKevagovoly ETEpov’ worEp ‘Imrapt- 
voc Acoviorov év Lupaxovoace. 

Hipparinus was the father of Dion, respecting whom more hereafter. 

Plato, in his warm sympathy for Dion, assigns to Hipparinus more of an 
equality of rank and importance with the elder Dionysius, than the subse- 
quent facts justify (Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 A., p. 355 F.) 

* Diodor. xiii, 91. “Amopovyevwr 68 Tavtwr mapeAVav Acoviotoc 6 ‘Eppo- 
KpaTous, TOV meV OTPATHYWY KaTHYyOPHGEY, we Tpod.dovTwy Ta TpayyaTa 
toig Kapyndoviorg ta 0é TANGY Tapwkvve TPdE THY QLTWY T.uwpLaY, TapaKa 
Adv pH Tepypeivat TOY KATA TOde VOuOUE KANPOY, GAA’ EK Ye.W¢ EvDEWC ETL EL- 
val THY OiKny. 

VOL. x. 250c. 
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the Athenian Kritias, when he caused the execution of Theramenes 
in the oligarchical senate, was an offence against law as well as 
against parliamentary order. The presiding magistrates reproved 
Dionysius as a disturber of order, and fined him, as they were em- 
powered by law.! But his partisans were loud in his support. 
Philistus not only paid down the fine for him on the spot, but pub- 
licly proclaimed that he would go on for the whole day paying all 
similar fines which might be imposed,— and incited Dionysius to 
persist in such language as he thought proper. That which had 
begun as illegality, was now aggravated into open defiance of 
the law. Yet so enfeebled was the authority of the magistrates, 
and so vehement the cry against them, in the actual position of the 
city, that they were unable either to punish or to repress the speaker. 
Dionysius pursued his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, 
not only accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed Agri- 
gentum, but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy citizens 
generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway,— who treated 
the many with scorn, and made their own profit out of the misfor- 
tunes of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could never be saved, 
unless men of a totally different character were invested with au- 
thority ; men, not chosen from wealth and station, but of humble 
birth, belonging to the people by position, and kind in their de- 
portment from consciousness of their own weakness.2 His bitter 
invective against generals already discredited, together with the 
impetuous warmth of his apparent sympathy for the people against 
the rich, were both alike favorably received. Plato states that the 
assembly became so furiously exasperated, as to follow literally the 
lawless and blood-thirsty inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all 
these generals, ten in number, on the spot, without any form of trial. 
But Diodorus simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier 


' Diodor xiii, 91. Tov 0 dpxovtwv Cyucobvtwr tov Aoviciov Kara tod¢ 
vououc, a¢ VopvBovvra, biAtotoc, 6 Tac iaropiac borEpov ovyypapac, ovaiav 
éyov weyadny, ete. 

In the description given by Thucydides (vi, 32-39) of the debate in the 
Syracusan assembly (prior to the arrival of the Athenian expedition) in 
which Hermokrates and Athenagoras speak, we find the magistrates inter 
fering to prevent the continuance of a debate which had become very per 
souxl and acrimonious ; though there was nothing in it at all brutal, noy 
any exhortation to persanal violence or infringement of the law. 

? Diodor xiii, 91 
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the generals, and to name in their places Dionysius, Hipparinus, 
and others.! This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more 
probable. 


? Plato, Epistol. viii, p. 354. O% yap mpd Acovuoiou kal ‘Imrapivov ap§ar- 
Tav LeKedlOrat Tore O¢ ovto ebdaipovuc Kwv, TovPOvTéc TE Kal Gua dpyov- 
Twv apxovtec’ ol Kal Tove déKa oTpaTHyode KaTéAEvoay BaddovTes Tode mpd 
Atovuaiov, Kata vouov ovdéva Kpivavtec, iva 0} dovAciorev undéve uate odv 
Oikn pATE voum deordry, eAedSepor 0 elev mavty TavTwo* bVEV al Tupavvides 
éyévovto adroic. 

Diodor. xiii, 92. mapavrixa rode piv EAvoe tHe apync, éErépouc dé elAeTo 
oTparnyove, év oi¢ kat Tov Atoviotov. Some little time afterwards, Diodorus 
farther mentions that Dionysius accused before the public assembly, and 
caused to be put to death, Daphneus and Demarchus (xiii, 96); now 
Daphneus was one of the generals (xiii, 86-88). 

If we assume the fact to have occurred as Plato affirms it, we cannot 
easily explain how something so impressive and terror-striking came to be 
transformed into the more commonplace statement of Diodorus, by Epho- 
rus, Theopompus, Hermeias, Timzeus, or Philistus, from one of whom pro- 
bably his narrative is borrowed. 

But if we assume Diodorus to be correct, we can easily account for the 
erroneous belief in the mind of Plato. A very short time before this scene 
at Syracuse, an analogous circumstance had really occurred at Agrigentum, 
The assembled Agrigentines, being inflamed against their generals for 
what they believed to be slackness or treachery in the recent fight with the 
Carthaginians, had stoned four of them on the spot, and only spared the 
fifth on the score of his youth (Diodor. xiii, 87). 

I cannot but think that Plato confounded in his memory the scene and 
proceedings at Syracuse with the other events, so recently antecedent, at 
Agrigentum. His letter (from which the above citation is made) was writ- 
ten in his old age, —fifty years after the event. 

This is one inaccuracy as to matter-of-fact, which might be produced in 
support of the views of those who reject the letters of Plato as spurious, 
though Ast does not notice it, while going through the letters serzatzm, and 
condemning them not only as un-Platonic but as despicable compositions. 
After attentively studying both the letters themselves, and his reasoning, I 
dissent entirely from Ast’s conclusion. ‘The first letter, that which pur- 
ports to come not from Plato, but from Dion, is the only one against which 
he seems to me to have made out a good case (see Ast, Ueber Platon’s Le- 
ben und Schriften, p. 504-530). Against the others, I cannot think that 
he has shown any sufficient ground for pronouncing them to be spurious 
and I therefore continue to treat them as genuine, following the opinion of 
Cicero and Plutarch. It is admitted by Ast that their authenticity was not 
suspected in antiquity, as far as our knowledge extends. Without consid- 
ering the presumption hence arising as conclusive, I think it requires to ba 
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Such was the first stage of what we may term the despot’s 
progress, successfully consummated. The pseudo-demagogue Dio- 


countervailed by stronger substantive grounds than those which Ast has 
urged. 

Among the total number of thirteen letters, those relating to Dion and 
Dionysius (always setting aside the first letter) — that is the second, third, 
fourth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth, — are the most full of allusions to 
fact and details. Some of them go very much into detail. Now had they 
been the work of a forger, it is fair to contend that he could hardly avoid 
laying himself more open to contradiction than he has done, on the score 
of inaccuracy and inconsistency with the supposed situation. I have 
already mentioned one inaccuracy which I take to be a fault of memory, 
both conceivable and pardonable. Ast mentions another, to disprove the 
authenticity of the eighth letter, respecting the son of Dion. Plato, in 
this eighth letter, speaking in the name of the deceased Dion, recommends 
the Syracusans to name Dion’s son as one of the members of a tripartite 
kingship, along with Hipparinus (son of the elder Dionysius) and the 
younger Dionysius. This (contends Ast, p. 523) cannot be correct, be- 
cause Dion’s son died before his father. To make the argument of Ast 
complete, we ought to be sure that Dion had only one son; for which there 
is doubtless the evidence of Plutarch, who after having stated that the son 
of Dion, a youth nearly grown up, threw himself from the roof of the 
house and was killed, goes on to say that Kallippus, the political enemy of 
Dion, founded upon this misfortune a false rumor which he circulated, — 
a@¢ 6 Aiwy draw yeyovds fyvake tov Acovvciov Kadeiv ’AmoAAoKpatyny 
kal toretoSat diadoxov (Plutarch, Dion. c. 55, 56: compare also c. 21,— rod 
tacdiov). But since the rumor was altogether false, we may surely imag: 
ine that Kallippus, taking advantage of a notorious accident which had 
just proved fatal to the eldest son of Dion, may have fabricated a false 
statement about the family of Dion, though there might be a younger boy 
at home. It is not certain that the number of Dion’s children was famil- 
iarly known among the population of Syracuse; nor was Dion himself in 
the situation of an assured king, able to transfer his succession at once to 
a boy not yet adult. And when we find in another chapter of Plutarch’s 
Life of Dion (c. 31), that the son of Dion was called by Timzeus, Areteus, 
—and by Timonides, Hipparinus,— this surely affords some presumption 
that there were two sons, and not one son called by two different names. 

I cannot therefore admit that Ast has proved the eighth Platonic letter 
to be inaccurate in respect to matter of fact. I will add that the letter does 
not mention the name of Dion’s son (though Ast says that it calls him Hip- 
parinus) ; and that it does specify the three partners in the tripartite king- 
ship suggested (though Ast says that it only mentioned two). 

Most of Ast’s arguments against the authenticity of the letters, however, 
are founded, not upon alleged inaccuracies of fact, but upon what he main- 
tains to be impropriety and meanness of thought, childish intrusion of 
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nysius outdoes, in fierce professions of antipathy against the rich, 
anything that we read as coming from the real demagogues, Athe- 
nagoras at Syracuse, or Kleon at Athens. Behold him now sitting 
as a member of the new Board of generals, at a moment when the 
most assiduous care and energy, combined with the greatest una- 
nimity, were required to put the Syracusan military force into an 
adequate state of efficiency. It suited the policy of Dionysius not 
only to bestow no care or energy himself, but to nullify all that 
was bestowed by his colleagues, and to frustrate deliberately all 
chance of unanimity. He immediately began a systematic oppo- 
sition and warfare against his colleagues. He refused to attend at 
their Board, or to hold any communication with them. At the 
frequent assemblies held during this agitated state of the public 
mind, he openly denounced them as engaged in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the enemy. It is obvious that his colleagues, men 
newly chosen in the same spirit with himself, could not as yet have 
committed any such treason in favor of the Carthaginians. But 
among them was his accomplice Hipparinus ;! while probably the 
rest also, nominated by a party devoted to him personally, were 
selected in a spirit of collusion, as either thorough-going partisans, 


philosophy, unseasonable mysticism and pedantry, etc. In some of his 
criticisms I coincide, though by no means in all. But I cannot accept 
them as evidence to prove the point for which he contends, — the spurious- 
ness of the letters. The proper conclusion from his premises appears to 
me to be, that Plato wrote letters which, when tried by our canons about 
letter-writing, seem awkward, pedantic, and in bad taste. Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus (De adm. vi dicend. in Demosth. p. 1025-1044), while em- 
phatically extolling the admirable composition of Plato’s dialogues, does 
not scruple to pass an unfavorable criticism upon him as a speech-writer}; 
referring to the speeches in the Symposion as well as to the funeral 
harangue in the Menexenus. Still less need we be afraid to admit, that 
Plato was not a graceful letter-writer. 

That Plato would feel intensely interested, and even personally involved, 
in the quarrel between Dionysius II. and Dion, cannot be doubted. That 
he would write letters to Dionysius on the subject,—that he would anx 
jously seek to maintain influence over him, on wll grounds, — that he would 
manifest a lofty opinion of himself and his own philosophy, — is perfectly 
natural and credible. And when we consider both the character and the 
station of Dionysius, it is difficult to lay down beforehand any assured 
canon as to the epistolary tone which Plato would think most suitable te 
address him. 

4 Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
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or worthlss and incympetent men, easy for him to set aside. At 
any rate, his calumnies, though received with great repugnance by 
the leading and more intelligent citizens, found favor with the bulk 
of the assembly, predisposed at that moment from the terrors of the 
situation to suspect every one. The new Board of generals being 
thus discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an adviser. 
His first and most strenuous recommendation was, that a vote 
should be passed for restoring the exiles; men (he affirmed) at- 
tached to their country, and burning to serve her, having already 
refused the offers of her enemies; men who had been thrown into 
banishment by previous political dispute, but who, if now gene- 
rously recalled, would manifest their gratitude by devoted patriot- 
ism, and serve Syracuse far more warmly than the allies invoked 
from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited colleagues either 
could not, or would not, oppose the proposition ; which, being 
warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his party, was at length 
adopted by the assembly. The exiles accordingly returned, com- 
prising all the most violent men who had been in arms with Her- 
mokrates when he was slain. They returned glowing with party- 
antipathy and revenge, prepared to retaliate upon others the con- 
fiscation under which themselves had suffered, and looking to the 
despotism of Dionysius as their only means of success.! 

The second step of the despot’s progress was now accomplished. 
Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Hermokratean party, and 
obtained an energetic band of satellites, whose hopes and interests 
were thoroughly identified with his own. Meanwhile letters ar- 
rived from Gela, entreating reinforcements, as Imilkon was under- 
stood to be about to march thither. Dionysius being empowered 
to march thither a body of two thousand hoplites, with four hun- 
dred horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable account. A regie 
ment of mercenaries, under the Lacedemonian Dexippus, was in 
garrison at Gela; while the government of the town is said to 
have been oligarchical, in the hands of the rich, though with a strong 
and discontented popular opposition. On reaching Gela, Dionysius 
immediately took part with the latter; originating the most violent 
propositions against the governing rich, as he had done at Syra- 
cuse. Accusing them of treason in the public assembly, he obtained 
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® condemnatory vote under which they were put to death and their 
properties confiscated. With the funds so acquired, he paid the 
arrears due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and doubled the pay of 
his own Syracusan division. These measures procured for him im- 
mense popularity, not merely with all the soldiers, but also with 
the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved from the dominion of 
their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after passing a public vote 
testifying their gratitude, and bestowing upon him large rewards, 
they despatched envoys to carry the formal expression of their 
sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius resolved to go back thither 
at the same time, with his Syracusan soldiers; and tried to pre- 
vail on Dexippus to accompany him with his own division. This 
being refused, he went thither with his Syracusans alone. To the 
Geloans, who earnestly entreated that they might not be forsaken 
when the enemy was: daily expected, he contented himself with 
replying that he would presently return with a larger force.! 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back to 
Syracuse with a testimonial of admiration and gratitude from Gela, 
—with wereased attachment on the part of his own soldiers, on 
account of the double pay, — and with the means of coining and 
circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of a solemn festival 
that he reached the town, just as the citizens were coming in crowds 
out of the theatre. Amidst the bustle of such a scene as well as 
of the return of the soldiers, many citizens flocked around him to 
inquire, What news about the Carthaginians? “ Do not ask about 
your foreign enemies (was the reply of Dionysius) ; you have 
much worse enemies within among you. Your magistrates, — 
these very men upon whose watch you rely during the indulgence 
of the festival, —they are the traitors who are pillaging the public 
money, leaving the soldiers unpaid, and neglecting all necessary 
preparation, at a moment when the enemy with an immense host 
is on the point of assailing you. I knew their treachery long ago, 
but I have now positive proof of it. For [milkon sent to me an 
envoy, under pretence of treating about the prisoners, but in reale 
ity to purchase my silence and connivance ; he tendered to me a 
larger bribe than he had given to them, if I would consent to re- 
frain from hindering theia, since I could not be induced to take 
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part in their intrigues. This is too much. I am come home now 
to throw up my command. While my colleagues are corruptly 
bartering away their country, I am willing to take my share as a 
citizen in the common risk, but I cannot endure to incur shame ag 
an accomplice in their treachery.” 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius among the crowd 
pressing round him, — renewed at length, with emphatic formality 
in the regular assembly held the next day, — and concluding wita 
actual resignation, — struck deep terror into the Syracusan mind, 
He spoke with authority, not merely as one fresh from the frontier 
exposed, but also as bearing the grateful testimonial of the Gelo- 
ans, echoed by the soldiers whose pay he had recently doubled. 
His assertion of the special message from Imilkon, probably an 
impudent falsehood, was confidently accepted and backed by all 
these men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hermokratean 
party, and most of all by the restored exiles. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. It was 
not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive depo- 
sition of a witness so powerfully seconded. The people, persuaded 
of their treason, were incensed against them, and trembled at the 
thought of being left, by the resignation of Dionysius, to the pro- 
tection of such treacherous guardians against the impending inva- 
sion. Now was the time for his partisans to come forward with 
their main proposition: “Why not get rid of these traitors, and 
keep Dionysius alone? Leave them to be tried and punished at a 
more convenient season; but elect him at once general with full 
powers, to make head against the pressing emergency from with- 
out. Do not wait until the enemy is actually assaulting our walls. 
Dionysius is the man for our purpose, the only one with whom we 
have a chance of safety. Recollect that our glorious victory over 
the three hundred thousand Carthaginians at Himera was achieved 
by Gelon acting as general with full powers.” Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly, — when the parti- 
sans of Dionysius were full of audacity and acclamation, — when 
his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, and with- 
out any positive scheme to propose, — and when the storm, which 
had already overwhelmed Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum, was 
about te burst on Gela and Syracuse. A vote of the assembly was 
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passed, appointing Dionysius general of the city, alone, and with 
full powers ;! by what majority we do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of his 
dignity was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay of the 
soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) would be the 
best means of stimulating their zeal ; while in regard to expense, 
there need be no hesitation; the money might easily be provided. 

Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act of 
the despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had been obtained, 
passed in constitutional forms, vesting in Dionysius a single-handed 
power unknown to and above the laws, — unlimited and unrespone 
sible. But he was well aware that the majority of those who thus 
voted had no intention of permanently abnegating their freedom, — 
that they meant only to create a temporary dictatorship, under the 
pressing danger of the moment, for the express purpose of pre- 
serving that freedom against a foreign enemy,— and that even thus 
much had been obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, which 
subsequent reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the 
vote passed, than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest 
among the people. What one assembly had conferred, a second 
repentant assembly might revoke.2 It therefore now remained 
for Dionysius to ensure the perpetuity of his power by some or- 
ganized means; so as to prevent the repentance, of which he 
already discerned the commencement, from realizing itself in any 
actual revocation. or this purpose he required a military force 
extra-popular and anti-popular; bound to himself and not to the 
city. He had indeed acquired popularity with the Syracusan as 
well ac with the mercenary soldiers, by doubling and ensuring 
their pay. He had energetic adherents, prepared to go all lengths 
on his behalf, especially among the restored exiles. This was an 
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important basis, but not sufficient for his objects without the pres 
ence of a special body of guards, constantly and immediately avail- 
able, chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting in such 
vocation under the express mandate and sanction of the people. 
He required a farther vote of the people, legalizing for his use 
such a body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his par- 
tisans, he despaired of getting any such. vote from an assembly 
held at Syracuse. Accordingly, he resorted to a manceuvre, pro- 
claiming that he had resolved on a march to Leontini, and sum- 
moning the full military force of Syracuse (up to the age of forty) 
to march along with him, with orders for each man to bring with 
him thirty days’ provision. Leontini had been, a few years be- 
fore, an independent city; but was now an outlying fortified post, 
belonging to the Syracusans ; wherein various foreign settlers, and 
exiles from the captured Sicilian cities, had obtained permission 
to reside. Such men, thrown out of their position and expecta- 
tions as citizens, were likely to lend either their votes or their 
swords willingly to the purposes of Dionysius. While he thus 
found many new adherents there, besides those whom he brought 
with him, he foresaw that the general body of the Syracusans, 
and especially those most disaffected to him, would not be disposed 
to obey his summons or accompany him.! For nothing could be 
more preposterous, in a public point of view, than an outmarch 
of the whole Syracusan force for thirty days to Leontini, where 
there was neither danger to be averted nor profit to be reaped; 
at a moment too when the danger on the side of Gela was most 
serious, from the formidable Carthaginian host at Agrigenium. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a foree which purported, 
ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full military mani- 
festation of Syracuse; but which, in reality, comprised mainly his 
own adherents. On encamping for the night near to Leontini, he 
caused a factitious clamor and disturbance to be raised during the 
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durknes;, around his own tent,— ordered fires to be kindled, — 
summoned on a sudden his most intimate friends, — and affected 
to retire under their escort to the citadel. On the morrow an 
assembly was convened, of the Syracusans and residents present, 
purporting to be a Syracusan assembly; Syracuse in military 
guise, or as it were in Comitia Centuriata, — to employ an ancient 
phrase belonging to the Roman republic. Before this assembly 
Dionysius appeared, and threw himself upon their protection; 
affirming that his life had been assailed during the preceding night, 
—calling upon them emphatically to stand by him against the 
incessant snares of his enemies, — and demanding for that pure 
pose a permanent body of guards. His appeal, plausibly and pa- 
thetically turned, and doubtless warmly seconded by zealous par- 
tisans, met with complete success. The assembly, — Syracusan 
or quasi-Syracusan, though held at Leontini, — passed a formal 
decree, granting to Dionysius a body-guard of six hundred men, 
selected by himself and responsible to him alone.! One speaker 
indeed proposed to limit the guards to such a number as should be 
sufficient to protect him against any small number of personal 
enemies, but not to render him independent of, or formidable to, 
the many.2 But such precautionary refinement was not likely to 
be much considered, when the assembly was dishonest or misguid- 
ed enough to pass the destructive vote here solicited; and even 
if embodied in the words of the resolution, there were no means 
of securing its observance in practice. The regiment of guards 
being once formally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little the limit 
of number prescribed to him. He immediately enrolled more 
than one thousand men, selected as well for their bravery as from 
their poverty and desperate position. He provided them with the 
choicest arms, and promised to them the most munificent pay. 
To this basis of a certain, permanent, legalized, regiment cf house- 
hold troops, he added farther a sort of standing army, composed 
of mercenaries hardly less at his devotion than the guards prop- 
erly so called. In addition to the mercenaries already around 
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him, he invited others from all quarters, by tempting offers; 
choosing by preference outlaws and profligates, and liberating 
slaves for the purpose.! Next, summoning from Gela Dexippue 
‘he Lacedemonian, with the troops under his command, he sent 
this officer away to Peloponnesus, — as a man not trustworthy fou 
his purpose and likely to stand forward on behalf of the freedom 
of Syracuse. He then consolidated all the mercenaries under one 
organization, officering them anew with men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organization was chiefly accom- 
plished during his stay at Leontini, without the opposition which 
would probably have arisen if it had been done at Syracuse; to 
which latter place Dionysius marched back, in an attitude far 
more imposing than when he left it. He now entered the gates 
at the head not only of his chosen body-guard, but also of a regu- 
lar army of mercenaries, hired by and dependent upon himself. 
He marched them at once into the islet of Ortygia (the interior 
and strongest part of the city, commanding the harbor), estab- 
lished his camp in that acropolis of Syracuse, and stood forth ag 
despot conspicuously in the eyes of all. Though the general sen 
timent among the people was one of strong repugnance, yet his 
powerful military force and strong position rendered all hope of 
open resistance desperate. And the popular assembly, — convoked 
under the pressure of this force, and probably composed of none 
but his partisans, — was found so subservient, as to condemn and 
execute, upon his requisition, Daphnzeus and Demarchus. These 
two men, both wealthy and powerful in Syracuse, had been his 
chief opponents, and were seemingly among the very generals 
whom he had incited the people to massacre on the spot without 
any form of trial, in one of the previous public assemblies.2. One 
step alone remained to ‘lecorate the ignoble origin of Dionysius, 
and to mark the triumph of the Hermokratean party by whom its 
elevation had been mainly brought about. He immediately mar- 
ried the daughter of Hermokrates; giving his own sister in mar- 
riage to Polyxenus, the brother of that deceased chief.3 

Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of the despot’s 
progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives and fortunes of 
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his fellow-countrymen. The successive stages of his mse I have 
detailed from Diodorus, who (excepting a hint or two from Arise 
totle) is our only informant. His authority is on this occasion 
better than usual, since he had before him not merely Ephorus 
and Timeus, but also Philistus. He is, moreover, throughout 
this whole narrative at least clear and consistent with himself. 
We understand enough of the political strategy pursued by Dio- 
aysius, to pronounce that it was adapted to his end with a degree 
of skill that would have greatly struck a critical eye like Machia- 
vel; whose analytical appreciation of means, when he is canvass- 
ing men like Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed as if it 
implied sympathy with and approbation of their end. We see 
that Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the chief and repre- 
sentative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the means of em- 
ploying a greater measure of fraud and delusion than an exile 
like Hermokrates, in prosecution of the same ambitious purposes. 
Favored by the dangers of the state and the agony of the public 
mind, he was enabled to simulate an ultra-democratical ardor 
both in defence of the people against the rich, and in denunciation 
of the unsuccesstul or incompetent generals, as if they were cor- 
rupt traitors. Though it would seem that the government of Sy- 
racuse, in 406 B. c., must have been strongly democratical, yet 
Dionysius in his ardor for popular rights, treats it as an anti-popu- 
lar oligarchy ; and tries to acquire the favor of the people by 
placing himself in the most open quarrel and antipathy to the 
rich. Nine years before, in the debate between Hermokrates and 
Athenagoras in the Syracusan assembly, the former stood forth, 
or at least was considered to stand forth, as champion of the rich; 
while the latter spoke as a conservative democrat, complaining of 
conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 B. c., the leader of 
the Hermokratean party has reversed this policy, assuming a pre- 
tended democratical fervor much more violent than that of Athe- 
nagoras. Dionysius, who took up the trade of what is called a 
demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the purpose of procure 
ing one single vote in his own favor, and then shutting the dooz 
by force against all future voting and all correction, — might resort 
to grosser falsehood than Athenagoras ; who, as an habitual speak. 
er, was always before the people, and even if suzcessful by fraud 
at one meeting, was nevertheless open to exposure at a second. 
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In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be really 
available as a protection to the people, its votes must not only be 
preceded by full and free discussion, but must also be open from 
time to time to rediscussion and correction. That error will from 
time to time be committed, as well by the collective people as by 
particular fractions of the people, is certain; opportunity for 
amendment is essential. A vote which is understood to be final, 
and never afterwards to be corrigible, is one which can hardly 
turn to the benefit of the people themselves, though it may often, 
as in the case of Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some 
designing protector. 


CHAPTER LXXXIlI. 


SICILY DURING THE DESPOTISM OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS AT 
SYRACUSE. 


THE proceedings, recounted at the close of my last chapter, 
whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, can hardly have occu- 
pied less than three months; coinciding nearly with the first 
months of 405 B. c., inasmuch as Agrigentum was taken about the 
winter solstice of 406 B. c.! He was not molested during this 
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The year meant here is an Olympic year, from Midsummer to Midsum- 
mer ; so that the middle months of it would fall in the first quarter of the 
Julian year. 

If we compare however Xen. Hellen. i, 5, 21 with ii, 2, 24, we shall see 
that the indications of time cannot both be correct; for the acquisition of 
the despotism by Dionysius followed immediately, and as a consequence 
directly brought about, upon the capture of Agrigentum by the Carthagi- 
nians, 

It seems to me that the mark of time is not quite accurate in either one 
passage or the other. The capture of Agrigentum took place at the close 
of B.c. 406; the acquisition of the despotism by Dionysius, in the early 
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period by the Carthaginians, who were kept inactive in quarters 
at Agrigentum, to repose after the hardships of the blockade; 
employed in despoiling the city of its movable ornaments, for 
transmission to Carthage, and in burning or defacing, with barba- 
rous antipathy, such as could not be carried away.! In the spring 
Imilkon moved forward towards Gela, having provided himself 
with fresh siege-machines, and ensured his supplies from the Car 
thaginian territory in his rear. Finding no army to oppose him, 
he spread his troops over the territory both of Gela and of Ka- 
marina, where much plunder was collected and much property 
ruined. He then returned to attack Gela, and established a forti- 
fied camp by clearing some plantation-ground near the river of 
the same name, between the city and the sea. On this spot stood, 
without the walls, a colossal statue of Apollo, which Imilkon 
caused to be carried off and sent as a present to Tyre. 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, for 
Dionysius had called away Dexippus with the mercenary troops. 
Alarmed at the approach of the formidable enemy who had already 
mastered Agrigentum, Himera, and Selinus,—the Geloans de- 
spatched pressing entreaties to Dionysius for aid; at the same 
time resolving to send away their women and children for safety 
to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the idea of separation was 
intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to be allowed to stay and 
share the fortunes of their fathers and husbands, that this resolu- 
tion was abandoned. In expectation of speedy relief from Dio- 
nysius, the defence was brave and energetic. While parties of 
the Geloans, well-acquainted with the country, sallied out and 
acted with great partial success against the Carthaginian plun- 
derers, — the mass of the citizens repelled the assaults of Imilkon 
against the walls. His battering-machines and storming-parties 
were brought to bear on several places at once; the walls them- 
selves, — being neither in so good a condition, nor placed upon so 
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unassailable an eminence, as those of Agrigentum, — gave way 
on more than one point. Yet still the besieged, with obstinate 
valor, frustrated every attempt to penetrate within ; reestablishing 
during the night the breaches which had been made during the 
day. The feebler part of their population aided, by every means 
in their power, the warriors on the battlements; so the defence 
was thus made good until Dionysius appeared with the long-ex- 
pected reinforcement. It comprised his newly-levied mercenaries, 
with the Syracusan citizens, and succors from the Italian as well 
as from the Sicilian Greeks; amounting in all to fifty thousand 
men, according to Ephorus,—to thirty thousand foot, and one 
thousand horse, as Timzus represented. A fleet of fifty ships of 
war sailed round Cape Pachynvs to cooperate with them off 
Gela.! 

Dionysius fixed his position between Gela and the sea, opposite 
to that of the Carthaginians, and in immediate communication 
with his fleet. His presence having suspended the assaults upon 
the town, he became in his turn the aggressor; employing both 
his cavalry and his fleet to harass the Carthaginians and intercept 
their supplies. The contest now assumed a character nearly the 
same as had taken place before Agrigentum, and which had ended 
so unfavorably to the Greeks. At length, after twenty days of 
such desultory warfare, Dionysius, finding that he had accome 
plished little, laid his plan for a direct attack upon the Carthagi- 
nian camp. On the side towards the sea, as no danger had been 
expected, that camp was unfortified; it was there, accordingly, 
that Dionysius resolved to make his principal attack with his left 
division, consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, sustained by the 
Syracusan ships, who were to attack simultaneously from seaward, 
He designed at the same time also to strike blows from two other 
points. His right division, consisting of Sicilian allies, was ordered 
to march on the right or western side of the towr of Gela, and 
thus fall upon the left of the Carthaginian camp; while he him- 
self, with the mercenary troops which he kept specially around 
him, intended to advance through the town itself, and assail the 
advanced or central portion of their position near the walls, where 
their battering-machinery was posted. His cavalry were directed 
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to hold themselves in reserve for pursuit, in case the attack proved 
successful ; or for protection to the retreating infantry, in case it 
failed. 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the left or seaward 
side of the Carthaginian camp, by the Italiot division and the 
fleet in concert, was effectively executed, and promised at first to 
be successful. The assailants overthrew the bulwarks, forced 
their way into the camp, and were only driven out by extraordi- 
nary efforts on the part of the defenders ; chiefly Iberians and 
Campanians, but reinforced from the other portions of the army, 
which were as yet unmolested. But of the two other divisions of 
Dionysius, the right did not attack until long after the moment 
intended, and the centre never attacked at all. The right had 
to make a circuitous march, over the Geloan plain round the city, 
which occupied longer time than had been calculated; while 
Dionysius with the mercenaries around him, intending to march 
through the city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed 
that they made very slow progress, and were yet longer before 
they could emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, 
as in so many other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and 
irregular ; perhaps also, farther blocked up by precautions recently 
taken for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the right, not come 
ing up to the attack until the Italians on the left had been already 
repulsed, were compelled to retreat, after a brave struggle, by the 
concurrent force of the main Carthaginian army. Dionysius and 
his mercenaries, coming up later still, found that the moment for 
attack had passed altogether, and returned back into the city with- 
out fighting at all. 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at fault, — or both 
the one and the other, —we are unable certainly to determine. 
There will appear reasons for suspecting, that Dionysius was not 
displeased at a repulse which should discourage his army, and fur- 
nish an ex2use for abandoning Gela. After retiring again within 
the walls, he called together his principal friends to consult what 
was best to be done. All were of opirion that it was imprudent 
to incur farther hazard for the preserva‘ion of the town. Dionysius 
now found himself in the same positior as Diokles after the defeat 
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near Himera, and as Daphneus and the other Syracusan yenerala 
before Agrigentum, after the capture of their provision-fleet by the 
Carthaginians. He felt constrained to abandon Gela, taking the best 
means in his power for protecting the escape of the inhabitants, 
Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight secret, he sent a herald 
to Imilkon to solicit a burial-truce for the ensuing day; he also 
set apart a body of two thousand light troops, with orders to make 
_ noises in front of the enemy throughout the whole night, and to 
keep the lights and fires burning, so as to prevent any suspicion 
on the part of the Carthaginians.!_ Under cover of these precau- 
tions, he caused the Geloan population to evacuate their city in 
mass at the commencement of night, while he himself with his 
main army followed at midnight to protect them. All hurried for- 
ward on their march to Syracuse, turning to best account the hours 
of darkness. On their way thither lay Kamarina,— Kamarina the 
immovable, as it was pronounced by an ancient oracle or legend, 
yet on that fatal night seeming to falsify the epithet. Not thinking 
himself competent to defend this city, Dionysius forced all the 
Kamarinean population to become partners in the flight of the 
Geloans. The same heart-rending scene, which has already been 
recounted at Agrigentum and Himera, was now seen repeated on 
the road from Gela to Syracuse: a fugitive multitude, of all ages 
and of both sexes, free as well as slave, destitute and terror-stricken, 
burrying they knew not whither, to get beyond the reach of a 
merciless enemy. The flight to Syracuse, however, was fortunately 
not molested by any pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, dis- 
covering the abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in and 
took possession of it. As very little of the valuable property with 
in it had been removed, a rich plunder fell into the hands of the 
conquering host, whose barbarous hands massacred indiscriminately 
the miserable remnant left behind: old men, sick, and children, 
unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so rapid. Some of the 
conquerors farther satiated their ferocious instincts by crucifying 
or mutilating these unhappy prisoners.3 


' Diodor. xiii, 111. 
? M7 kevei Kauapivar, dxevnrov rep tovcav— 
“fatis nunquam concessa moveri 
Apparet Camarina procul.” — Virgil, Aneid, iii, 701. 
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Amidst the sufferings of this distressed multitude, however, and 
»-¢ compassion of the protecting army, other feelings also were 
pe werfully aroused. Dionysius, who had been so unmeasured and 
so -ffective in calumniating unsuccessful generals before, was now 
hirnself exposed to the same arrows. Fierce were the bursts of 
wreath and hatred against him, both among the fugitives and among 
the army. He was accused of having betrayed to the Carthagi- 
niens, not only the army, but also Gela and Kamarina, in order 
that the Syracusans, intimidated by these formidable neighbors so 
close to their boders, might remain in patient servitude under his 
dominion. It was remarked that his achievements for the relief of 
Gela had been unworthy of the large force which he brought with 
him ; that the loss sustained in the recent battle had been nowise 
sufficient to compel, or even to excuse, a disgraceful flight; that 
the mercenaries, especially, the force upon which he most relied, 
had not only sustained no loss, but had never been brought into 
action; that while his measures taken against the enemy had thus 
been partial and inefficient, they on their side had manifested ne 
disposition to pursue him in his flight, — thus affording a strong 
presumption of connivance between them. Dionysius was de- 
nounced as a traitor by all,— except his own mercenaries, whom 
he always kept near him for security. The Italiot allies, who had 
made the attack and sustained the main loss during the recent bate 
tle, were so incensed against him for having left them thus unsup- 
ported, that they retired in a body, and marched across the centre 
of the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the hersemen, the 
principal persons in the city, had a double ground of anger against 
Dionysius ; partly from his misconduct or supposed treachery in 
this recent enterprise, but still more from the despotism which he 
had just erected over his fellow-citizens. This despotism, having 
been commenced in gross fraud and consummated by violence, was 
now deprived of the only plausible color which it had ever worn, 
since Dionysius had been just as disgracefully unsuccessful against 
the Carthaginians as those other generals whom he had denounced 
and superseded. Determined to rid themselves of one whom they 
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hated at once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemen 
watched for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during the 
retreat, and killing him. But finding him too carefully guarded by 
the mercenaries who always surrounded his person, they went off 
in a body, and rode at their best speed to Syracuse, with the full 
purpose of reéstablishing the freedom of the city, and keeping out 
Dionysius. As they arrived before any tidings had been received 
of the defeat and flight at Gela, they obtained admission without 
impediment into the islet of Ortygia; the primitive interior city, 
commanding the docks and harbor, set apart by the despot for his 
own residence and power. They immediately assaulted and plun- 
dered the house of Dionysius, which they found richly stocked with 
gold, silver, and valuables of every kind. He had been despot but 
afew weeks; so that he must have begun betimes to despoil others, 
since it seems ascertained that his own private property was by no 
means large. The assailants not only plundered his house with all 
its interior wealth, but also maltreated his wife so brutally that she 
afterwards died of the outrage.! Against this unfortunate woman 
they probably cherished a double antipathy, not only as the wife 
of Dionysius, but also as the daughter of Hermokrates. They at 
the same time spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled 
never to return; for they fully confided in the disruption which 
they had witnessed among the retiring army, and in the fierce 
wrath which they had heard universally expressed against him? 
After having betrayed his army, together with Gela and Kamari- 
na, to the Carthaginians, by a flight without any real ground of 
necessity (they asserted), — he had been exposed, disgraced, and 
forced to flee in reality, before the just displeasure of his own 
awakened fellow-citizens. Syracuse was now free; and might, on 
the morrow, reconstitute formally her popular government. 

Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions against 
adverse possibilities, their assurances would probably have proved 
correct. The career of Dionysius would here have ended. But 
while they abandoned themselves to the plunder of his house and 
brutal outrage against his wife, they were so rashly confident in his 
eupposed irretrievable ruin, and in their own mastery of the insue 
lar portion of the city, that they neglected to guard the gate of 


 Diodor. xiii, 112; xiv, 44. Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
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Achradina (the outer city) against his reéntry. The energy and 
promptitude of Dionysius proved too much for them. Informed of 
their secession from the army, and well knowing their sentiments, 
he immediately divined their projects, and saw that he could only 
defeat them by audacity and suddenness of attack. Accordingly, 
putting himself at the head of his best and most devoted soldiers, 
—one hundred horsemen and six hundred foot,—he left his army 
and proceeded by a forced march to Syracuse; a distance of about 
four hundred stadia, or about forty-five English miles. He arrived 
there about midnight, and presented himself, not at the gate of Or- 
tygia, which he had probably ascertained to be in possession of his 
enemies, but at that of Achradina; which latter (as has been 
already mentioned) formed a separate fortification from Ortygia, 
with the Nekropolis between them.! Though the gate was shut, 
he presently discovered it to be unguarded, and was enabled to 
apply to it some reeds gathered in the marshes on his road, so as 
to set it on fire and burn it. So eager had he been for celerity of 
progress, that at the moment when he reached the gate, a part 
only of his division were with him. But as the rest arrived while 
the flames were doing their work, he entered, with the whole body, 
into Achradina or the outer city. Marching rapidly through the 
streets, he became master, without resistance, of all this portion of 
the city, and of the agora, or market-place, which formed its chief 
open space. His principal enemies, astounded by this alarming 
news, hastened out of Ortygia into Achradina, and tried to occupy 
the agora. But they found it already in possession of Dionysius 

and being themselves very few in number, having taken no time 
to get together any considerable armed body, they were overpow- 
ered and slain by his mercenaries. Dionysius was thus strong 
enough to vanquish all his enemies, who entered Achradina in 
small and successive parties, without any order, as they came out 
of Ortygia. He then proceeded to attack the houses of those 
whom he knew to be unfriendly to his dominion, slew such as he 
could find within, and forced the rest to seek shelter in exile. The 
great body of the Syracusan horsemen,— who but the evening 
before were masters of the city, and might with common prudence 
have maintained themselves in it, were thus either destroyed or 
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driven into banishment. As exiles they established themselves in 
the town of ZEtna.! 

Thus master of the city, Dionysius was joined on the ensuing day 
by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the Sicilian allies, 
who had now completed their march. The miserable sufferers 
from Gela and Kamarina, who looked upon him with indignation 
as their betrayer, — went to reside at Leontini; seemingly as com- 
panions of the original Leontine citizens, who had been for some 
time domiciliated at Syracuse, but who no longer chose to remain 
there under Dionysius. Leontini thus became again an inde- 
pendent city.? 

Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin Dionysius, 
yet he was now, through his recent victory, more master of Syra- 
cuse than ever; and had more completely trodden down his oppo- 
nents. The horsemen, whom he had just destroyed and chased 
away, were for the most part the rich and powerful citizens of Sy 
racuse. To have put down such formidable enemies, almost indis- 
pensable as leaders to any party which sought to rise against him, 
was the strongest of all negative securities for the prolongation of 
his reign. There was no public assembly any longer at Syracuse, 
to which he had to render account of his proceedings at Gela and 
Kamarina, and before which he was liable to be arraigned, — as 
he himself had arraigned his predecessors who had commanded at 
Himera and Agrigentum. All such popular securities he had 
already overridden or subverted. The superiority of force, and in- 
timidation of opponents, upon which his rule rested, were now 
more manifest and more decisive than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, however, Dionysius 
might still have found defence difficult, if Imilkon had marched 
on with his victorious army, fresh from the plunder of Gela and 
Kamarina, and had laid energetic siege to Syracuse. From all 


" Diodor. xiii, 113 Compare Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3, 5. 

? Xenophon (Hellen. ii, 3, 5) states that “the Leontines, co-residents at 
Syracuse, revolted to their own city from Dionysius and the Syracusans.” 

This migration to Leontini seems a part of the same transaction as what 
Diodorus notices (xiii, 113). Leontini, recognized as independent by the 
peace which speedily followed, is mentioned again shortly afterwards as in 


dependent (xiv, 14). It had been annexed to Syracuse before the Athenian 
siege 
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hazard and alarm of this sort he was speedily relieved, by propo- 
sitions for peace, which came spontaneously tendered by the Car 
thaginian general. Peace was concluded between them, on the 
following terms : — 

1. The Carthaginians shall retain all their previdys possessions, 
and all their Sikanian dependencies, in Sicily. ‘They shall keep, 
besides, Selinus, Himera, Agrigentum. The towns of Gela and 
Kamarina may be reoccupied by their present fugitive inhabitants ; 
but on condition of paying tribute to Carthage, and destroying 
their walls and fortifications. 

2. The inhabitants of Leontini and Messéné, as well as all the 
Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

8. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius.! 

4, All the captives, and all the ships, taken on both. sides, shall 
be mutually restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now concluded. 
Though they were extremely advantageous to Carthage, assign- 
ing to her, either as subject or as tributary, the whole of the south- 
ern shore of Sicily, —yet as Syracuse was, after all, the great 
prize to be obtained, the conquest of which was essential to the 
security of all the remainder, we are astonished that Imilkon did 
not push forward to attack it, at a moment so obviously promising. 
It appears that immediately after the conquest of Gela and Ka- 
marina, the Carthaginian army was visited by a pestilential dis- 
temper, which is said to have destroyed nearly the half of it, and 
to have forbidden future operations. ‘The announcement of this 
event however, though doubtless substantially exact, comes to us 
in a way somewhat confused.2 And when we read, as one of the 


) Diodor. xiii, 114. Kai Svpaxovoiovg uév bd Acovic.ov reraxySat, ete 

2 Diodor. xiii, 114. 

Diodorus begins this chapter with the words,—Acowep bd Trop 
mpaymator avayKacomervog Iuidkwr, emeuper sic LupnKobvaac Knpvxa, 
Tapakadav trove ATTHuEvove diadvoacda. ?Aouévac 0’ Hmakovcavto¢ Tod 
Acovuciov, THY eipnvnv ini Toiode ESevTo, etc. 

Now there is not the smallest matter of fact either mentioned or indicated 
before, to which the word dzézep can have reference. Nothing is mentioned 
but success on the part of the Carthaginians, and disaster on the part of 
the Greeks; the repulse of the attack made by Dionysius upon the Cartha- 
ginian camp, —his retreat and evacuation of Gela and Kamarina, — the 
occupation of Gela by the Carthaginians, —the disorder, mutiny, and par- 
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articles in the treaty, the express and formal provision that “ The 
Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius,’— we discern plainly, 
that there was also an acditional cause ‘sr tlis timely overture, 
so suitable to his interests. There was real ground for those bit- 
ter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him with having 
betrayed Gela and Kamarina to the Carthaginians in order to 
assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Carthaginians, in 
renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and recognizing its auto- 
nomy, could have no interest in dictating its internal government. 
If they determined to recognize by formal treaty the sovereignty 
as vested in Dionysius, we may fairly conclude that he had pur- 
chased the favor from them by some underhand service previously 
rendered. In like manner both Hiketas and Agathoklés, — the 
latter being the successor, and in so many points the parallel of 
Dionysius, ninety years afterwards, — availed themselves of Car- 
thaginian support as one stepping-stone to the despotism of Syra- 
cuse.! 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is said 
to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of their 
numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, either found 
it already there, or carried it with them; for the mortality at and 
around Carthage was not less deplorable than in Sicily.? 


tial dispersion of the army of Dionysius in its retreat, —the struggle with- 
in the walls of Syracuse. There is nothing in all this to which dcé7ep can 
refer. But a few lines farther on, after the conditions of peace have been 
specified, Diodorus alludes to the terrible disease (t70 t7¢ vécov) which laid 
waste the Carthaginian army, as if he had mentioned it before. 

I find in Niebuhr ( Vortrage iiber alte Geschichte, vol. iii, p. 212, 213) the 
Opinion expressed, that here is a gap in Diodorus “ intentionally disguised in 
she MSS., and not yet noticed by any editor.” Some such conclusion seems 
to me unavoidable. Neibuhr thinks, that in the lost portion of the text, it 
was stated that Imilkon marched on to Syracuse, formed the siege of the 
place, and was there visited with the terrific pestilence to which allusion is 
made in the remaining portion of the text. This also is nowise improbable ; 
yet 1 do not venture to assert it, — since the pestilence may possibly have 
broken out while Imilkon was still at Gela. 

Niebuhr farther considers, that Dionysius lost the battle of Gela through 
miserable generalship, — that he lost it ty design, s suitable to his political 
projects, — and that by the terms of the subsequent treaty, he held the ter 
ritory around Syracuse only under Carthaginian supremacy. 

» Justin, xxii, 2; Plutarch, Timo’eon, ¢.2,7,9. * Diodor xiii, 114. 
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It was in the summer of 405 B. c., that this treaty was con 
cluded, which consigned all the Hellenic ground on the south of 
Sicily to the Carthaginian dominion, and Syracuse with its popu- 
lation to that of Dionysius. It was in September or October of 
the same year that Lysander effected his capture of the entire 
Athenian fleet at AXgospotami, destroyed the maritime ascendency 
and power of Athens, and gave commencement to the Lacedz- 
monian empire, completed by the actual surrender of Athens 
during the ensuing year. ‘The dekarchies and harmosts, planted 
by Lysander in so many cities of the central Hellenic world, com- 
menced their disastrous working nearly at the same time as the 
despotism of Dionysius in Syracuse. This is a point to be borne 
in mind, in reference to the coming period. The new position 
and policy wherein Sparta now became involved, imparted to her 
a sympathy with Dionysius such as in earlier times she probably 
would not have felt; and which contributed materially, in a sece 
ondary way, to the durability of his dominion, as well by positive 
intrigues of Lacedemonian agents, as by depriving the oppressed 
Syracusans of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other 
parts of Greece.! 

The period immediately succeeding this peace was one of dise 
tress, depression, and alarm, throughout all the south of Sicily. 
According to the terms of the treaty, Gela and Kamarina might 
be reoccupied by their fugitive population; yet with demolished 
walls, —with all traces of previous opulence and comfort effaced 
by the plunderers, — and under the necessity of paying tribute to 
Carthage. The condition of Agrigentum, Selinus, and Himera, 
now actually portions of Carthaginian territory, was worse ; espe- 
cially Agrigentum, hurled at one blow from the loftiest pinnacle 
of prosperous independence. No free Hellenic territory was any 
longer to be found between Cape Pachynus and Cape Lilybeum, 
beyond the Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind, the 
withdrawal from Sicily of the terror-striking Carthaginian army 


1 Diodar. xiv, 10. 

The valuable support lent to Dionysius by the Spartans is emphatically 
denounced by Isokrates, Orat. iv, (Panegyric.) s. 145; Orat. viii, (De Pace} 
6. 122. 
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would be felt as a relief, and would procure credit for Dionysius.! 
It had been brought about under him, though not as a consequence 
of his exploits; for his military operations against Imilkon at 
Gela had been completely unsuccessful (and even worse) ; and 
the Carthaginians had suffered no harm except from the pesti- 
lence. While his partisans had thus a plea for extolling him as 
the savior of the city, he also gathered strength in other ways out 
of the recent events. He had obtained a formal recognition of 
his gavernmen) from the Carthaginians ; he had destroyed or ban- 
ished the chief Syracusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and 
struck terror into the rest; he had brought back all his mercenary 
troops and guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He now availed 
himself of his temporary strength to provide precautions for per- 
petuity, before the Syracusans should recover spirit, or obtain a 
favorable opportunity, to resist. 

His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the islet 
called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be held separately 
from Achradina and the remaining city. He constructed a new 
wall, provided with lofty turrets and elaborate defences of every 
kind, immediately outside of the mole which connected this islet 
with Sicily. On the outside of this new wall, he provided conve- 
nient places for transacting business, porticos spacious enough to 
shelter a considerable multitude, and seemingly a distinct strong 
fort, destined for a public magazine of corn.2 It suited his pur- 
pose that the trade of the town should be carried on, and the per- 
sons of the traders congregated, under or near the outer walls of 
his peculiar fortress. As a farther means of security, he also 


" Plato, while he speaks of Dionysius and Hipparinus on this occasion as 
the saviors of Syracuse, does not insist upon extraordinary valor and abil- 
ity on their parts, but assigns the result mainly to fortune and the favor af 
the gods (Plato, Epistol. viii, p. 353 B.; p. 355 F.). 

His letter is written with a view of recommending a compromise at Sy- 
racuse, betwee the party of freedom, and the descendants of Dionysius and 
Hipparinus; he thus tries to set up as good a case as he can, in favor of 
the title of both the two latter to the gratitude of the Syracusans. 

He reluctantly admits how much Dionysius the elder afterwards abused 
the confidence placed in him by the Syracusans (p. 353 C.). 

* That this was the situation of the fortified horrea puldica at Syracuse, 
we see from Livy, xxiv, 21. I think we may presume that they were be: 
gun at this time by Dionysius, as they form a natural part of his scheme. 
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erected a distinct citadel or acropolis within the islet and betina 
the new wall. The citadel was close to the Lesser Harbor or 
Portus Lakkius. Its walls were so extended as to embrace the 
whole of this harbor, closing it up in such a way as to admit only 
one ship at a time, though there was room for sixty ships within. 
He was thus provided with an almost impregnable stronghold, not 
only securing him against attack from the more numerous popula 
tion in the outer city, but enabling him to attack them whenever 
he chose, — and making him master, at the same time, of’ the 
grand means of war and defence against foreign enemies. 

To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia, was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse ; to fill it with devoted ad- 
herents, was another. For Dionysius, the instruments of domin- 
ion were his mercenary troops and body-guards; men chosen by 
himself from their aptitude to his views, identified with him in 
interest, and consisting in large proportion not merely of foreign- 
ers, but even of liberated slaves. ‘To these men he now pro- 
ceeded to assign a permanent support and residence. He distri- 
buted among them the houses in the islet or inferior stronghold, 
expelling the previous proprietors, and permitting no one to reside 
there except his own intimate partisans and soldiers. Their quar- 
ters were in the islet, while he dwelt in the citadel, —a fortress 
within a fortress, sheltering his own person against the very garri- 
son or standing army, by means of which he kept Syracuse in 
subjection.’ Having provided houses for his soldiers, by extrud- 
ing the residents in Ortygia,— he proceeded to assign to them a 
comfortable maintenance, by the like wholesale dispossession of 
proprietors, and reappropriation of lands, without. He distrib- 
uted anew the entire Syracusan territory; reserving the best 
lands, and the best shares, for his own friends and for the officers 
in command of his mercenaries,— and apportioning the remain- 
ing territory in equal shares to all the inhabitants, citizens as well 
as non-citizens. By this distribution the latter became hencefore 
ward citizens as well as the former; so far at least, as any man 


! Diodor. xiv, 7. 

The residence of Dionysius in the acropolis, and the quarters of his mer: 
cenaries without the acropolis, but still within Ortygia,— are noticed in 
Plato’s account of his visit to the younger Dionysius (Plato, Epistol. vii, p 
850; Epist. iti, p. 315). 
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could be properly called a citizen under his despotism. Even 
the recently enfranchised slaves became new citizens and proprie- 
tors as well as the rest.! 

Respecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no farther information than is contained in two or three 
brief sentences of Diodorus. As a basis for entire redivision of 
lands, Dionysius would find himself already possessed of the pro- 
perty of those Syracusan Horsemen or Knights whom he had 
recently put down or banished. As a matter of course, their 
property would be confiscated, and would fall into his possession 
for reassignment. It would doubtless be considerable, inasmuch 
as these Horsemen were for the most part wealthy men. From 
this basis, Dionysius enlarged his scheme to the more comprehen 
sive idea of a general spoliation and reappropriation, for the bene- 
fit of his partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number of 
these last we do not know ; but on an occasion not very long afters 
wards, the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amounting to 
about ten thousand.2 To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in Ortygia, 
nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would suffice. How far 
the equality of share, set forth in principle, was or could be ad- 
hered to in practice, we cannot say. The maxim of allowing 
residence in Ortygia to none but friends and partisans, passed 
from Dionysius into a traditional observance for future anti-popus 
lar governments of Syracuse. The Roman consul Marcellus, 
when he subdued the city near two centuries afterwards, prescribed 
the rule of admitting into the islet none but Romans, and of ex- 
cluding all native Syracusan residents.3 


' Diodor. xiv, 7. Tye d& yapac tiv pv dpiornv &leXouevoc édwphoato roig 
Te pidowe Kal roic ep’ Hyewoviacg Tetayuévatc: THY BD GAANY éEméptoerd 
trione §€vw Te kal wmoAity, ovpreptAaBar TO Tov TOALTOD évopare 
sede nAevdepupévovce dobAouc, oi¢ éxdAer veonoditac. Arédwxe 62 Kat Tag 
Oikiag Toig bxAoLc, TARY THV ev TH Ngow: Tadbtac dB Toic gidore Kat Totc pe 
oSogopore Edwpjoato. "Eel 68 ta Kata Thy Tupavvida KaAde edbxer Sune 
vat, etc. 

? Diodor. xiv, 78. ; 

So also, after the death of the elder Dionysius, Plutarch speaks of his 
military force as having been BapBapwv prpiavdpov gvdakhv (Plutarch, 
Dion. c. 10). These expressions however have little pretence to numerical 
accuracy. 3 Cicero in Verrem, v. 32, 84; 38, 98 
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Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so extensive 
a revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot have been 
accomplished in less than a considerable time, nor without provok- 
king considerable resistance in detail. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
the pecuniary cost of such fortifications must have been very heavy. 
How Dionysius contrived to levy the money, we do not know. 
Aristotle informs us that the contributions which he exacted from 
the Syracusans were so exorbitant, that within the space of five 
years, the citizens had paid into his hands their entire property ; that 
is, twenty per cent. per annum upon their whole property.! To 
what years this statement refers, we do not know ; nor what was 
the amount of contribution exacted on the special occasion now 
before us. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would 
not scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications; and that the 
simultaneous burthen of large contributions would thus come to 
aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of property, and the 
still more intolerable mischiefs of a numerous standing army dom- 
iciled as masters in the heart of the city. Under such circum- 
stances, we are not surprised to learn that the discontent among 
the Syracusans was extreme, and that numbers of them were 
greatly mortified at having let slip the favorable opportunity of 
excluding Dionysius, when the Horsemen were actually for a mo- 
ment masters of Syracuse, before he suddenly came back from 
Gela.2 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, there 
could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under a watchful 
despot with the overwhelming force assembled in Ortygia. Buta 
suitable moment speedily occurred. Having completed his fortress 
and new appropriation for the assured maintenance of the merce- 
naries, Dionysius resolved to attempt a conquest of the autonomous 
Sikel tribes in the interior of the island, some of whom had sided 
with Carthage in the recent war. He accordingly marched out 
with a military force, consisting partly of his mercenary troops, part- 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v, 9,4. Kal 7 elogopd r&v teddy (tupavvixdv éore} 
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ly of armed Syracusau citizens under a commander named Dorikus 
While he was laying siege to the town of Erbessus, the Syracusan 
troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and animated with one 
common sentiment, began to concert measures for open resistance 
to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in striving to repress these 
manifestations, lifted up his hand to chastise one of the most mutinous 
speakers ;! upon which the soldiers rushed forward in a body to de 
fend him. They slew Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again, 
wth loud shouts, free Syracusan citizens; calling upon all their com- 
vades in the camp to unite against the despot. They also sent a 
message forthwith to the town of AXtna, inviting the immediate 
junction of the Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter there 
in their exile from Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest 
sympathy among the Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of whom 
declared themselves decisively against the despot, and prepared for 
every effort to recover their liberty. 

So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and unani- 
mous action, that Dionysius was too much intimidated to attempt 
to put it down at once by means of his mercenaries. Profiting by 
the lesson which he had received, after the return march from Gela, 
he raised the siege of Erbessus forthwith, and returned to Syracuse 
to make sure of his position in Ortygia, before his Syracusan enemies 
could arrive there. Meanwhile the latter, thus left full of joy and 
confidence, as well as masters of the camp, chose for their leaders 
those soldiers who had slain Dorikus, and found themselves speed- 
ily reinforced by the Horsemen, or returning exiles from A¢tna. 
Resolved to spare no effort for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys 
to Messéné and Rhegium, as well as to Corinth, for aid; while 
they at the same time marched with all their force to Syracuse, 
and encamped on the heights of Epipole. It is not clear whether 
they remained in this position, or whether they were enabled, 
through the sympatay of the population, to possess themselves fare 
ther of the outer city Achradina, and with its appendages Tycha 
and Neapolis. Dionysius was certainly cut off from all communi- 
cation with the country; but he maintained himself in his impreg- 
table position in Ortygia, now exclusively occupied by his chosen 


‘ Diodor. xiv, 7. Compare an occurrence very similar, at Mendé ia 
Thrace (Thucyd. iv, 130) 
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partisans and mercenaries. If he even continued master of Ach- 
radina, he must have been prevented from easy communication 
with it. The assailants extended themselves under the walls of Or- 
tygia, from Epipole to the Greater as well as the Lesser Harbor.! 
A considerable naval force was sent to their aid from Messéné and 
Rhegium, giving to them the means of blocking him up on the sea 
side; while the Corinthians, though they could grant no farther 
assistance, testified their sympathy by sending Nikoteles as adviser.2 
The leaders of the movement proclaimed Syracuse again a free 
city, offered large rewards for the head of Dionysius, and promised 
equal citizenship to all the mercenaries who should desert him. 
Several of the mercenaries, attracted by such offers, as well as 
intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force which charac- 
terizes the first burst of a popular movement, actually came over 
and were well received. Everything seemed to promise success to 
the insurgents, who, not content with the slow process of blockade, 
brought up battering-machines, and vehemently assaulted the walls 
of Ortygia. Nothing now saved Dionysius except those elaborate for- 
tifications which he had so recently erected, defying all attack. And 
even though sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so des- 
perate, that desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He 
himself began to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion ; 
discussing with his intimate friends the alternative, between death 
under a valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety purchased by a 
dishonorable flight. There remained but one means of rescue: to 
purchase the immediate aid of a body of twelve hundred mer- 
cenary Campanian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian service, and 
stationed probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His brother-in-law 
Polyxenus advised him to mount his swiftest horse, to visit in per- 
son the Campanians, and bring them to the relief of Ortygia. But 
this counsel was strenuously resisted by two intimate triends, — 
Helo6ris and Megaklés, — who both impressed upon him, that the 
roval robe was the only honorable funeral garment, and that, in- 
stead of quitting his post at full speed, he ought to cling to it until 
he was dragged away by the leg.3 Accordingly, Dionysius deter- 
mined to hold out, without quitting Ortygia; sending private en- 
1 Diodor. xiv, 8. ? Diodor. xiv, 10. 
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voys to the Campanians, with promises of large pay if they would 
march immediately to his defence. The Carthaginians were probe 
ably under obligation not to oppose this, having ensured to Dio- 
nysius by special article of treaty the possession of Syracuse. 

To gain time for their arrival, by deluding and disarming the 
assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of prolonged de- 
fence, and sent to request permission to quit the city, along with 
his private friends and effects. Permission was readily granted 
to him to depart with five triremes. But as soon as this evidence 
of success had been acquired, the assailants without abandoned 
themselves to extravagant joy and confidence, considering Dio- 
nysius as already subdued, and the siege as concluded. Not merely 
was all farther attack suspended, but the forces were in a great 
measure broken up. The Horsemen were disbanded, by a pro- 
ceeding alike unjust and ungrateful, to be sent back to A®tna 
while the heplites dispersed about the country to their various lands 
and properties. The same difficulty of keeping a popular force 
long together for any military operation requiring time, which had 
been felt when the Athenians besieged their usurpers Kylon and 
Peisistratus in the acropolis,! was now experienced in regard to 
the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the length of the siege, the Syra- 
cusans blindly abandoned themselves to the delusive assurance 
held out by Dionysius; without taking heed to maintain their force 
and efficiency undiminished, until his promised departure should be 
converted into a reality. In this unprepared and disorderly condi- 
tion, they were surprised by the sudden arrival of the Campanians? 
who, attacking and defeating them with considerable loss, forced 


Philistus ; and Diodorus copies Timzus in one of the passages above ree 
ferred to, though not in the other. But Philistus himself in his history 
asserted that the observation had been made by another person (Plutarch, 
Dion. ¢. 35). 

The saying seems to haye been remembered and cited long afterwards in 
Syracuse; but cited as having been delivered by Dionysius himself. not as 
addressed to him (Livy, xxiv, 22). 

Isokrates, while recording the saying, represents it as having deen deliv 
ered when the Carthaginians were pressing Syracuse hardly by siege ; hav- 
ing in mind doubtless the siege or blockade undertaken by Imilkon seven 
years afterwards. But I apprehend this to be a misconception. The story 
seems to suit better to the earlier occasion named by Diodorus 

} Derodotus, v, 71; Thucydides, i, 112. 

‘It is said that the Campanians, on their way to Syracuse, passed by 
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eheir way through to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At the same time, 
a reinforcement of three hundred fresh mercenaries reached him 
by sea. The face of affairs was now completely changed. The 
recent defeat produced among the assailants not only discourage 
ment, but also mutual recrimination and quarrel. Some insisted 
upen still prosecuting the siege of Ortygia, while others, probably 
the friends of the recently dismissed Horsemen, declared in favor 
of throwing it up altogether and joining the Horsemen at Aitna ; 
a resolution, which they seem at once to have executed. Observ- 
ing his opponents thus enfeebled and torn by dissension, Dionysius 
sallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis or 
Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was victorious, 
and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains to prevent 
slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to restrain his own 
troops; and he subsequently buried the slain with due solemnity. 
He was anxious by these proceedings to conciliate the remainder; 
for the most warlike portion of his opponents had retired to_Atna, 
where no less than seven thousand hoplites were now assembled 
along with the Horsemen. Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite 
them to return to Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the 
past. But it was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his re- 
cent forbearance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few couid be induced to come back, except such as had 
left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. The larger 
proportion, refusing all trust in his word and all submission to his 
command, remained in exile at AXtna. Such as did return were 
well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest gradually to follow their 
example.! 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation apparently despe- 
rate, and reestablished in his dominion; chiefly through the rash 
presumption (as on the former occasion after the retreat from Gela), 
the want of persevering union, and the absence of any commanding 
leader, on the part of his antagonists. His first proceeding was te 


Agyrium, and deposited their baggage in the care of Agyris the despot of 
that town (Diodor. xiv, 9). But if we look at the position of Agyrium on 
the map, it ssems difficult to understand how mercenaries coming from the 
Carthaginian territory, and in great haste to reach Syracuse, can have 
passed anywhere near to it. 
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dismiss the newly-arrived Campanians. For though he had te 
thank them mainly for his restoration, he was well aware that they 
were utterly faithless, and that on the first temptation they were 
likely to turn aginst him.! But he adopted more efficient means 
for strengthening his dominion in Syracuse, and for guarding against 
a repetition of that danger from which he had so recently escaped. 
He was assisted in his proceedings by a Lacedzemonian envoy 
pamed Aristus, recently despatched by the Spartans for the osten- 
sible purpose of bringing about an amicable adjustment of parties 
at Syracuse. While Nikoteles, who had been sent from Corinth, 
espoused the cause of the Syracusan people, and put himself at 
their head to obtain for them more or less of free government, — 
Aristus, on the contrary, lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. 
He seduced the people away from Nikoteles, whom he impeached 
and caused to be slain. Next, pretending himself to act along with 
the people, and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in de- 
fence of their freedom,? he gained their confidence and then 
betrayed them. ‘The despot was thus enabled to strengthen him- 
self more decisively than before, and probably to take off the effec 
tive popular leaders thus made known to him ; while the mass of 
the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding Sparta enlisted 
in the conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage, to 
strike another important blow. During the season of harvest, 


‘ Diodor xiv, 9. The subsequent proceedings of the Campanians justi- 
fied his wisdom in dismissing them. They went to Entella (a town among 
the dependencies of Carthage, in the south-western portion of Sicily, — 
Diod. xiv, 48), where they were welcomed and hospitably treated by the in- 
habitants. In the night, they set upon the Entellan citizens by surprise, 
put them all to death, married their widows and daughters, and kept pos- 
session of the town for themselves. 

* Diodor. xiv, 10. 'AréorecAay (of Aakedarpdvioc) “Aptotov, dvdpa tov 
émipavar, cic Svpaxovoac, TO uev Adyw TpocTOLObmEvol KaTAaRLTELY THY OvvaG- 
tecav, 7H 0 GAndeia onevdovtec absjoa: tiv Tupavvida HAnicov yap ovyka- 
rackevatovrec THY apxhyv, DnjKoov kev tov Acovbaiov dia Tac evepyeciag 
© 0 “Aptotoc kataxAevoac cig Zvosakobcac, kal tw Tvpavyw AGYpa Tepl TOb- 
trav diadeydelc, tob¢ te Lvpaxovoiove dvaceiwv, NixoréAnv rov Kopivion 
dveiiev, aonyovuevav Tov Lupakovoinv: rode dé TLoTEvoavtac mpododc TOP 
wey Topavvor loxupdv Katéotnoe, dd d& THC mpakews TAUTNS aoxnuoveiv éraig 
Cer WTd™ duo sal ry warnida. Compare xiv, 70. 
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while the citizens were busy in the fields, he caused the houses te 
be searched, and seized all the arms found therein. Not satisfied 
with thus robbing his opponents of the means of attack, he farther 
proceeded to construct additional fortifications around the islet of 
Ortygia, to augment his standing army of mercenaries, and to build 
fresh ships. Feeling more than ever that his dominion was repuge 
nant to the Syracusans, and rested only on naked force, he thus 
surrounded himself with precautions probably stronger than any 
other Grecian despot had ever accumulated. He was yet farther 
strengthened by the pronounced and active support of Sparta, now 
at the maximum of her imperial ascendency ;! and by the presence 
of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador to counte- 
nance and exalt him.2 The Spartan alliance, however, did not 
prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a considerable 
fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of Sparta; who were 
now driven out of Naupaktus and Kephallenia, with no other pos- 
session left except their arms3—and whose restoration to Pelo- 
ponnesus by Epaminondas, about thirty years afterwards, has been 
described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people in Syracuse were 
prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally tempted Dio- 
nysius to seek conquest as well as plunder beyond the border. Not 
choosing as yet to provoke a war with Carthage, he turned his 
arms to the north and north-west of the Syracusan territory ; the 
Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, Naxus, Katana, and Leontini 
—and the Sikels, towards the centre of Sicily. The three Chal- 
kidic cities were the old enemies of Syracuse, but Leontini had 
been conquered by the Syracusans even before the Athenian expe- 
dition, and remained as a Syracusan possession until the last peace 
with the Carthaginians, when it had been declared independent. 
Naxus and Katana had contrived to retain their independence 
against Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament 
under Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius marched 
out from Syracuse first against the town of /Etna, occupied by a 
considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to his dominion 


' Diodor. xiv, 10. Kal ra Aouri mapeokevalero mpod¢ THY doparecav Tig 
Tupavvidoc, Oc av épyore 70n Teipav ElAngodae, bte av brouévovory ol Dvpakote 
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Though the place was strong by situation,! yet these men, too fee- 
ble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it; upon which he proceeded 
to attack Leontini. But on summoning the inhabitants to surren- 
der, he found his propositions rejected, and every preparation made 
for a strenuous defence; so that he could do nothing more than 
plunder the territory around, and then advanced onward into the 
inierior Sikel territory, towards Enna and Erbita. But his march 
in this direction was little more than a feint, for the purpese of 
masking his real views upon Naxus and Katana, with both which 
cities he had already opened intrigues. Arkesilaus, general of 
Katana, and Prokles, general of Naxus, were both carrying on 
corrupt negotiations for the purpose of selling to him the liberty 
of their native cities. Until the negotiations were completed, Dio- 
nysius wished to appear as if turning his arms elsewhere, and 
therefore marched against Enna. Here he entered into conspiracy 
with an Ennzan citizen named Aeimnestus, whom he instigated 
to seize the sceptre of his native town, — by promises of assistance, 
on condition of being himself admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus 
made the attempt and succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement 
to Dionysius; who resented this proceeding so vehemently, that 
he assisted the Enneeans in putting down Aeimnestus, delivered 
him as prisoner into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with 
such revenge, without farther meddling. He next marched against 
Erbita, before which he passed his time with little or no result, 
until the bribes promised at Naxus and Katana had taken effect. 
At length the terms were fully settled. Dionysius was admitted 
at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, disarmed the 
inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. Naxus was next 
put into his hands, by the like corruption on the part of Prokles; 
who was rewarded with a large bribe, and with the privilege of 
preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were given up to be plun- 
dered by his soldiers; after which the walls as well as the houses 
were demolished, and the inhabitants sold as slaves. The disman- 
tled site of Katana was then assigned to a body of Campanian 
mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, who however retained in 
his possession hostages for their fidelity ;2 the site of Naxus to the 
indigenous Sikels in the neighborhood. These captures struck so 
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much terror into the Leontines, that when Dionysius renewed his 
attack upon them, they no longer felt competent to resist. He re- 
quired them to surrender their city, to remove to Syracuse, and 
there to reside for the future as citizens; which term meant, at 
the actual time, as subjects of his despotism. The Leontines obeyed 
the requisition, and their city thus again became an appendage of 
Syracuse.! 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
the generals of Naxos and Katana, were of.serious moment, and 
spread so much alarm among the Sikels of the interior, that Arch- 
onides, the Sikel prince of Erbita, thought it prudent to renounce 
his town and soil; withdrawing to a new site beyond the Nebrode 
mountains, on the northern coast of the island, more out of the 
reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with his mercenary soldiers 
and with a large portion of his people who voluntarily accompa- 
nied him, he founded the town of Alesa.2 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater enterprises. 
He resolved to commence aggressive war with the Carthaginians. 
But against such formidable enemies, large preparations were 
indispensable, defensive as well as offensive, before his design 
could be proclaimed. First, he took measures to ensure the de- 
fensibility of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five Grecian 
cities on the south of the island, one of them the second in Sicily, 
had already undergone the deplorable fate of being sacked by a 
Carthaginian host ; a calamity, which might possibly be in reserve 
for Syracuse also, especially if she herself provoked a war, unless 
the most elaborate precautions were taken to render a successful 
blockade impossible. 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed valu- 
able lessons on the mind of every Syracusan. The city had then 
been well-nigh blocked up by a wall of circumvallation carried 
from sea to sea; which was actually more than half completed, 
and would have been entirely completed, had the original com- 


! Diodor. xiv, 15. 

2 Diodor. xiv, 16. This Archonides may probably have been son of the 
Sikel prince Archonides, who, having taken active part as an ally of Nikias 
and the Athenian invaders against Syracuse, died just before Gylippus 
reached Sicily (Thucyd. vii, 1). 
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mander been Demosthenes instead of Nikias. The prodigious 
importance of the slope of Epipole to the safety of the city had 
been demonstrated by the most unequivocal evidence. In my 
seventh volume, I have already described the site of Syracuse 
and the relation of this slope to the outer city called Achradina. 
Epipole was a gentle ascent west of Achradina. It was bor- 
dered, along both the north side and the south side, by lines of 
descending cliff, cut down precipitously, about twenty feet deep in 
their lowest part. These lines of cliff nearly converged at the 
‘summit of the slope, called Euryalus ; leaving a narrow pass or 
road between elevated banks, which communicated with the coun- 
try both north and west of Syracuse. LEpipole thus formed a 
triangle upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from its base, the 
outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus; and having its 
two sides formed, the one by the northern, the other by the south- 
ern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of the highest impor- 
tance, commanding the narrow road which approached Epipole 
from its western extremity or summit, and through which alone it 
was easy for an army to get on the declivity of Epipole, since the 
cliffs on each side were steep, though less steep on the northern 
side than on the southern.'!' Unless an enemy acquired possession 
of this slope, Syracuse could never be blocked up from the north- 
ern sea at Trogilus to the Great Harbor; an enterprise, which 
Nikias and the Athenians were near accomplishing, because they 
first surprised from the northward the position of Euryalus, and 
from thence poured down upon the slope of Epipole. I have 
already described, in my seventh volume, how the arrival of Gy- 
lippus deprived them of superiority in the field, at a time when 
their line of circumvallation was already half finished, — having 
been carried from the centre of Epipole southward down to Great 
Harbor, and being partially completed from the same point across 
the northern half of Epipole to the sea at Trogilus; how he next 
intercepted their farther progress, by carrying out, from the outer 
wall of Achradina, a cross wall traversing their intended line of 
circumyallation and ending at the northern cliff; how he finally 
erected a fort or guard-post on the summit of Euryalus, which he 


"See the Dissertation of Saverio Cavallari,— Sur Topograpnie von 
Syrakus (G6ttingen, 1845). p. 22. 
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connected wih the cross-wall just mentioned by a single wall of 
junction carried down the slope of Epipole.' 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresh in the recollec: 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus ; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 
cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement of the siege, 
enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. The outer 
eity of Syracuse was thus left with nothing but the wall of Ach- 
radina, with its two suburbs or excrescences, Tyché and Neapo- 
lis. Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a protection 
substantially similar to that contrived by Gylippus, yet more com- 
prehensive, elaborate, and permanent. He carried out an outer 
line of defence, starting from the sea near the port called Trogi- 
lus, enclosing the suburb called Tyché (which adjoined Achradina 
to the north-west), and then ascending westward, along the brink 
of the northern cliff of Epipola, to the summit of that slope at 
Euryalus. The two extremities thus became connected together, 
—not as in the time of Gylippus,? by a single cross-wall carried 
out from the city-wall to the northern cliff, and then joined at an 
angle by another single wall descending the slope of Epipole 
from Euryalus, but, — by one continuous new line bordering the 
northern cliff down to the sea. And the new line, instead of being 
a mere single wall, was now built under the advice of the best 
engineers, with lofty and frequent towers interspersed throughout 
its length, to serve both as means of defence and as permanent 
quarters for soldiers. Its length was thirty stadia (about three 
and a half English miles); it was constructed of large stones 
carefully hewn, some of them four feet in length The quarries 
at hand supplied abundant materials, and for the labor necessary, 
Dionysius brought together all the population of the city and its 
neighborhood, out of whom he selected sixty thousand of the most 


See, for a farther exposition of these points, my account of the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, Vol. VII, ch. lix, Ix. 
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effective hands, to work on the wall. Others were ordered to cut 
the stones in the quarry, while six thousand teams of oxen were 
put in harness to draw them to the spot. Tbe work was set out 
by furlongs and by smaller spaces of one hundred feet each, to 
regiments of suitable number, each under the direction of an 
overseer. ! 

As yet, we have heard little about Dionysius except acts of 
fraud, violence, and spoliation, for the purpose of establishing his 
own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandizing himself by new 
conquests on the borders. But this new fortification was a work 
of different import. Instead of being, like his forts and walls in 
Ortygia, a guardhouse both of defence and aggression merely for 
himself against the people of Syracuse, — it was a valuable pro- 
tection to the people, and to himself along with them, against for- 
eign besiegers. It tended much to guarantee Syracuse from those 
disasters which had so recently befallen Agrigentum and the other 
cities. Accordingly, it was exceeding popular among the Syra- 
cusans, and produced between them and Dionysius a sentiment 
of friendship and harmony such as had not before been seen. 
Every man labored at the work not merely with good will, but 
with enthusiasm; while the despot himself displayed unwearied 
zeal, passing whole days on the spot, and taking part in all the 
hardship and difficulty. He showed himself everywhere amidst 
the mass, as an unguarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, in 
marked contrast with the harshness of his previous demeanor,2 
proclaiming rewards for the best and most rapid workmen; he 
also provided attendance or relief for those whose strength gave 
way. Such was the emulation thus inspired, that the numbers 
assembled, often toiling by night as well as by day, completed the 
whole wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Euryalus, 
which formed the termination of this newly-constructed line of 
wall, is probably not to be understood as comprised within so short 
a period of execution; at least in its complete consummation. 
For the defences provided at this fort (either now or at a later 


1 Diodor. xiv, 18. 
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period) were prodigious in extent as well as elaborate in worke 
manship ; and the remains of them exhibit, even to modern ob- 
servers, the most complete specimen preserved to us of ancient 
fortification! To bring them into such a condition must have 
occupied a longer time than twenty days. Even as to the wall. 
perhaps, twenty days is rather to be understood as indicating the 
time required for the essential continuity of its line, leaving tow- 
ers, gates, etc., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence fer Syracuse against a besieging army, how- 
ever, was only a small part of the extensive schemes of Diony- 
sius. What he meditated was aggressive war against the Cartha- 
ginians ; for which purpose, he not only began to accumulate pre- 
parations of every kind on the most extensive scale, but also mod- 
ified his policy both towards the Syracusans and towards the other 
Sicilian Greeks. 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 
change. The cruelty and oppression which had hitherto marked 
his dominion was discontinued ; he no longer put men to death, or 
sent them into banishment, with the same merciless hand as before 
In place of such tyranny, he now substituted comparative mild- 
ness, forbearance, and conciliation.2, Where the system had be- 
fore been so fraught with positive maltreatment to many and 
alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been sensibly as well 
as immediately felt. And when we make present to our minds 
the relative position of Dionysius and the Syracusans, we shall 
see that the evil inflicted by his express order by no means repre- 
sented the whole amount of evil which they suffered. He occu- 
pied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, with the entire harbor, 
docks, and maritime means of the city. The numerous garrison 
in his pay, and devoted to him, consisted in great part of barbaric 
. er non-Hellenic sol liers and of liberated slaves, probably also non- 
Hellenic. The Syracusans resident in the outer city and ‘around 
were not only destitute of the means of defensive concert and 


» According to the testimony of Saverio Cavallari, the architect under 
whose directions the excavations were made in 1839, whereby these remains 
were first fully disclosed (Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. 21). 
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organization, but were also disarmed. For these mercenaries 
either pay was to be provided from the contributions of the citi- 
zens, or lands from their properties; for them, and for other par 
tisans also, Dionysius had enforced spoliations and tansfers of land 
and house-property by wholesale.! Now, while the despot bim- 
self was inflicting tyrannical sentences for his own purposes, we 
may be sure that these men, the indispensable instruments of his 
tyranny, would neither of themselves be disposed to respect the 
tranquillity of the other citizens, nor be easily constrained to do so. 
It was not, therefore, merely from the systematic misrule of the 
chief that the Syracusans had to suffer, but also from the inso- 
lence and unruly appetites of the subordinates. And accordingly 
they would be doubly gainers, when Dionysius, from anxiety to 
attack the Carthaginians, thought it prudent to soften the rigor of 
his own proceedings ; since his example, and in case of need his 
interference, would restrict the license of his own partisans. ‘The 
desire for foreign conquest made it now his interest to conciliate 
some measure of good-will from the Syracusans; or at least to 
silence antipathies which might become embarrassing if they 
broke out in the midst of a war. And he had in this case the 
advantage of resting on another antipathy, powerful and genuine 
in their minds. Hating as well as fearing Carthage, the Syracu- 
sans cordially sympathized in the aggressive schemes of Diony- 
sius against her; which held out a prospect of relief from the 
tyranny under which they groaned, and some chance of procuring 
a restoration of the arms snatched from them.2 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 
was mainly influenced by his anti-Carthaginian projects, which 
made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, all possibilities 
of war in other quarters. The inhabitants of Rhegium, on the 
Italian side of the Strait of Messina, had recently manifested a 
disposition to attack him. They were of common Chalkidic ori- 
gin with Naxos and Katana, the two cities which Dionysius had 
recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen years before, when the 
powerful Athenian armament visited Sicily with the ostensible 
view of protecting the Chalkidic cities against Syracuse, the Rhe- 
gines in spite of their fellowship of race, had refused the invita 
tion of Nikias? to lend assistance, being then afraid of Athens 
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But subsequent painful experience had taught them, that to res 
idents in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more formidable enemy 
of the two. The ruin of Naxus and Katana, with the great ex 
tension of Syracusan dominion northward, had filled them with 
apprehension from Dionysius, similar to the fears of Carthage, 
inspired to the Syracusans themselves by the disasters of Agri- 
gentum and Gela. Anxious to revenge their enslaved kinsmen, 
the Rhegines projected an attack upon Dionysius before his 
power should become yet more formidable; a resolution, in which 
they were greatly confirmed by the instigations of the Syracu- 
san exiles (now driven from tna and the other neighboring cit- 
ies to Rhegium), confident in their assurances that insurrection 
would break out against Dionysius at Syracuse, so soon as any 
foreign succor should be announced as approaching. Envoys 
were sent across the strait to Messéné, soliciting cooperation 
against Dionysius, upon the urgent plea that the ruin of Naxus 
and Katana could not be passed over, either in generosity or in 
prudence, by neighbors on either side of the strait. These rep- 
resentations made so much impression on the generals of Messéné, 
that without consulting the public assembly, they forthwith sum- 
moned the military force of the city, and marched along with the 
Rhegines towards the Syracusan frontier, — six thousand Rhe- 
gine and four thousand Messenian hoplites, — six hundred Rhe- 
gine and four hundred Messenian horsemen, — with fifty Rhegine 
triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the Messenian 
territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to follow their 
generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon headed the oppo- 
sition, contending that the generals had no authority to declare 
war without a public vote of the city, and that it was imprudent 
to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such was the effect of these 
remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers returned back to their 
city ; while the Rhegines, believing themselves to be inadequate 
to the enterprise single handed, went home also.! 

Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
his troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he now recon- 
ducted them back to Syracuse, and listened favorably to proposi- 
tions for peace which speedily reached him, from Rhegium and 
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Messéné.! He was anxious to oonciliate thesa for the present, at 
all price, in order that the Carthaginians, when he came to exe 
cute his plans, might find no Grecian allies to cooperat’, with them 
in Sicily. He acquired an influence in Messéné, by making to 
the city large concessions of conterminous territory; on which 
side of the border, or how acquired, we do not know. He farther 
endeavored to open an intimate connection with Rhegium by mar- 
rying a Rhegine wife; with which view he sent a formal message 
to the citizens, asking permission to contract such an alliance, ac- 
companied with a promise to confer upon them important I enefits, 
both in territorial aggrandizement and in other ways. After a publie 
debate, the Rhegines declined his proposition. The feeling in 
their city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as the recent de- 
stroyer of Naxus and Katana; and it appears that some of the 
speakers expressed themselves with contemptuous asperity, re- 
marking that the daughter of the public executioner was the only 
fit wife for him.2 Taken by itself, the refusal would be sufficiently 
galling to Dionysius. But when coupled with such insulting re- 
marks (probably made in public debate in the presence of his own 
envoys, for it seems not credible that the words should have been 
embodied in the formal reply or resolution of the assembly 3), it 
left the bitterest animosity ; a feeling, which we shall hereafter 
find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar request, 
with similar offers, at the neighboring city of Lokri; where it was 
favorably entertained. It is remarkable that Aristotle comments 
upon this acquiescence of the Lokrians as an act of grave impru- 
dence, and as dictated only by the anxiety of the principal citizens, 
in an oligarchical government, to seek for aggrandizement to them- 
selves out of such an alliance. The request would not have been 
granted (Aristotle observes) either in a democracy or in a well- 
regulated aristocracy. The marital connection now contracted by 
Dionysius with a Lokrian female, Doris, the daughter of a citizen 
of distinction named Xenetus, produced as an ultimate conse- 


' Diodor. xiv, 40. 2 Diodor. xiv, 44, 106, 107. 
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quence the overthrow of the oligarchy of Lokri! And even 
among the Lokrians, the request was not granted without opposi 
tion. A citizen named Aristeides (one of the companions of 
Plato), whose daughter Dionysius had solicited in marriage, re- 
turned for answer that he would rather see her dead than united 
toa despot. In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius caused 
the sons of Aristeides to be put to death.2 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait of Mes- 
séné, were destined chiefly to leave him free for preparations 
against Carthage ; which preparations he now commenced on @ 
gigantic scale. Efforts so great and varied, combined not merely 
with forecast but with all the scientific appliances then available, 
have not hitherto come before us throughout this history. The 
terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently employed his 
battering-machines against Selinus and Himera, stimulated Diony- 
sius to provide himself with the like implements in greater abun- 
dance than any Greek general had ever before possessed. He 
collected at Syracuse, partly by constraint, partly by allurement, 
all the best engineers, mechanists, armorers, artisans, etc.. whom 
Sicily or Italy could furnish. He set them upon the construction 
of machines and other muniments of war, and upon the manufac- 
ture of arms offensive as well as defensive, with the greatest pose 
sible assiduity. The arms provided were of great variety; not 
merely such as were suitable for Grecian soldiers, heavy or light, 
but also such as were in use among the different barbaric tribes 
around the Mediterranean, Gauls, Iberians, Tyrrhenians, ete., from 
whom Dionysius intended to hire mercenaries; so that every dif- 
ferent soldier would be furnished, on arriving, with the sort of 
weapon which had become habitual to him. All Syracuse became 
a bustling military workshop, —not only the market-places, por- 
ticos, palestr, and large private houses, but also the fore-cham- 


' Aristot. Politic. v, 6,7. “Ere dia 76 raoac Td¢ dplotoKpatiKdc TeALT ELA, 
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uaAdrov, kai kndedvewy btq YéAovor. Ald Kai 7 Aoxpov Todirera at@deTO éR 
tae mpd¢ Atovio.ov Kndciac: 5 év dnuoxpatia obx dv éyéveto, odd’ dv ty 
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bers and back-chambers of the various temples. Dionysius dis- 
tributed the busy multitude into convenient divisions, each with 
some eminent citizen as superintendent. Visiting them in person 
frequently, and reviewing their progress, he recompensed largely, 
and invited to his table, those who produced the greatest amount 
of finished work. As he farther offered premiums for inventive 
skill, the competition of ingenious mechanists originated several 
valuable warlike novelties; especially the great projectile engine 
for stones and darts, called Catapulta, which was now for the first 
time devised. We are told that the shields fabricated during this 
season of assiduous preparation were not less than one hundred 
and forty thousand in number, and the breast-plates fourteen thou- 
sand, many of them unrivalled in workmanship, destined for the 
body-guard and the officers. Helmets, spears, daggers, etc., with 
other arms and weapons in indefinite variety, were multiplied in 
corresponding proportion.! The magazines of arms, missiles, 
machines, and muniments of war in every variety, accumulated 
in Ortygia, continued stupendous in amount through the whole 
life of Dionysius, and even down to the downfall of his son2 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, those 
for sea-warfare were fully equal, if not superior. The docks of 
Syracuse were filled with the best ship-builders, carpenters, and 
artisans ; numerous wood-cutters were sent to cut ship-timber on 
the well-clothed slopes of «tna and the Calabrian Apennines ; 
teams of oxen were then provided to drag it to the coast, from 
whence it was towed in rafts to Syracuse. The existing naval 
establishment of Syracuse comprised one hundred and ten tri- 
remes; the existing docks contained one hundred and fifty ship- 
houses, or covered slips for the purpose either of building or hous- 
ing atrireme. But this was very inadequate to the conceptions 
of Dionysius, who forthwith undertook the construction of one 
hundred and sixty new ship-houses, each competent to hold twe 
vessels, — and then commenced the building of new ships of war 
to the number of two hundred; while he at the same time put all 


! Diodor. xiv, 42, 43. 
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the existing vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here 
too, as in the case of the catapulta, the ingenuity of his architects 
enakled him to stand forth as a maritime inventor. Ag yet, the 
largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian or 
Mediterranean waters, was the trireme, which was rowed by three 
banks or tiers of oars. It was now three centuries since the first 
trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos by the inven- 
tive skill of the Corinthian Ameinokles:! it was not until the 
period succeeding the Persian invasion that even triremes had 
become extensively employed; nor had any larger vessels ever 
been thought of. The Athenians, who during the interval be- 
tween the Persian invasion and their great disaster at Syracuse 
had stood preeminent and set the fashion in all nautical matters, 
were under no inducement to build above the size of the trireme. 
As their style of manceuvring consisted of rapid evolutions and 
changes in the ship’s direction, for the purpose of striking the 
weak parts of an enemy’s ship with the beak of their own, — s6, 
if the size of their ship had been increased, her capacity for sucn 
nimble turns and movements would have been diminished. But 
the Syracusans had made no attempt to copy the rapid evolutions 
of the Athenian navy. On the contrary, when fighting against 
the latter in the confined harbor of Syracuse,? they had found 
every advantage in their massive build of ships, and straighttor- 
ward impact of bow driven against bow. For them, the larger 
ships were the more suitable and efficient; so that Dionysius or 
his naval architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck out 
the plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of oars 
instead of three; that is, quadriremes, or quinqueremes, instead 
of triremes.3 Not only did the Syracusan despot thus equip a 
naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her best days; 
but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had ever possessed, 
or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in the 
previous defences on Epipole, the spontaneous impulse of the Sy- 
racusans generally went hand in hand with Dionysius. Their 


4 Thucyd. i, 13. * Thucyd. vii, 36-62. % Diodor. xiv, 42. 
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sympathy and concurrence greatly promoted the succesa of his 
efforts, for this immense equipment against the common tnemy. 
Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we are at a loss to under- 
stand, nor are we at all informed,-how he found money to meet se 
prodigious an outlay. 

After the material means for war had thus been completed, — 
an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two or 
three years, — it remained to levy men. On this point, the ideas 
of Dionysius were not less aspiring. Besides his own numerous 
standing force, he enlisted all the most effective among the Syra- 
cusan citizens, as well as from the cities in his dependency. He 
sent friendly addresses, and tried to acquire popularity, among the 
general body of Greeks throughout the island. Of his large fleet, 
one-half was manned with Syracusan rowers, marines, and officers; 
the other half with seamen enlisted from abroad. He farther sent 
envoys both to Italy and to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, 
with offers of the most liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the 
height of her power, and courting his alliance as a means of per- 
petuity to her own empire, he received such warm encouragement, 
that he was enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Pelo- 
ponnesus ; while many barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers from the 
western regions near the Mediterranean were hired also.! He at 
length succeeded, to his satisfaction, in collecting an aggregate 
army, formidable not less from numbers and bravery, than from 
elaborate and diversified equipment. His large and well-stocked 
armory (already noticed) enabled him to furnish each newly-arrived 
soldier, from all the different nations, with native and appropriate 
weapons.” 

When all his preparations were thus complete, his last step was 
to celebrate his nuptials, a few days previous to the active com- 
mencement of the war. He married, at one and the same time, 
two wives, — the Lokrian Doris (already mentioned), and a Syra- 
cusan woman named Aristemaché, daughter of his partisan Hip- 
parinus (and sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur 
hereafter). The first use made of one among his newly-invented 
quinquereme vessels, was to sail to Lokri, decked out in the richest 
ornaments of gold and silver, for the purpose of conveying Doris 
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in state to Ortygia. Aristomaché was also brought to his house 
in a splendid chariot with four white horses.!_ He celebrated his 
nuptials with both of them in his house on the same day ; no one 
knew which bed-chamber he visited first ; and both cf them con- 
tinued constantly to live with him at the same table, with equal 
dignity, for many years. He had three children by Doris, the 
eldest of whom was Dionysius the Younger; and four by Aris- 
tomaché; but the latter was for a considerable time childless ; 
which greatly chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to 
magical incantations, he put to death the mother of his other wife 
Doris, as the alleged worker of these mischievous influences.2 It 
was the rumor at Syracuse that Aristomaché was the most beloved 
of the two. But Dionysius treated both of them well, and both 
of them equally; moreover his son by Doris succeeded him, though 
he had two sons by the other. His nuptials were celebrated with 
banquets and festive recreations, wherein all the Syracusan citizens 
as well as the soldiers partook. The scene was probably the more 
grateful to Dionysius, as he seems at this moment, when every 
man’s mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Carthage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people; without 
that fear of assassination which habitually tormented his life even 
in his inmost privacy and bedchamber— and that extremity of 
suspicion which did not except either his wives or his daughters? 

After a few days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, Dio- 
nysius convoked a public assembly, for the purpose of formally 
announcing the intended war. He reminded the Syracusans tha: 
the Carthaginians were common enemies to Greeks in general, but 
most of all to the Sicilian Greeks —as recent events but too plainly 
testified. He appealed to their generous sympathies on behalf of 
the five Hellenic cities, in the southern part of the island, which 
bad lately undergone the miseries of capture by the generals of 
Carthage, and were still groaning under her yoke. Nothing pre- 
vented Carthage (he added) from attempting to extend her 
dominion over the rest of the island, except the pestilence under 
which she had herself been suffering in Africa. To the Syracusans 
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this ought to be an imperative stimulus for attacking her at ancy 
and rescuing their Hellenic brethren, before she had time to recover.! 

These motives were really popular and impressive. There was 
besides another inducement, which weighed with Dionysius to 
hasten the war, though he probably did not dwell upon it in his 
public address to the Syracusans. He perceived that various Sicil- 
ian Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their properties into 
the territory of Carthage; whose dominion, though hateful and 
oppressive, was, at least while untried, regarded by many with less 
terror than his dominion when actually suffered. By commencing 
hostilities at once, he expected not only to arrest such emigration, 
but to induce such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage 
to throw off her yoke and join him.2 

Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 
proposition for war with Carthage ; a proposition, which only con- 
verted into reality what had been long the familiar expectation of 
every man. And the war was rendered still more popular by the 
permission, which Dionysius granted forthwith, to plunder all the 
Carthaginian residents and mercantile property either in Syra- 
cuse or in any of his dependent cities. We are told that there 
were not only several domiciliated Carthaginians at Syracuse, but 
also many loaded vessels belonging to Carthage in the harbor, so 
that the plunder was lucrative.3 But though such may have been 
the case in ordinary times, it seems hardly credible, that under the 
actual circumstances, any Carthaginian (person or property) can 
have been at Syracuse except by accident; for war with Carthage 


’ Diodor. xiv, 45 2 Diodor. xiv, 41. 
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There were also Greeks, and seemingly Greeks of some consideration, 
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had been long announced, not merely in current talk, but in the 
more unequivocal language of overwhelming preparation. Nor is 
it easy to understand how the prudent Carthaginian Senate (who 
probably were not less provided with spies at Syracuse than Dio- 
nysius was at Carthage)! can have been so uninformed as to be 
taken by surprise at the last moment, when Dionysius sent thither 
a herald formally declaring war; which herald was not sent until 
after the license for private plunder had been previously granted. 
He peremptorily required the Carthaginians to relinquish their 
dominion over the Greek cities in Sicily,2 as the only means of 
avoiding war. To such a proposition no answer was returned, 
nor probably expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much 
prostrated (like Athens in the second or third years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war) by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and despondency, 
arising out of the pestilence which beset them in Africa, that they 
felt incompetent to any serious effort, and heard with alarm the 
letter read from Dionysius. There was, however, no alternative, 
so that they forthwith despatched some of their ablest citizens to 
levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian possessions.3 

The first news that reached them was indeed appalling. Dio- 
nysius had marched forth with his full power, Syracusan as well 
as foreign, accumulated by so long a preparation. It was a power, 
the like of which had never been beheld in Greece; greater even 
than that wielded by his predecessor Gelon eighty years before. 
If the contemporaries of Gelon had been struck with awe‘ at the 
superiority of his force to anything that Hellas could show else- 
where, as much or more would the same sentiment be felt by those 
who surrounded Dionysius. More intimately still was a similar 
comparison, with the mighty victor of Himera, present to Dio- 
nysius himself. He exulted in setting out with an army yet more 
imposing, against the same enemy, and for the same purpose of 
liberating the maritime cities of Sicily subject to Carthage ;§ 
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cities, whose number and importance had since fearfully aug 
mented. 

These subject-cities, from Kamarina on one side of the island to 
Selinus and Himera on the other, though there were a certain 
number of Carthaginian residents established there, had no effec- 
tive standing force to occupy or defend them on the part of Car- 
thage ; whose habit it was to levy large mercenary hosts for the 
special occasion and then to disband them afterwards. Accordingly, 
as soon as Dionysius with his powerful army passed the Syracusan 
border, and entered upon his march westward along the southern 
coast of the island, proclaiming himself as liberator — the most 
intense anti-Carthaginian manifestations burst forth at once, at 
Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, and Himera. These Greeks 
did not merely copy the Syracusans in plundering the property of 
all Carthaginians found among them, but also seized their persons, 
and put them to death with every species of indignity and torture. 
A frightful retaliation now took* place for the cruelties recently 
committed by the Carthaginian armies, in the sacking of Selinus, 
Agrigentum, and the other conquered cities.|_ The Hellenic war- 
practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, was aggravated into a mer- 
ciless and studied barbarity, analogous to that which had disfigured 
the late proceedings of Carthage and her western mercenaries. 
These “ Sicilian vespers,” which burst out throughout all the south 
of Sicily against the Carthaginian residents, surpassed even the 
memorable massacre known under that name in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, wherein the Angevine knights and soldiers were indeed 
assassinated, but not tortured. Diodorus tells us that the Cartha- 
ginians learnt from the retaliation thus suffered, a lesson of for- 
bearance. It will not appear however, from their future conduct, 
that the lesson was much laid to heart ; while it is unhappily cer- 
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tain, that such interchange of cruelties with less humanized neigh 
bors, contributed to lower in the Sicilian Greeks that measure of 
comparative forbearance which characterized the Hellenic race 
in its own home. 

Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, 
Gela, Agrigentum, and Selinus joined Dionysius on his march 
along the coast. He was enabled, from his abundant stock of 
recently fabricated arms, to furnish them with panoplies and wea. 
pons; for it is probable that as subjects of Carthage they had 
been disarmed. Strengthened by all these reinforcements, he 
mustered a force of eighty thousand men, besides more than three 
thousand cavalry ; while the ships of war which accompanied him 
along the coast were nearly two hundred, and the transports, with 
stores and battering machines, not less than five hundred. With 
this prodigious army, the most powerful hitherto assembled under 
Grecian command, he appeared before the Carthaginian settle- 
ment of Motyé, a fortified seaport in a little bay immediately north 
of Cape Lilybeum. ! 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sicily, — 
Motyé, Panormus (Palermo), and Solveis, — Motyé was at once 
the nearest to the mother-city,2 the most important, and the most 
devoted. It was situated (like the original Syracuse in Ortygia) 
upon a little islet, separated from Sicily by a narrow strait about 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens had bridged 
over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular, though narrow, 
footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourishing, and distinguished 
for the excellence both of its private houses and its fortifications. 
Perceiving the approach of Dionysius, and not intimidated by the 
surrender of their neighbors and allies, the Elymi at Eryx, who 
did not dare to resist so powerful a force, — the Motyénes put 
themselves in the best condition of defence. ‘They broke up their 
mole, and again insulated themselves from Sicily, in the hope of 
holding out until relief should be sent from Carthage. Resolved 
to avenge upon Motyé the sufferings of Agrigentum and Selinus, 
Dionysius took asurvey of the place in conjunction with his prin- 
cipal engineers. It deserves notice, that this is among the ear 
liest sieges recorded in Grecian history wherein we read of a pro: 
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fessed engineer as being directly and deliberately called on to ad- 
vise the best mode of proceeding. ! 

Having formed his plans, he left his admiral Leptines with a 
portion of the army to begin the necessary works, while he him- 
self with tle remainder laid waste the neighboring territory de- 
pendent on or allied with Carthage. The Sikani and others sub- 
mitted to him; but Ankyra, Soloeis, Panormus, Egesta, and En- 
tella, all held out, though the citizens were confined to their walls, 
and obliged to witness, without being able to prevent, the destrue- 
tion of their lands.2. Returning from this march, Dionysius 
pressed the siege of Motyé with the utmost ardor, and with all 
the appliances which his engineers could devise. Having moored 
his transports along the beach, and hauled his ships of war ashore 
in the harbor, he undertook the laborious task of filling up the 
strait (probably of no great depth) which divided Motyé from the 
main island ;3-—— or at least as much of the length of the strait as 
was sufficient to march across both with soldiers and with batter 
ing engines, and to bring them up close against the walls of the 
city. The numbers under his command enabled him to achieve 
this enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, during 
which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt his pro- 
ceedings. Not having a fleet capable of contending in pitched bat- 
tle against the besiegers, the Carthaginian general Imilkon tried 
two successive manceuvres. He first sent a squadron of ten ships 
of war to sail suddenly into the harbor of Syracuse, in hopes that 
the diversion thus operated would constrain Dionysius to detach a 
portion of his fleet from Motyé. Though the attack, however, 
was so far successful as to destroy many merchantmen in the har- 
bor, yet the assailants were beaten off without making any more 
serious impression, or creating the diversion intended.4 Imilkon 
next made an attempt to surprise the armed ships of Dionysius, 


® Diodor. xiv, 48. Avovicvog d? ueTd Tov dpyiTeKTOvuv KaTacKEepauevog 
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Artemon the engineer was consulted by Perikles at the siege of Samea 
(Plutarch, Perikles, c. 27). 
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as they lay hauled ashore in the harbor near Motyé. Crossing 
over from Carthage by night, with one hundred ships of war, to 
the Selinuntine coast, he sailed round Cape Lilybum, and ap- 
peared at daybreak off Motyé. His appearance took every man 
by surprise. He destroyed or put to flight the ships on guard, 
and sailed into the harbor prepared for attack while as yet only 
a few of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat. As the harbor 
was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by his great superi 
ority in number and size of ships, a great portion of his fleet 
would have been now destroyed, had it not been saved by his 
numerous land force and artillery on the beach. Showers of mis+ 
siles, from this assembled crowd as well as from the decks of the 
Syracusan ships, prevented Imilkon from advancing far enough 
to attack with effect. The newly-invented engine called the cata- 
pulta, of which the Carthaginians had as yet had no experience, 
was especially effective; projecting large masses to a great dis- 
tance, it filled them with astonishment and dismay. While their 
progress was thus arrested, Dionysius employed a new expedient 
to rescue his fleet from the dilemma in which it had been caught. 
His numerous soldiers were directed to haul the ships, not down 
to the harbor, but landward, across a level tongue of land, more 
than two miles in breadth, which separated the harbor of Motyé 
from the outer sea. Wooden planks were laid so as to forma 
pathway for the ships; and in spite of the great size of the newly- 
constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, the strength and ardor 
of the army sufficed for this toilsome effort of transporting eighty 
ships across in one day. The entire fleet, double in number to that 
of the Carthaginians, being at length got afloat, Imilkon did not 
venture on a pitched battle, but returned at once back to Africa. ! 

Though the citizens of Motyé saw from the walls the mournful 
spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was nowise 
abated. They knew well that they had no mercy to expect; that 
the general ferocity of the Carthaginians in their hour of victory, 
and especially the cruel treatment of Greek captives even in Mo- 
tyé itself, would now be retaliated; and that their only chance lay 
in a brave despair. The road across the strait having been at 
length completed, Dionysius brought up his engines and began his 
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assault. While the catapulta with its missiles prevented defenders 
from showing themselves on the battlements, battering-rams were 
driven up to shake or overthrow the walls. At the same time 
large towers on wheels were rolled up, with six different steries in 
them one above the other, and in height equal to the houses. 
Ayainst these means of attack the besieged on their side elevated 
lofty masts above the walls, with yards projecting outwards. 
Uyon these yards stood men protected from the missiles by a sort 
of breastwork, and holding burning torches, pitch, and other com- 
bustibles, which they cast down upon the machines of the assail- 
ants. Many machines took fire in the woodwork, and it was not 
without difficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. After 
a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were at length 
overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers rushed in, 
imagining the town to be in their power. But the indefatigable 
energy of the besieged had already put the houses behind into a 
state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so that a fresh assault, 
more difficult than the first, remained to be undertaken. The tow- 
ers on wheels were rolled near, but probably could not be pushed 
into immediate contact with the houses in consequence of the 
ruins of the overthrown wall which impeded their approach. 
Accordingly the assailants were compelled to throw out wooden 
platforms or bridges from the towers to the houses, and to march 
along these to the attack. But here they were at great disadvan- 
tage, and suffered severe loss. The Motyenes, resisting desper- 
ately, prevented them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew 
many of them in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies 
to the ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. For seve- 
ral days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a step was 
gained by the besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyenes became 
each day more exhausted, while portions of the foremost houses 
were also overthrown. Every evening Dionysius recalled his 
troops to their night’s repose, renewing the assault next morning. 
Having thus brought the enemy into an expectation that the night 
would be undisturbed, he on one fatal night took them by surprise, 
sending the Thurian Archylus with a chosen body of trvops to 
attack the foremost defences. This detachment, planting ladders 
and climbing up by means of the half-demolished houses, estab- 
lished themselves firmlv in a position within the town before re 
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sistance could be organized. In vain did the Motyenes, discover: ' 
ing the stratagem too late, endeavor to dislodge them. The main 

force of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the artificial 

earth-way to confirm their success, and the town was thus carried, _ 
in spite of the most gallant resistance, which continued even after 

it had become hopeless.! 

The victorious host who now poured into Motyé, incensed not 
merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence, but also by 
antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigentum and elsewhere, 
gave full loose to the sanguinary impulses of retaliation. They 
butchered indiscriminately men and women, the aged and the chil- 
dren, without mercy to any one. The streets were thus strewed 
with the slain, in spite of all efforts on the part of Dionysius, who 
desired to preserve the captives that they might be sold as slaves, 
and thus bring in a profitable return. But his orders to abstain 
from slaughter were not obeyed, nor could he do anything more 
than invite the sufferers by proclamation to take refuge in the 
temples ; a step, which most of them would probably resort to 
uninvited. Restrained from farther slaughter by the sanctuary of 
the temples, the victors now turned to pillage. Abundance of 
gold, silver, precious vestments, and other marks of opulence, the 
accumulations of a long period of active prosperity, fell into their 
hands; and Dionysius allowed to them the full plunder of the 
town, as a recompense for the toils of the siege. He farther dis- 
tributed special recompenses to those who had distinguished them- 
selves; one hundred minz being given to Archylus, the leader of 
the successful night-surprise. All the surviving Motyenes he sold 
into slavery ; but he reserved for a more cruel fate Daimenés and 
various other Greeks who had been taken among them. ‘These 
Greeks he caused to be crucified ;2 a specimen of the Phcenician 
penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic neighbors and 
enemies, 

The siege of Motyé having occupied nearly all tne summer, 
Dionysius now reconducted his army homeward. He left at the 
place a Sikel garrison under the command of the Syracusan Biton, 
. as well-as a large portion of his fleet, one hundred and twenty 
ships, under the command of his brother Leptines; who was in 
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structed to watch for the arrival of any force from Carthage, and 
to employ himself in besieging the neighboring towns of Egesta 
and Entella. The operations against these two towns however 
had little success. The inhabitants defended themselves bravely, 
and the Egesteans were even successful, through a well-planned 
nocturnal sally, in burning the enemy’s camp, with many horses, 
ard stores of all kinds in the tents. Neither of the two towns was 
yet reduced, when, in the ensuing spring, Dionysius himself re- 
turned with his main force from Syracuse. He reduced the inhab- 
jtants of Halikyz to submission, but effected no other permanent 
conquest, nor anything more than devastation of the neighboring 
territory dependent upon Carthage.' 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to the chief mag- 
istracy of the city, he now brought with him an overwhelming 
force, collected as well from the subjects in Africa as from Iberia 
and the Western Mediterranean. It amounted, even in the low 
estimate of Timzeus, to one hundred thousand men, reinforced 
afterwards in Sicily by thirty thousand more,—and in the more 
ample computations of Ephorus, to three hundred thousand foot, 
four thousand horse, four hundred chariots of war, four hundred 
ships of war, and six hundred transports carrying stores and en- 
gines. Dionysius had his spies at Carthage,2 even among men 
of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all movements or public 
orders. But Imilkon, to obviate knowledge of the precise point 
in Sicily where he intended to land, gave to the pilots sealed in- 
structions, to be opened only when they were out at sea, indicat- 
ing Panormus (Palermo) as the place of rendezvous. The 
transports made directly for that port, without nearing the land 
elsewhere; while Imilkon with the ships of war approached the 
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Leptines was brother of Dionysius (xiv, 102; xv, 7), though he after 
wards married the daughter of Dionysius, — a marriage not condemned by 
Grecian sentiment. 

* Justin, xx, 5. One of these Carthaginians of rank, who, from political 
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Dionysius, was detected and punished as a traitor. On this occasion, the 
Carthaginian senate is said to have enacted a law, forbidding all citizens te 
learn Greek, — either to write it or to speak it. 
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harbor of Motyé and sailed from thence along the coast to Panor- 
mus. He probably entertained the hope of intercepting some 
portion of the Syracusan fleet. But nothing of the kind was 
found practicable; while Leptines on his side was even fortunate 
enough to be able to attack, with thirty triremes, the foremost ves- 
sels of the large transport-fleet on their voyage to Panormus. 
He destroyed no less than fifty of them, with five thousand men, 
and two hundred chariots of war; but the remaining fleet reached 
the port in safety, and were there joined by Imilkon with the ships 
of war. The land force being disembarked, the Carthaginian 
general led them to Motyé, ordering his ships of war to accom- 
pany him along the coast. In his way he regained Eryx, which 
was at heart Carthaginian, having only been intimidated into sub- 
mission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He then attacked 
Motyé, which he retook, seemingly after very little resistance. It 
had held out obstinately against the Syracusans a few months be- 
fore, while in the hands of its own Carthaginian inhabitants, with 
their families and properties around them; but the Sikel garrison 
had far less motive for stout defence.! 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had cost 
him so much blood and toil during the preceding summer. We 
are surprised to learn that he made no effort to prevent its recap- 
ture, though he was then not far off, besieging Egesta, — and 
though his soldiers, elate with the successes of the preceding year 
were eager for a general battle. But Dionysius, deeming this 
measure too adventurous, resolved to retreat to Syracuse. His 
provisions were failing, and he was at a great distance from allies, 
so that defeat would have been ruinous. He therefore returned 
to Syracuse, carrying with him some of the Sikanians, whom he 
persuaded to evacuate their abode in the Carthaginian neighbor- 
hood, promising to provide them with better homes elsewhere. 
Most of them, however, declined his offers; some (among them, 
the Halikyzans) preferring to resume their alliance with Car- 
thage. Of the recent acquisitions nothing now remained to 
Dionysius beyond the Selinuntine boundary; but Gela, Kama- 
rina, Agrigentum, and Selinus had been emancipated from Car- 
thage, and were still in a state of dependent alliance with him; 
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a result of moment, — yet seemingly very inadequate to the im- 
mense warlike preparations whereby it had been attained. 
Whether he exercised a wise discretion in declining to fight the 
Carthaginians, we have not sufficient information to determine. 
But his army appear to have been dissatisfied with it, and it was 
among the causes of the outbreak against him shortly afterwards 
at Syracuse.! 

Thus left master of the country, Imilkon, instead of trying to 
reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably been impov- 
erished by recent misfortunes, — resolved to turn his arms against 
Messéné in the north-east of the island; a city as yet fresh and 
untouched, — so little prepared for attack that its walls were not 
in good repair, — and moreover at the present moment yet farther 
enfeebled by the absence of its horsemen in the army of Diony- 
sius.2 Accordingly, he marched along the northern coast of Si- 
cily, with his fleet coasting in the same direction to cooperate with 
him. He made terms with Kephaledium and Therma, captured 
the island of Lipara, and at length reached Cape Pelorus, a few 
miles from Messéné. His rapid march and unexpected arrival 
struck the Messenians with dismay. Many of them, conceiving 
defence to be impossible against so numerous a host, sent away 
their families and their valuable property to Rhegium or else- 
where. On the whole, however, a spirit of greater confidence 
prevailed, arising in part from an ancient prophecy preserved 
among the traditions of the town, purporting that the Carthagi- 
nians should one day carry water in Messéné. The interpreters 
affirmed that “to carry water” meant, of course, “to be a slave,” 
—and the Messenians, persuading themselves that this portended 
defeat to Imilkon, sent out their chosen military force to meet him 
at Pelérus, and oppose his disembarkation. The Carthaginian 
commander, seeing these troops on their march, ordered his fleet 
to sail forward into the harbor of the city, and attack it from sea- 
ward during the absence of the defenders. A north wind so fa- 
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vored the advance of the ships, that they entered the harbor full 
sail, and found the city on that side almost unguarded. The 
troops who had marched out towards Pelorus hastened back, but 
were too late;! while Imilkon himself also, pushing forward by 
land, forced his way into the town over the neglected parts of the 
wall. Messéné was taken; and its unhappy population fled in 
all directions for their lives. Some found refuge in the neighbor- 
ing cities; others ran to the hill-forts of the Messenian territory, 
plar ted as a protection against the indig2nous Sikels; while about 
two hundred of them near the harbor, cast themselves into the 
sea, and undertook the arduous task of swimming across to the 
Italian coast, in which fifty of them succeeded.2 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of the 
Messenian hill-forts, which were both strongly placed and gal- 
lantly defended, — yet his capture of Messéné itself was an event 
both imposing and profitable. It deprived Dionysius of an impor- 
tant ally, and lessened his facilities for obtaining succor from Italy. 
But most of all, it gratified the anti-Hellenic sentiment of the Pu- 
nic general and his army, counterbalancing the capture of Motyé 
in the preceding year. Having taken scarce any captives, Imilkon 
had nothing but unconscious stone and wood upon which to vent his 
antipathy. He ordered the town, the walls, and all the buildings, 
to be utterly burnt and demolished; a task which his numerous 
host are said to have executed so effectually, that there remained 
hardly anything but ruins, without a trace of human residence.3 


‘ Kleon and the Athenians took Toréné by a similar manceuvre (Thu 
cyd. v, 2). 
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He received adhesion and reinforcements from must of the Sikels: 
of the interior, who had been forced to submit to Dionysius a year 
or two before, but detested his dominion. To some of these Sikels, 
the Syracusan despot had assigned the territory of the conquered 
Naxians, with their city probably unwalled. But anxious as they 
were to escape from him, many had migrated to a point somewhat 
north of Naxus, — to the hill of Taurus, immediately over the sea, 
anfavorably celebrated among the Sikel population as being the 
spot where the first Greek colonists had touched on arriving in the 
island. Their migration was encouraged, multiplied, and organized, 
under the auspices of Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to con- 
struct, upon the strong eminence of Taurus, a fortified post, which 
formed the beginning of the city afterwards known as Taurome- 
nium.2_ Magon was sent with the Carthaginian fleet to assist in 
the enterprise. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly disquieted at the capture of Mes 
séné, exerted himself to put Syracuse in an effective position of 
defence on her northern frontier. Naxus and Katana being both 
unfortified, he was forced to abandon them, and he induced the 
Campanians whom he had planted in Katana to change their 
quarters to the strong town called AXtna, on the skirt of the moun- 
tain so named. He made Leontini his chief position ; strengthen- 
ing as much as possible the fortifications of the city as well as those 
of the neighboring country forts, wherein he accumulated maga- 
zines of provisions from the fertile plains around. He had still a 
force of thirty thousand foot and more than three thousand horse ; 
he had also a fleet of one hundred and eighty ships of war, — tri- 
remes and others. During the year preceding, he had brought out 
both a land force and a naval force much superior to this, even for 
purposes of aggression ; how it happened that he could now com- 
mand no more, even for defence and at home, — or what had be- 
eome of the difference, — we are not told. Of the one hundred and 
eighty ships of war, sixty only were manned by the extraordinary 
proceeding of liberating slaves. Such sudden and serious changes 
in the amount of military force from year to year, are perceptible 
among Carthaginians as well as Greeks, — indeed throughout most 
part of Grecian history ;— the armies being got together chiefly 
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for special occasions, and then dismissed. Dionysius farther de- 
spatched envoys to Sparta, soliciting a reinforcement of a thousand 
mercenary auxiliaries. Having thus provided the best defence 
that he could through the territory, he advanced forward with his 
main land-force to Katana, having his fleet also moving in coope- 
ration, immediately off shore. 

Towards this same point of Katana the Carthaginians were now 
moving, in their march against Syracuse. Magon was directed to 
coast along with the fleet from Taurus (‘Tauromenium) to Katana, 
while Imilkon intended himself to march with the land force on 
shore, keeping constantly near the fleet for the purpose of mutual 
support. But his scheme was defeated by a remarkable accident. 
A sudden eruption took place from A®tna; so that the stream of 
lava from the mountain to the sea forbade all possibility of march- 
ing along the shore to Katana, and constrained him to make a 
considerable circuit with his army on the land-side of the mountain. 
Though he accelerated his march as much as possible, yet for two 
days or more he was unavoidably cut off from the fleet; which 
under the command of Magon was sailing southward towards 
Katana. Dionysius availed himself of this circumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward, to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately. The Cartha- 
ginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of five hundred 
sail in all; a portion of which, however, were not strictly ships of 
war, but armed merchant-men,— that is, furnished with brazen bows 
for impact against an enemy, and rowed with oars. But on the 
other hand, Dionysius had a land-force close at hand to cooperate 
with his fleet; an advantage which in ancient naval warfare counted 
for much, serving in case of defeat as a refuge to the ships, and 
in case of victory as intercepting or abridging the enemy’s means 
of escape. Magon, alarmed when he came in sight of the Grecian 
land-force mustered on the beach, and the Grecian fleet rowing up 
to attack him,— was nevertheless constrained unwillingly to accept 
the battle. Leptines, the Syracusan admiral, — though ordered by 
Dionysius to concentrate his ships as much as possible, in conse- 
quence of his inferior numbers, — attacked with boldness, and even 
with temerity ; advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before 
the rest, and being apparently farther out tc sea than the enemy. 
His bravery at first appeared successful, destroying or damaging 
the headmost ships of the enemy. But their superior numbers 
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presently closed around him, and aftera desperate combut, fought 
in the closest manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, he was forced 
to sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His main fleet, coming up 
in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, were beaten also, after a 
strenuous contest. All of them fled, either landward or seaward 
as they could, under vigorous pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels; 
and in the end, no less than a hundred of the Syracusan ships, 
with twenty thousand men, were numberec as taken, or destroyed. 
Many of the crews, swimming or floating in the water on spars, 
strove to get to land to the protection of their comrades. But the 
Carthaginian small craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or 
drowned these unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends 
ashore who could render no assistance. The neighboring water 
became strewed, both with dead bodies and with fragments of 
broken ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to save 


many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged ships, or 
swimming for their lives. Yet their own loss too was severe; and 


their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly purchased. 

Though the land-force of Dionysius had not been at all engaged, 
yet the awful defeat of his fleet induced him to give immediate 
orders for retreating, first to Katana and afterwards yet farther 
to Syracuse. As soon as the Syracusan army had evacuated the 
adjoining shore, Magon towed all his prizes to land, and there 
hauled them up on the beach; partly for repair, wherever practi- 
cable, — partly as visible proofs of the magnitude of the triumph, 
for encouragement to his own armament. Stormy weather just 
then supervening, he was forced to haul his own ships ashore also 
for safety, and remained there for several days refreshing the 
crews. To keep the sea under such weather would have been 
scarcely practicable; so that if Dionysius, instead of retreating, 
had continued to occupy the shore with his unimpaired land-force, 
it appears that the Carthaginian ships would have been in the 
greatest danger; constrained either to face the storm, to run back 
a considerable distance northward, or to make good their landing 
against a formidable enemy, without being able to wait for the arri- 
val of Imilkon.! The latter, after no very long interval, came up, 8e 
that the land-force and the navy of the Carthaginians were now 


* Diodor. xiv, 60 €1. Compare the speech of Theodorus at Syracuse 
afterwards (c. 68), from which we gather a more complete idea of what 
passed after the battle. 
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again in cooperation. While allowing his troops some days of re- 
pose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the town of 
Etna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to oreak with 
Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that their countrymen 
at Entella were living in satisfaction as a dependency of Carthage 
(which they had recently testified by resisting the Syracusan inva 
sion), he promised to them an accession of territory, and a share 
in the spoils of the war, to be wrested from Greeks who were ene- 
mies of Campanians not less than of Carthaginians.! The Campa- 
nians of Autna would gladly have complied with his invitation, 
and were only restrained from joining him by the circumstance 
that they had given hostages to the despot of Syracuse, in whose 
army also their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found his 
army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the scene of action 
without even using their arms, they looked forward to nothing bet- 
ter than a blockade at Syracuse, full of hardship and privation. 
Accordingly many of them protested against retreat, conjuring him 
to lead them again to the scene of action, that they might either 
assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion of landing, or join bat- 
tle with the advancing land-force under Imilkon. At first, Dio- 
nysius consented to such change of scheme. But he was presently 
reminded that unless he hastened back to Syracuse, Magon with 
the victorious fleet might sail thither, enter the harbor, and pos- 
sess himself of the city; in the same manner as Imilkon had 
recently succeeded at Messéné. Under these apprehensions he re 
newed his original order for retreat, in spite of the vehement pro- 
test of his Sicilian allies ; who were indeed so incensed that most of 
them quitted him at once. Which of the two was the wiser plan, we 
have no sufficient means to determine. But the circumstances seem 
not to have been the same as those preceding the capture of Messéné ; 
for Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly from the 
stormy weather ; and might perhaps have been intercepted in the 


! Diodor. xiv, 61. Kail cadodAovu dé tov ‘EAAjvav yévocg amedeinvue TOAE- 
pov braoxov THY dAdwv ESvor. 

These manifestations of anti-Hellenic sentiment, among the various 
neighbors of the Siciliar. Greeks, are important to notice, though they are 
not often brought before us 
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very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to the 
shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear that the complaints 
of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius rested on highly 
plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, and reached Syra- 
cuse with his army not only much discouraged, but greatly dimin- 
ished by the desertion of allies. He lost no time in sending forth 
envoys to the Italian Greeks and to Peloponnesus, with ample 
funds for engaging soldiers, and urgent supplications to Sparta as 
well as to Corinth.! Polyxenus, his brother-in-law, employed on 
this mission, discharged his duty with such diligence, that he came 
back in a comparatively short space of time, with thirty-two ships 
of war under the command of the Lacedzemonian Pharakidas.2 
Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
after the naval victory off Katana, moved forward towards Syra- 
cuse both with the fleet and the land-force. The entry of his 
fleet into the Great Harbor was ostentatious and imposing; far 
above even that of the second Athenian armament, when Demos- 
thenes first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force.3 Two 
hundred and eight ships of war first rowed in, marshalled in the 
best order, and adorned with the spoils of the captured Syracusan 
ships. These were followed by transports, five hundred of them 
carrying soldiers, and one thousand others either empty or bring- 
ing stores and machines. The total number of vessels, we are 
told, reached almost two thousand, covering a large portion of the 
Great Harbor.* The numerous land-force marched up about the 
same time; Imilkon establishing his head quarters in the temple 
of Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a half from the 
city. He presently drew up his forces in order of battle, and ad- 
vanced nearly to the city walls; while his ships of war also, being 


' Diodor xiv, 61. 

* Diodor. xiv, 63. 

Polyzenus (v, 8, 2) recounts a manceuvre of Leptines, practised in bring- 
ing back a Lacedemonian reinforcement from Sparta to Sicily on his voy- 
age along the Tarentine coast. Perhaps this may be the Lacedemonian 
division intended. 

7 Thucyd. vii, 42; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21 ; Diodor. xiii, 11. 

* Diodor. xiv, 62. 

The text of Diodorus is here so perplexed as to require conjectural al 
teration, which Rhodomannus has supplied yet not so as to remove all 


that is obscure. The word eio¥eduevac still remains to be explained or cor. 
rected 
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divided into two fleets of one hundred ships each, showed them- 
selves in face of the two interior harbors or docks (on each side 
of the connecting strait between Ortygia and the main land) 
wherein the Syracusan ships were safely lodged. He thus chal- 
lenged the Syracusans to combat on both elements; but neither 
challenge was accepted. 

Having by such defiance farther raised the confidence of his 
own troops, he first spread them over the Syracusan territory, and 
allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves by unlimited 
plunder. Next, he proceeded to establish fortified posts, as essen- 
tial to the prosecution of a blockade which he foresaw would be 
tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of the Olympian Zeus, ha 
constructed two other forts; one at Cape Plemmyrium (on the 
southern entrance of the harbor, immediately opposite to Ortygia, 
where Nikias had erected a post also), the other on the Great 
Harbor, midway between Plemmyrium and the temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, at the little bay called Daskon. He farther en- 
circled his whole camp, near the last-mentioned temple, with a 
wall; the materials of which were derived in part from the de- 
molition of the numerous tombs around; especially one tomb, 
spacious and magnificent, commemorating Gelon and his wife 
Damareté. In these various fortified posts he was able to store 
up the bread, wine, and other provisions which his transports were 
employed in procuring from Africa and Sardinia, for the continu. 
ous subsistence of so mighty an host. 

It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to take the city 
by assault ; for he pushed up his army as far as the very walls of 
Achradina (the outer city). He even occupied the open suburb 
of that city, afterwards separately fortified under the name of 
Neapolis, wherein were situated the temples of Demeter and Per- 
sephoné, which he stripped of their rich treasures.'. But if such 


' Diodor. xiv, 63. KareAaBeto 0& Kai 7d TH¢ ’Aypadivne TpoacTeior, Kar 
-ove véwe Tio Te Anuntpog Kal Kopne éovancev. 

Cicero (in Verrem, iv, 52, 53) distinctly mentions the temples of Deme- 
er and Persephoné, and the statue of Apollo Temenites, among the char- 
acteristic features of Neapolis; which proves the identity of Neapolis with 
what Diodorus calls the suburb of Achradina. This identity, recognized 
by Serra di Falco, Colonel Leake, and other authors, is disputed by Saverie 
Cavallari, on grounds which do not appear to me sufficient. 

See Colonel Leake, notes on Syracuse, pp. 7-10; Cavallari, zur Topo- 
graphie von Syrakus, p. 20. 
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was his plan, he soon abandoned it, and confined himself tu the 
slower process of reducing the city by famine. His progress in 
this enterprise, however, was by no means encouraging. We 
must recollect that he was not, like Nikias, master of the centre 
of Epipole; able from thence to stretch his right arm southward 
to the Great Harbor, and his left arm northward to the <ea at 
Trogilus. As far as we are able to make out, he never ascez ded 
the southern cliff, nor got upon the slope of Epipole; though it 
seems that at this time there was no line of wall along the south- 
ern cliff, as Dionysius had recently built along the northern. 
The position of Imilkon was confined to the Great Harbor and 
to the low lands adjoining, southward of the cliff of Epipole; so 
that the communications of Syracuse with the country around 
remained partially open on two sides,— westward, through the 
Euryalus at the upper extremity of Epipole,—and northward 
towards Thapsus and Megara, through the Hexapylon, or the 
principal gate in the new fortification constructed by Dionysius 
along the northern cliff of Epipole. The full value was now felt 
of that recent fortification, which, protecting Syracuse both to the 
north and west, and guarding the precious position of Euryalus, 
materially impeded the operations of Imilkon. The city was thus 
open, partially at least, on two sides, to receive supplies by land. 
And even by sea means were found to introduce provisions. 
Though Imilkon had a fleet so much stronger that the Syracusans 
did not dare to offer pitched battle, yet he found it difficult to 
keep such constant watch as to exclude their store-ships, and en- 
sure the arrival of his own. Dionysius and Leptines went forth 
themselves from the harbor with armed squadrons to accelerate 
and protect the approach of their supplies; while several desul- 
tory encounters took place, both of land-force and of shipping, 
which proved advantageous to the Syracusans, and greatly raised 
their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which occurred while Dionysius 
was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment. A corn-ship 
belonging to Imilkon’s fleet being seen entering the Great Harbor, 
the Syracusans suddenly manned five ships of war, mastered it, 
and hauled it into their own dock. To prevent such capture, the 
Carthaginians from their station sent out forty ships of war; upon 
which the Syracusans equipped their whole naval force, bore down 
upon the forty with numbers decidedly superior, and completely 
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defeated them. They captured the admiral’s ship, damaged twen 
ty-four others, and pursued the rest to the naval station; in front 
of which they paraded, challenging the enemy to battle. As the 
challenge was not accepted, they returned to their own dock, tows 
ing in their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to occasion, 
that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future day still 
farther accelerated. Its immediate effect was to fill the Syracuse 
san public with unbounded exultation. “ Without Dionysius we 
conquer our enemies; under his command we are beaten; why 
submit to slavery under him any longer?” Such was the burst 
of indignant sentiment which largely pervaded the groups and 
circles in the city; strengthened by the consciousness that they 
were now all armed and competent to extort freedom, — since 
Dionysius, when the besieging enemy actually appeared before 
the city, had been obliged, as the less of two hazards, to produce 
and redistribute the arms which he had previously taken from 
them. In the midst of this discontent, Dionysius himself returned 
from his cruise. ‘To soothe the prevalent temper, he was forced 
to convene a public assembly ; wherein he warmly extolled the 
recent exploit of the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous 
confidence, promising that he would speedily bring the war toa 
close. 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 


have occasionally permitted what were called public assemblies ; 
but we may be very sure, that, if ever convened, they were mere 


matters of form, and that no free discussion or opposition to his 
will was ever tolerated. On the present occasion, he anticipated 
the like passive acquiescence ; and after having delivered a speech, 
doubtluss much applauded by his own partisans, he was about to 
dismiss the assembly, when a citizen named Theodorus unexpect- 
edly rose. He was a Horseman or Knight, —a person of wealth 
and station in the city, of high character and established reputa- 
tion for courage. Gathering boldness from the time and circum- 
stances, he now stood forward to proclaim publicly that hatred of 
Dionysius, and anxiety for freedom, which so many of his fellow- 
citizens around had been heard to utter privately and were well 


known to feel.! 


! Diodor. xiv, 64. Ov py GAA ToLOVTWY AdyoV yLvOMEvwD, ALovvatog Kas 
rémAevoe, “ai ovvayayor éxxAnoiar, éexyver tode Lvpakousiovc, Kai mapenaAs 
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Diodorus in his history gives us a long harangue (whether com- 
posed by himself, or copied from others, we cannot tell) as pro- 
nounced by Theodérus. The main topics of it are such as we 
should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, genuine. 
It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of the past con- 
duct of Dionysius, concluding with an appeal to the Syracusans 
to emancipate themselves from his dominion. “ Dionysius (the 
speaker contends, in substance) is a worse enemy than the Car- 
thaginians: who, if victorious, would be satisfied with a regular 
tribute, leaving us to enjey our properties and our paternal polity. 
Dionysius has robbed us of both. He has pillaged our temples 
of their sacred deposits. He has slain or banished our wealthy 
citizens, and then seized their properties by wholesale, to be trans- 
ferred to his own satellites. He has given the wives of these ex- 
iles in marriage to his barbarian soldiers. He has liberated our 
slaves, and taken them into his pay, in order to keep their mas- 
ters in slavery. He has garrisoned our own citadel against us, by 
means of these slaves, together with a host of other mercenaries. 
He has put to death every citizen who ventured to raise his voice 
in defence of the laws and constitution. He has abused our con- 
fidence, — once, unfortunately, carried so far as to nominate him 
general, — by employing his powers to subvert our freedom, and 
rule us according to his own selfish rapacity in place of justice. 
He has farther stripped us of our arms; these, recent necessity 
has compelled him to restore,—and these, if we are men, we 
shall now employ for the recovery of our own freedom.! 


Vappeiv, mayyeAdAopevoc Taxéwe Katadbvoey Tov TOAEuOY. ’Hdn 0 abrod uéA- 
Rovtoc diadverw thy exkAnoiav, avaotac Oeddwpoe 6 Zupakovoroc, év Toi in- 
mevoly evdokiuar, Kal doKOY Eivat TpaKTLKd, GTETOAUHOE TEpl THC EAEvVEpiag 
ToLlovtore ypyoaoat Adyotc. 

* Diodor. xiv, 65. Odrog dé, ra piv lepd ovdAnoac, rode dé TOV idtwTav 
TAovTove Gua Taic TOV KEeKTHUévaY Woyate AheAouevoc, Tode olKérac jto'S-0do- 
tei él THE TOV deoTOTOY OovAEi tC. . 

c. 66. ‘H uév ydp axporoAc, dotAwy brdorg thpovpévn, KaTa THC ToAEwE 
émiretetxlotat* TO d& Tov pLodopopav TAHVIOC ext dovdeia THY Dupakovoiwv 
mSpovotat. Kai xpatei tie méAewc obk érione BpaBeiwy Td dixatov, GAAa 
povapxoc mAcovesia Kpivwy mparrew mavta Kal viv uév of rorgutoe Boayd 
Hépoc Exovor THE YOpac: ALrovbatoc d%, Tadoay ToLHoac dvacraTor, TOIC THY TU 
pavvida ovvadisovaly ’wpnoato...... 

5ooope Kai rpog wév Kapyndoviove d60 payac tvotnoamevoc tv Exatépare 
ArtyT aL’ wapa dé Toi¢ ToAiTaLc TLoTEV OEIC Gat oTpaTn) ‘av, eindéwc aheiAeta 
Thy éAevSepiav: dovetwv uév trode Tappyciav ayovtag dTEO TOV VOUwY, Pvya 
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“Tf the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been thus 
infamous, it has been no better towards the Sicilian Greeks gen- 
erally. He betrayed Gela and Kamarina, for his own purposes, 
to the Carthaginians. He suffered Messéné to fall into their hands 
without the least help. He reduced to slavery, by gross treach- 
ery, our Grecian brethren and neighbors of Naxus and Katana; 
transferring the latter to the non-Hellenic Campanians, and de- 
stroying the former. He might have attacked the Carthaginians 
immediately after their landing from Africa at Panormus, before 
they had recovered from the fatigue of the voyage. He might 
have fought the recent naval combat near the port of Katana, 
instead of near the beach north of that town; so as to ensure to 
our fleet, if worsted, an easy and sure retreat. Had he chosen to 
keep his land-force on the spot, he might have prevented the vic- 
torious Carthaginian fleet from approaching land, when the storm 
came on shortly after the battle; or he might have attacked them, 
if they tried to land, at the greatest advantage. He has conducted 
the war, altogether, with disgraceful incompetence ; not wishing 
sincerely, indeed, to get rid of them as enemies, but preserving 
the terrors of Carthage, as an indirect engine to keep Syracuse in 
subjection to himself. As long as we fought with him, we have 
been constantly unsuccessful; now that we have come to fight 
without him, recent experience tells us that we can beat the Car- 
thaginians, even with inferior numbers. 

“ Let us look out for another leader (concluded Theodérus), in 
place of a sacrilegious temple-robber whom the gods have now 
abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish his dominion, 
let him retire from the city with his property unmolested ; if he 
will not, we are here all assembled, we are possessed of our arms, 
and we have both Italian and Peloponnesian allies by our side. 
The assembly will determine whether it will choose leaders from 
our own citizens, — or from our metropolis Corinth, — or from the 
Spartans, the presidents of all Greece.” 


Sevwr di tode Taic obciatg mooéyodTac: Kai TAG wiv TOV gvyadwr yvvaiKay 
olkérate Kal pryaoty avdporotg ovvotkivwr, Tov dé moAitiKGY bTAwY Bap8a- 
pouc Kal Eévoue ToLw@y Kupioug...... 

c. 67. OdKk aloyvr jueSa Tov ToAéutov ExovTEC HyEu“ova, TOY Ta KaTa TI 
wOALW lepd cEovAnKOTa ; 

€.69. Acorep Erepov nyeuova Cytntéov, br we f) TOV GEOVANKOTA TOD, TOS 
Pedr vaode a~parnyov ExovTec év TH TOAEUW, VeouayGper.... 
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Such are the main poirts of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theodorus; the first occasion, for many years, on which the voice 
of free speech had been heard publicly in Syracuse. Among the 
charges advanced against Dionysius, which go to impeach his 
manner of carrying on the war against the Carthaginians, there 
are several which we can neither admit nor reject, from our insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the facts. But the enormities ascribed to him 
in his dealing with the Syracusans,— the fraud, violence, spolia- 
tion, and bloodshed, whereby he had first acquired, and afterwards 
upheld, his dominion over them, — these are assertions of matters 
of fact, which coincide in the main with the previous narrative of 
Diodorus, and which we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his concluding 
words, Theodérus had invoked the protection of Corinth as well 
as of Sparta, against the despot, whom with such signal courage 
he had thus ventured publicly to arraign. Corinthians as well as 
Spartans were now lending aid in the defence, under the com- 
mand of Pharakidas. That Spartan officer came forward to 
speak next after Theodorus. Among various other sentiments of 
traditional respect towards Sparta, there still prevailed a remnant 
of the belief that she was adverse to despots; as she really had 
once been, at an earlier period of her history.! Hence the Syra- 
cusans hoped, and even expected, that Pharakidas would second 
the protest of Theodorus, and stand forward as champion of free- 
dom to the first Grecian city in Sicily.2 Bitterly indeed were 
they disappointed. Dionysius had established with Pharakidas 
relations as friendly as those of the Thirty tyrants at Athens with 
Kallibius the Lacedemonian harmost in the acropolis.3 Accord- 
ingly Pharakidas in his speech not only discountenanced the pro- 
position just made, but declared himself emphatically in favor of 
the despot; intimating that he had been sent to aid the Syracu- 
sans and Dionysius against the Carthaginians, — not to put down 


' Thucyd. i, 18, Herodot. v. 92. 

® Diodor. xiv, 70. Tovobtore tod Ocoddpov Xenoapévov Adyotc, of piv 
Zvpakovoror weréwpor taic Wuyaic eyévovto, kal mpode rode ovuuayove améBAe- 
wov. dapakidov dé rod Aaxedatmoviov vavapyodvtoc tov ovpyaxywrv, kal Ta- 
peasovroc ént rd Bhua, tavtec mpocedoKwy apynyov éceoSa ric éAevVepiac, 

® Diodor. xiv, 70. ‘O 62 ra rpde Tov Tipavvov Exwv oikeiwc, etc.; compare 
Xeneph Hellen. ii, 3, 14. 
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the dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this declaration 
was a denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in any attempt 
to emancipate themselves, they would have against them not 
merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, but also the whole force of 
Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent ; represented on the present 
occasion by Pharakidas, as it had been ina previous year by 
Aristus. They were condemned to bear their chains in silence, 
not without unavailing curses against Sparta. Meanwhile Diony- 
sius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled to ride over the peri- 
lous and critical juncture. His mercenaries crowded in haste 
around his person, — having probably been sent for, as soon as the 
voice of a free spokesman was heard.!' And he was thus enabled 
to dismiss an assembly, which had seemed for one short instant to 
threaten the perpetuity of his dominion, and to promise emanci 
pation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, the fate of Syra- 
cuse had hung upon the decision of Pharakidas: for Theodorus, 
well aware that with a besieging enemy before the gates, the city 
could not be left without a supreme authority, had conjured the 
Spartan commander, with his Lacedzemonian and Corinthian 
allies, to take into his own hands the control and organization of 
the popular force. There can be little doubt that Pharakidas 
could have done this, if he had been so disposed, so as at once to 
make head against the Carthaginians without, and to restrain, if 
not to put down, the despotism within. Instead of undertaking 
the tutelary intervention solicited by the people, he threw himself 
into the opposite scale, and strengthened Dionysius more than 
ever, at the moment of his greatest peril. The proceeding of 
Pharakidas was doubtless conformable to his instructions from 
home, as well as to the oppressive and crushing policy which 
Sparta, in these days of her unresisted empire (between the vic- 
tory of AXgospotami and the defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout 
the Grecian world. 


1 Diodor. xiv, 70. Ilapa dé rHv mpoodoxiav yevouévncg TIi¢ atopacews, ol 
uév poddpopot avvédpayoy mpdg Tov Atovvorov, of dé Zvpakovovoe KataTAa- 
yévtec Thy hovylav, elyov, TOAAG Tvig Zmaptiarate Katapwpevot. Kal yap ra 
woorepov 'Apérng 6 Aakedaipoviog (he is called previously Aristus, xiv, 10), 
avriAapBavomévor avtov T7¢ éAevte_epiacg éyéveto mpodoTnc’ Kat ToTe DapaKe 
dag évéiorn tac Spuaic Tov Lvpakovoiwr. 

VOL. x. 22 
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Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger which he had thus 
been assisted to escape. Under the first impressions of alarm, he 
strove to gain something like popularity; by a conciliatory lan- 
guage and demeanor, by presents adroitly distributed, and by in- 
vitations to his table. Whatever may have been the success of 
such artifices, the lucky turn, which the siege was now taking, was 
the most powerful of all aids for building up his full power 
anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, but the wrath of Dem- 
eter and Persephoné, whose temple (in the suburb of Achradina) 
Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the besieging army before Syra- 
cuse. So the piety of the citizens interpreted that terrific pesti- 
lence which now began to rage among the multitude of their ene- 
mies without. ‘The divine wrath was indeed seconded (as the 
historian informs us !) by physical causes of no ordinary severity. 
The vast numbers of the host were closely packed together; it 
was now the beginning of autumn, the most unhealthy period of 
the year; moreover this summer had been preternaturally hot, 
and the low marshy ground near the Great Harbor, under the 
chill of morning contrasted with the burning sun of noon, was the 
constant source of fever and pestilence. These unseen and irre- 
sistible enemies fell with appalling force upon the troops of Imil- 
kon; especially upon the Libyans, or native Africans, who were 
found the most susceptible. The intense and varied bodily suf- 
ferings of this distemper,—the rapidity with which it spread 
from man to man, —and the countless victims which it speedily 
accumulated, — appear to have equalled, if not surpassed, the 
worst days of the pestilence of Athens in 429 B.c. Care and 
attendance upon the sick, or even interment of the dead, became 
impracticable; so that the whole camp presented a scene of de- 
plorable agony, aggravated by the horrors and stench of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand unburied bodies.? The military strength 
of the Carthaginians was completely prostrated by such a visita- 


* Diodor. xiv, 70. Zuvereru3eto dé Kal TH TOD Datpoviov cvudopa 10 wv- 
otadac ei¢ tabTd ovvadporodHvat, Kal Td THe Gpac eivat mpde TAC vocOVE évep- 
yorarov, etc. 

® Diodor. xiv, 71-76. mevrexaidexa pvupiadac éreidov ataoove did TOV Adt« 
“Ov DEOWpErUEvOUE. 

Igive the figure as I find it, without pretending to trust it as anything 
more than an indication of a great number. 
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tion. Far from being able to make progress in the siege, they 
were not even able to defend themselves against moderate energy 
on the part of the Syracusans ; who (like the Peloponnesians du- 
ring the great plague of Athens) were themselves untouched by 
the distemper.! 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse. To overthrow it by 
a vigorous attack, was an enterprise not difficult ; indeed, so sure, 
in the opinion of Dionysius, that in organizing his plan of opera- 
tion, he made it the means of deliberately getting rid of some 
troops in the city who had become inconvenient to him. Concert- 
ing measures for a simultaneous assault upon the Carthaginian 
station both by sea and land, he entrusted eighty ships of war to 
Pharakidas and Leptines, with orders to move at daybreak ; while 
he himself conducted a body of troops out of the city, during the 
darkness of night; issuing forth by Epipole and Euryalus (as 
Gylippus had formerly done when he surprised Plemmyrium?), 
and making a circuit until he came, on the other side of the Ana- 
pus, to the temple of Kyané; thus getting on the land-side or 
south-west of the Carthaginian position. He first despatched his 
horsemen, together with a regiment of one thousand mercenary 
foot-soldiers, to commence the attack. These latter troops had 
become peculiarly obnoxious to him, having several times engaged 
in revolt and disturbance. Accordingly, while he now ordered 
them up to the assault in conjunction with the horse, he at the 
same time gave secret directions to the horse, to desert their com- 
rades and take flight. Both his orders were obeyed. The onset 
having been made jointly, in the heat of combat the horsemen 
fled, leaving their comrades all to be cut to pieces by the Cartha- 
ginians.3 We have as yet heard nothing about difficulties arising 


' Thueyd. ii, 54. 

When the Roman general Marcellus was besieging Syracuse in 212 B.c., 
a terrific pestilence, generated by causes similar to that of this year, broke 
out. All parties, Romans, Syracusans, and Carthaginians, suffered from it 
considerably , but the Carthaginians worst of all; they are said to have all 
perished (Livy, xxv, 26). 

* Thucyd. vii, 22, 23. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 72. Odro: & hoav of proddpopor TO Atovuciy rapa Tavrag 
GAAoTpLotarol, Kal TAEOVaKLG aTOOTUaOELG Kal Tapaxdc ToLO*VTEC. ALoTtep 6 
uty Alovio.re Toig inmedory hy mapnyyeAKoc, 6tav ebantwvtul tov ToAELioY, 
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to Dionysius from his mercenary troops, on whose arms his do- 
minion rested; and what we are here told is enough merely to 
raise curiosity without satisfying it. These men are said to have 
been mutinous and disaffected ; a fact, which explains, if it does 
not extenuate, the gress perfidy of deliberately inveigling them 
to destruction, while he still professed to keep them under his 
command, 

In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, Dionysius could 
afford to make them a present of this obnoxious division. His own 
attack, first upon the fort of Polichné, next upon that near the 
naval station at Daskon, was conducted with spirit and success. 
While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by the pestilence, 
were striving to repel him on the land-side, the Syracusan fleet 
came forth from its docks in excellent spirits and order to attack 
the ships at the station. These Carthaginian ships, though afloat 
and moored, were very imperfectly manned. Before the crews 
could get aboard to put them on their defence, the Syracusan tri- 
remes and quinqueremes, ably rowed and with their brazen beaks 
well directed, drove against them on the quarter or midships, and 
broke through the line of their timbers. The crash of such impact 
was heard afar off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled.! 
Following up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, over- 
powered the crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could im 
flight. The distracted Carthaginians being thus pressed at the 
same time by sea and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius from the 
land-side forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, 
where forty pentekonters were hauled up, while immediately near 
them were moored both merchantmen and triremes. The assail- 
ants set fire to the pentekonters ; upon which the flames, rapidly 
spreading under a strong wind, communicated presently to all the 
merchantmen and triremes adjacent. Unable to arrest this terrific 
conflagration, the crews were obliged to leap overboard ; while the 
vessels, severed from their moorings by the burning of the cables, 
drifted against each other under the wind, until the naval station 
at Dascon became one scene of ruin. 

Such a volume of flame, though destroying the naval resources 
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of the Carthaginians, must at the same time have driven off the 
assailing Syracusan ships of war, and probably also the assailants 
by land. But to those who contemplated it from the city of Syra- 
cuse, across the breadth of the Great Harbor, ‘t presented a spec- 
tacle grand and stimulating in the highest degre; especially when 
the fire was seen towering aloft amidst the masts, yards, and sails 
of the merchantmen. The walls of the city were crowded with 
spectators, women, children, and aged men, testifying their exulta- 
tion by loud shouts, and stretching their hands to heaven, — as on 
the memorable day, near twenty years before, when they gained 
their final victory in the same harbor, over the Athenian fleet. 
Many lads and elders, too much excited to remain stationary, 
rushed into such small craft as they could find, and rowed across 
the harbor to the scene of action, where they rendered much ser- 
vice by preserving part of the cargoes, and towing away some of 
the enemy’s vessels deserted but not yet on fire. The evening of 
this memorable day left Dionysius and the Syracusans victorious 
by land as well as by sea; encamped near the temple of Olympian 
Zeus which had so recently been occupied by Imilkon. Though 
they had succeeded in forcing the defences of the latter both at 
Polichné and at Daskon, and in inflicting upon him a destructive 
defeat, yet they would not aim at occupying his camp, in its in- 
fected and deplorable condition. 

On two former. occasions during the last few years, we have 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by pestilence, — near 
Agrigentum and near Gela, — previous to this last and worst ca- 
lamity. Imilkon, copying the weakness of Nikias rather than the 
resolute prudence of Demosthenes, had clung to his insalubrious 
camp near the Great Harbor, long after all hope of reducing Sy- 
racuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to the most awful 
extent were daily accumulating around him. But the recent de- 
feat satisfied even him that his position was no longer tenable. 
Retreat was indispensable ; yet nowise impracticable, — with the 
brave men, Iberians and others, in his army, and with the Sikels 
of the interior on his side, — had he possessed the good qualities 
as well as the defects of Nikias, or been capable of anything like 
that unconquerable energy which ennobled the closing days of the 
latter. Instead of taking the best measures available for a retir 
ing march, Imilkon despatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, un 
known to the Syracusans generally ; tendering to him the sum of 
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three hundred talents which yet remained in the camp, on condi 
tion of the fleet and army being allowed to sail to Africa unmo- 
lested. Dionysius would not consent, nor would the Syracusans 
have confirmed any such consent, to let them all escape; but he 
engaged to permit the departure of Imilkon himself with the na- 
tive Carthaginians. The sum of three hundred talents was ac- 
cordingly sent across by night to Ortygia; and the fourth night 
ensuing was fixed for the departure of Imilkon and his Cartha- 
ginians, without opposition from Dionysius. During that night 
forty of their ships, filled with Carthaginians, put to sea and sailed 
in silence out of the harbor. Their stealthy flight, however, did 
not altogether escape the notice of the Corinthian seamen in Sy- 
racuse ; who not only apprised Dionysius, but also manned some 
of their own ships and started in pursuit. They overtook and 
destroyed one or two of the slowest sailers; but all the rest with 
Imilkon himself, accomplished their flight to Carthage. 

Dionysius, — while he affected to obey the warning of the Co- 
rinthians, with movements intentionally tardy and unavailing, — 
applied himself with earnest activity to act against the forsaken 
army remaining. During the same night he led out his troops 
from the city to the vicinity of their camp. The flight of Lmil- 
kon speedily promulgated, had filled the whole army with aston- 
ishment and consternation. No command,—no common cause, 
—no bond of union,—now remained among this miscellaneous 
host, already prostrated by previous misfortune. The Sikels in 
the army, being near to their own territory and knowing the roads, 
retired at once, before daybreak, and reached their homes. 
Scarcely had they passed, when the Syracusan soldiers occupied 
the roads, and barred the like escape to others. Amidst the gen- 
eral dispersion of the abandoned soldiers, some perished in vain 
attempts to force the passes, others threw down their arms and 
solicited mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms and 
or Jer with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propositions to 
transter to him their service; which he thought proper to accept, 
enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the remaining hest, 
principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by his soldiers, 
became his captives, and were probably sold as slaves.! 

The heroic efforts of Nikias, to open for his army a retreat in 
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the face of desperate obstacles, had ended in a speedy death as 
prisoner at Syracuse, — yet without anything worse than the usual 
fate of prisoners of war. But the base treason of Imilkon, 
though he insured a safe retreat home by betraying the larger 
portion of his army, earned for him only a short prolongation of 
lite amidst the extreme of ignominy and remorse. When he 
landed at Carthage with the fraction of his army preserved, the 
tity was in the deepest distress. Countless family losses, inflicted 
by the pestilence, added a keener sting to the unexampled public 
loss and humiliation now fully made known. Universal mourning 
prevailed ; all public and private business was suspended, all the 
temples were shut, while the authorities and the citizens met 
Imilkon in sad procession on the shore. The defeated commander 
strove to disarm their wrath, by every demonstration of a broken 
and prostrate spirit. Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he 
acknowledged himself as the cause of all the ruin, by his impiety 
towards the gods; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who 
had been his real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the 
temples, with words of atonement and supplication, — replied to 
all the inquiries about relatives who had perished under the dis- 
temper, —and then retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, 
where he starved himself to death. 

But the season of misfortune to Carthage was not closed by 
his decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was always 
harsh and unpopular, rendering them disposed to rise against her 
at any moment of calamity. Her recent disaster in Sicily would 
have been in itself perhaps sufficient to stimulate them into insur- 
rection ; but its effect was aggravated by their resentment for the 
deliberate betrayal of their troops serving under Imilkon, not one 
of whom lived to come back. All the various Libyan subject 
towns had on this matter one common feeling of indignation ; all 
came together in congress, agreed to unite their forces, and formed 
an army which is said to have reached one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. They established their head-quarters at Tunés 
(Tunis), a town within a short distance of Carthage itself, and 
were for a certain time so much stronger in the field, that the Car- 
thaginians were obliged to remain within their walls. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if the star of this great commercial city was 
about to set for ever. The Carthaginians themselves were in the 
depth of despondency, believing themselves to be under the wrath 
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of the goddesses Demeter and her daughter Persephoné; who, 
not content with the terrible revenge already taken in Sicily, for 
the sacrilege committed by Imilkon, were still pursuing them into 
Africa. Under the extreme religious terror which beset the city, 
every means were tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it 
been supposed that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expi- 
ation would have been offered by.the sacrifice of human victims, 
—and those too the most precious, such as beautiful captives, or 
children of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion, the insult 
had been offered to Grecian gods, and atonement was to be made 
according to the milder ceremonies of Greece. The Carthagi- 
nians had never yet instituted in their city any worship of Deme- 
ter or Persephoné; they now established temples in honor of these 
goddesses, appointed several of their most eminent citizens to be 
priests, and consulted the Greeks resident among them, as to the 
form of worship most suitable to be offered. After having done 
this, and cleared their own consciences, they devoted themselves 
to the preparation of ships and men for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. It was soon found that Demeter and Persephoné 
were not implacable, and that the fortune of Carthage was return- 
ing. The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell into 
discord among themselves about the command. Having no fleet, 
they became straitened for want of provisions, while Carthage 
was well supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these and similar 
causes, their numerous host gradually melted away, and rescued 
the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where they were always 
weakest. The relations of command and submission, between 
Carthage and her Libyan subjects, were established as they had 
previously stood, leaving her to recover slowly from her disastrous 
reverses.! 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was thus restored, 
in Sicily it was reduced to the lowest ebb. It was long before» 
she could again make head with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left at liberty to push his conquests in another direction, 
against the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of his 
reign, — successful against the Italiots, unsuccessful against Car- 
thage, — will come to be recounted in my next succeeding chapter 
and volume. 
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